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THE BLOCKADE OF THE PALM TREE. 


Tue city of Belfast, in Ireland, is peopled with | wit at Paris. On arriving at Belfast, I was 
learned men—science walks the streets there, as | struck with the general physiognomy of the 
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passers-by; every countenance resembled a geo- 
metrical figure, as at Paris, the whole walking- 
world resembles a vaudeville at the Gymnase, 
Varietes, or the Palais Royal. 

M. Adamson, one of those innumerable savants, 
who keep to the right on the sidewalks of Bel- 
fast, was very rich, though learned; and yet he 
was not happy. Every morning when he arose, 
he addressed to himself this question, ‘‘ Why did 
not the traveler Bruce discover the peninsula of 
Meroe?” M. Adamson studied the map of Bruce, 
from the Mountains of the Moon to Hermopyolis, 
without finding there that peninsula, which the 
veracious Herodotus saw with his own eyes, as 
plainly as I see you. 

This anxiety preyed deeply on the grave Irish- 
man. 

One day he provided himself with a pair of 
Dublin hose, and embarked for Egypt, crossing 
St. George’s and the British Channel, France and 
the Mediterranean. He did not condescend to 
observe anything on his way, being absorbed by 
the peninsula of Bruce. 

He reached the Nile, passed the Pyramids 
without a salutation, which however produced no 
sensation on those stoical monuments; and, after 
a sojourn of a few hours at Cairo, pursued his 
journey to the ruins of Karnac. 

He glanced, with negligent eye, over the august 
Colossus of Memnon, the Crypts of Osimandias, 
the Obelisks of Luxor, and all the marvels of 
the Thebaide. Still ascending the Nile, he saw 
Latopolis, Elethya, Apollinopolis, Ombos, and 
Syene, now disfigured by the barbarous name 


of Assouan. The ruins of these ancient cities ‘ 


were not honored by a single pause of admira- 
tion; this was humiliating for the Egypt of Se- 
sostris! 

One day, the heat was so intense at noon, a 
thing very natural under the tropics, that the 
learned Adamson suffered himself to be enticed 
by the coolness of the Nile, and resolved, for the 
first time in his scientific life, to take a bath in 
the sacred river, 

He looked around him with minute attention, 
and discovered no living being. The desert de- 
served its name. There was not in sight even a 
statue of Isis, Ibis, Anubis, or Serapis. The Nile 
was flowing on in religious silence, and bathing 
on its left bank superb and nameless ruins which 
ascend, by chains of rocks, to the ancient Ele- 
phantine. Adamson, reassured by the solitude and 
the absence of policemen, plunged into the living 
waters of the Nile, after having carefully arranged 
his garments and boots on the barren shore. 

The savant thanked Nature, the kind mother, 





who had thus placed so cool a river amid sands 
so burning; he enjoyed this luxury of bathing, 
unknown to science, and suddenly remembering 
his first exercises as a swimmer on the beach of 
Kingstown, left the shore and swam into deep 
water. 

As he was playing among the waves like a 
fresh-water Triton, he heard a menacing breath, 
and saw at a little distance, and on the surface 
of the water, a green mouth, adorned with leonine 
teeth, and two flaming eyes. 

The savant immediately recollected, but too 
late, a fable, which commences thus—‘ The dogs 
of Egypt always drink as they run beside the 
Nile, for fear of the crocodiles.” 

**Oh, wisdom of the dogs!’’ exclaimed he, as 
he made, with his hands and feet, the greatest 
efforts to attain a little sandy island, the terror 
of boats, the salvation of swimmers. 

This was, in fact, a crocodile of the largest 
species; a colossal and amphibious lizard, more 
ferocious than the tiger of Bengal, or the lion of 
Mount Atlas. It swam after the savant, who, 
though meagre because of study, yet presented 
an inviting morsel to the appetite of a fasting 
crocodile. 

Adamson fortunately reached the little island, 
with the crocodile at his heels; he even thought 
he felt a warm breath on his feet, a temperature 
frightful amid a cold bath. This breath quick- 
ened his speed. He touched the land; but, at 
the moment he was about to give himself up to 
his joy, he remembered that the crocodile is am- 
phibious; and perceiving a fragile palm tree 
isolated on a rock, he clasped the stem and 
climbed to the summit, with the agility of a 
squirrel. 

He stationed himself as securely as possible on 
the part of the tree where the branches and 
leaves spread out, ascending, descending, cross- 
ing each other, according to the caprices of their 
independent vegetation, and having assured a 
solid basis for his feet, looked at the Nile. 

His eyes closed with terror for a moment—the 
crocodile emerged from the water, shaking his 
shell of shining scales, and marched, like a fish 
transformed into a quadruped, toward the root 
of the palm tree. 

The savant immediately sought in his memory 
all that had been written of crocodiles, by Pliny 
and Saavers, and thought it had been mentioned 
by these naturalists that these animals climb 
palm trees. 

Suddenly he experienced a new shudder of 
terror, as he remembered an article which he 
had inserted in the Belfast Review, and in which 
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he had himself declared that crocodiles climb trees 
like cats. He would gladly have thrown this 
article into the fire, but it was too late, all Bel- 
fast had read it, it had been translated into 
Arabic, and no Oriental author had yet refuted 
it, not even at Crocodilopolis. The ferocious 
amphibian reached the foot of the tree, and 
manifested a lively joy on discovering the swim- 
mer through the openings among the leaves; he 
made a few tours and detours, looked again, then 
stopped, as if to convert the siege into a blockade, 
in the absolute impossibility of taking the place 
by assault, 

Here let us render homage to true science. 
Adamson, notwithstanding the preédccupation 
of the moment, experienced a lively fit of just 
sorrow; he recognized that his article had con- 
tained an error in Natural History, but he re- 
solved not to correct it, even should he escape by 
a miracle this peril. The article had been writ- 
ten with conviction; it demonstrated that croco- 
diles climb palm trees; a fact adopted by science. 
It was impossible to retract this, even in escaping 
from a crocodile, which had been unable to scale 
a palm tree of the Nile. A savant must be im- 


movable in his convictions. 

The position of the crocodile assumed an 
The blockade existed in all 
Science thus acquired 


alarming character. 
its strategetical evidence. 
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a new fact—crocodiles do not climb, they block- 
ade. A subject for a new article, which, without 
contradicting the former, would give a new 
stratagem in proof of the intelligence of these 
animals. 

Extended at his immeasurable length, the 
crocodile braved the sun like a lizard, and mani- 
fested no impatience; he awaited the descent of 
the savant, and the wriggling of his tail announced 
his joy at the thought of this inevitable feast. 

On his side, the savant studied the habits of 
the monster, and began to tremble like a victim 
suspended to the lipsof a lion. 

The hours of blockades are two hundred and 
forty minutes long, but they pass away as well 
as other hours; swift time often walks with 
crutche but it always walks and never stops. 
The sun set as it did the evening before; night 
fell, after a very brief twilight, and its last ray 
showed to the last glance of the blockaded savant, 
the crocodile, in its horizontal and hopeless im- 
mobility. 

As he sought among his reminiscences to find 
a similitude, a consolation, or a hope, Adamson 
remembered his countryman, Robinson Crusoe, 
a native of York, who passed a night on a tree, 
after his shipwreck, as a precautionary measure. 
The tree of this illustrious solitary was probably 
a palm tree; the domicile was therefore possible, 
though hard. Robinson himself acknow- 
ledges that he slept. Besides, we often 
find, in English inns, beds as hard as the 
summit of a palm tree; salutary reflec- 
tions which softened the pains of the un- 
fortunate sa¥ant of Belfast. 

Adamson slept little during this long 
night; he had several short but moving 
dreams; he dreamed that he was seated 
before the academicians of Belfast, read- 
ing to them an article to demonstrate that 
the crocodile is like the sphynx, a fabulous 
animal. At the end of this dream, he 
thought he felt on his face a shower of 
crocodile tears; he suddenly awoke, and 
had nearly fallen from the top of the 
palm tree upon the tail of his sleeping 
guardian. 

This rendered him more circumspect; 
he did violence to slumber, and held his 
eyelids open with his fingers to prevent: 
them from closing. What will not one do 
to preserve life ? 

At sunrise, Adamson saw with despair 
that nothing was changed in the state of 
the blockade. Only the crocodile no 
longer occupied the same ground as the 
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evening before; during the night the hungry mon- 
ster had spread successful snares for the inno- 
cent fishes descending from the white Nile, and 
had refreshed himself with a midnight meal. 
The shore of the little island was covered with 
bones, and this was a very sad spectacle for the 
savant, ‘‘for,”’ said he, ‘if this monster thus 
finds means to satiate himself every night, the 
blockade will never end, and I shall fall, from 
inanition, into the mouth of this voracious 
enemy.” 

This reasoning was not wanting in correctness, 
and provoked an insurrectign of the hairs on the 
head of the savant. 

The stomach, a machine independent of the 
mind, and which has inexorable exigencies, de- 
manded two repasts for the poor Adamson, the 
morning and evening one. The murmurs of 
hunger reached the ears of Adamson, and it 
seemed difficult to appease it. 

Two savants, at finding themselves in such 
circumstances, would have had various remini- 
scences of the histories of sieges or famines; the 
strongest might have devoured the weakest, to 
preserve a brother to science. But Adamson 
was alone, and saw with just terror, famine com- 
bining with the blockade, like that at Genoa, 
under Massena. 

Among other things of which he was ignorant, 
this savant did not know that palm trees produce 
fruit, called dates, delicious, exquisite fruit, on 
which the Arabs have lived very well since the 
days of Adam, the first colonist of Arabia. Now 
a ray of the rising sun, gliding among the mas- 
sive leaves, revealed to the hungry glance of the 
savant large clusters of dates. 

At Belfast, Adamson breakfasted on a slice of 
beef and two slices of York ham, seasoned with 
porter; it was now necessary to lay aside these 
pleasant gastronomic habits and content himself 
with providential vegetables, the manna of the 
desert. 

A strange thought assailed him after break- 
fast; he recalled a commentary on the Egyptian 
book of Sethos, in which another savant has 
proved that crocodiles are the natural avengers 
of all the outrages committed in Egypt by the 
barbarians. That appears reasonable, thought 
he; for, if the crocodiles do not serve to avenge 
outrages, of what use are these horrible animals? 
His conscience reproached him for all the irre- 
verences of which he had been guilty in crossing 
Egypt without saluting the pyramidal shades of 
the Pharaohs and the colosses of the divine Osi- 
mandias. There remained to him the resource 
of great criminals at the point of death; he re- 





pented and made a vow, if he escaped the aveng- 
ing crocodile, to kiss the toe-nails of the Statue 
of Memnon, which sings a cavatina at sunrise, 

A vow made gives some tranquillity to the 
mind, He looked at the monster as if to ascer- 
tain whether the vow had produced any effect 
upon his scales. The monster was still on the 
watch, and seemed not to have heard it. 

A burning thirst devoured the breast of the 
savant, another misfortune of the blockade. 
Dates make one thirsty. How should he drink? 
The unfortunate Tantalus saw beneath his feet a 
large river, and was dying of thirst. The Nile 
murmured ironically; it contented itself with re- 
freshing the air, and did not give a drop of water 
to the parched lip of the unfortunate blockaded. 
On comparing himself with his countryman, Ro- 
binson Crusoe, he concluded that all the advan- 
tage of position was in favor of the latter, In 
fact, Robinson passed a night on a tree, but he 
descended the next day; he killed parrots, and 
made of them fricassees; he drank fresh water 
and rum; he walked under an umbrella; he 
built a shelter: he encountered no crocodile, and 
discovered a Friday. ‘*‘ Happy Robinson!” said 
the savant, in a low voice; ‘‘happy islander! 
at once king and subject; and this ingrate dared 
to complain! I should like to see him in my 
place on this palm tree!” 

One is forced to acknowledge that the com- 
plaints of Robinson are insults to Providence. 
But is Adamson more reasonable when he ac- 
cuses his countryman? Alas! no. This man, 
perched on a palm tree, did not know that on . 
this very day, at this very hour, the unfortunate 
French savant, Adolphe Petit, was devoured by 
a crocodile, before the ruins of Ombos! Men 
should indeed cease to complain of their fate. 

At this moment light vapors covered the sun, 
and Adamson experienced an emotion of joy; he 
relied upon a good rain, and had already pre- 
pared the hollows of his hands to have an hydrau- 
lic orgie with the dew of heaven His joy was 
brief. He remembered this disheartening in- 
scription: Limite delle pioggie—limits of rains— 
which the courageous Italian traveler, Rossignol, 
the friend of Belzoni, has engraven on his map 
of the Nile. The palm tree of Adamson was 
fatally placed in the latitude which leadens the 
sky and never moistens it, 

To quench his thirst in imagination, he recited 
a passage from the Jerusalem, where Tasso de- 
scribes the crusaders drinking by casquesfull 4 
miraculous rain, after the long rigors of a sky 
of brass. These verses made his mouth water, 
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The crocodile seemed to divine the sufferings 
of the Tantalus of Belfast; he swallowed deep 
draughts of the Nile, casting oblique and sly 
looks at the palm tree. The jests of monsters 
are intolerable. Adamson was revolted by them, 
which imparted new irritation to his thirst. 

He cast his eyes over the Nile, with the hope 
of discovering a djerme, and of uttering a cry of 
distress to the navigators; but this hope is illu- 
sory in these dangerous parts, situated, as Bruce 
says, above the rapids. Solitude preserved its 
death-like silence; only blackish ruins could be 
perceived, on which were perching some ibises, 
immovable as admiration points, 

The thoughts of the savant involuntarily re- 
turned to Robinson Crusoe. ‘‘ This islander,” 
said he, ‘* was very wrong to murmur at a mis- 
fortune which appears to me so fortunate; but 
my countryman had the best of it. He was born 
an inventor. He made for himself bread, an 
umbrella, a costume, and even a pipe. Priva- 
tion rendered him ingenious. Upon this palm 
tree, Robinson would have found water. Let us 
see, how would he have obtained it?” 

He reflected a long time to invent something 
after the fashion of Robinson, and the interior 
fire of thought parched his tongue still more; 
while the Nile flowed on before him with its 
sweet and majestic wave. 

Oh, necessity, mother of invention! thou wilt 
never abandon the disciples of Robinson! 

The savant clapped his hands, as if applauding 
himself; he had discovered a hydraulic process. 
What a trifle may give joy to poor humanity! 
Here is a man perched on a palm tree, devoted 
to the mouth of a crocodile, and who finds the 
secret of rejoicing, because he has invented an 
equivocal method of giving to his lips a few 
drops of the brackish waters of the Nile! 

Adamson, proud to rival his countryman, im- 
mediately set himself about the work; he tore 
off several very long branches, and tied them to- 
gether by means of filaments detached from the 
stem, and rolled between his teeth and lips. 
This done, he awaited the moment when the 
crocodile was taking a little walk, and gently 
dropped his suction pump on the banks of the 
river, where it drank much water with its spongy 
leaves, floating at the extremity. This vegetable 
rope was afterward withdrawn with much cau- 
tion, and two calcined lips, precipitating them- 
selves on the last leaves, imbibed fresh water. 
Never did gourmand at Parisian feast taste more 
Voluptuously a cup filled by the scarlet Naiad 
which flows before Bordeaux. Our savant laugh- 
ed with happiness like a school-boy; and, having 





nothing better to do, renewed the experiment 
and gave himself up without measure to all the 
excesses of intemperance, to pay his lungs for 
long arrears of thirst. Tantalus had not invented 
this, 

Adamson laughed especially at the idea of 
mystifying his crocodila who richly deserved 
such a trick. 

Reassured on the two principal wants of life, 
Adamson remembered that he had been chilly 
during the damp hours of the last night; the en- 
tire absence of costume, however favorable dur- 
ing the tropical heats of the day, was not so at 
midnight. This said or thought, Adamson ga- 
thered in his aérial alcove a quantity of enormous 
leaves, and seating himself cross-legged, like a 
tailor, fashioned a vegetable coat, which, without 
being of the latest fashion, had a primitive cha- 
racter picturesque enough. Two leaves sufficed 
for a night-cap, which was not wanting in a cer- 
tain elegance, and was far preferable to our hats. 

The author of all these ingenious inventions 
manifested his satisfaction by clasping himself in 
his arms; he was lodged, clothed, fed, and his 
thirst quenched at the expense of nature. All 
happiness is relative. Adamson esteemed him- 
self very happy, and, as regards expedients, 
looked at Robinson Crusoe disdainfully from the 
top of his palm tree. 

As he was indolently reflecting on his good 
fortune, he perceived the crocodile at the foot of 
the tree, and the monster appeared to be agitated 
by an evil thought. The savant was not mis- 
taken. 

The crocodile had reflected on his side. Un- 
able to take the palm tree either by assault or by 
blockade, he had recourse to sapping and mining. 
The enormous teeth of the monster set them- 
selves to the work, and gnawed at the root of the 
tree with ferocious eagerness. The crocodile 
seemed to be thinking thus: ‘‘It is time to put an 
end to this!” and Adamson heard, shuddering, the 
cracking of a monstrous jaw upon the base of his 
dwelling. 

The disposition of the molar and incisor teeth 
is such, with crocodiles, that they cannot injure 
the trunk of a palm tree; these monsters gnaw 
only at the side; they graze the surface, but can- 
not dig. Wise nature has thus made palm trees 
a shelter for unfortunates pursued by crocodiles. 
The savant was also ignorant of this organic 
peculiarity, and the maxillary powerlessness of 
the scaly sapper. Pliny and Saavers mention 
this reassuring fact; but these two naturalists 
couldenot at this moment be consulted on the 
chapter of crocodiles. Adamson cast his eye 
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upon the operations beneath; but placed 
too high to appreciate the danger, he ex- 
pected to see the tree fall at every mo- 
ment, and his hair stood up under his 
turban of leaves, at the idea of being 
launched into the mouth of the monster, 
and buried without an epitaph. 

The crocodile labored thus several hours 
at the sapping, and a certain discourage- 
ment was manifested in his jaw; he then 
had recourse to another expedient, that 
of beating down the palm tree with his 
tail of bronze. The tree stood firm, but 
its motions were not very consoling to the 
savant; it quivered as from an earth- 
quake, and its leafy roof was agitated 
with convulsive tremors. At intervals, a 
bunch of dates detached itself from a 
branch and fell upon the scales of the 
crocodile, and the monster redoubled his 
fury, like a besieger who receives a pro- 
jectile launched from the ramparts. This 
fall of dates also afforded Adamson an- 
other subject of terror: what would be- 
come of him if all his store of edibles 
should thus diminish by degrees. 

No man ever experienced such anguish 
so our savant, after having convinced himself 
that life was not worth defending at such a price, 
resolved to precipitate himself from the top of 
his roof, to find repose in death. Full of this 
desperate idea, he stood upon the summit of the 
trunk, put aside the branches which might have 
impeded his fall, and advancing one foot—did not 
jump. An honorable thought restrained him; 
Adamson had no family, no wife, children or 
nephews; he ought, therefore, carefully to pre- 
serve himself on the earth, as the sole represen- 
tative of the Adamsons. Man is always inge- 
nious when driving a bargain with despair. If he 
has a family, he wishes to live for them; if he is 
isolated on the earth, he wishes to live to be of 
service to himself, and not to die entirely. Non 
omnis moriar, says the Latin poet. 

Adamson was very grateful, after having taken 
this heroic resolution; he even thought himself 
cowardly for having for an instant entertained 
the thought of serving as food for the voracious 
appetite of an amphibious animal; this duty 
fulfilled, he sat down again on his vegetable arm- 
chair, and took the most minute precautions to 
save himself from falling. 

Ah! who shall ever fathom the human heart, 
and especially the heart of savants? Can it be 
believed? our solitary of the palm tree recovered 

from his first terror, found a singular amusement 
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in the spectacle of this crocodile attacking the 
trunk of a tree, strongly rooted to the rock of a 
reef. The undulations, so alarming at first, gave 
him the pleasure of a swing; he smiled with a 
paternal air at the unavailing efforts of the mon- 
ster, and addressed to him epithets of con- 
tempt. 

The strong accent which accompanied these 
insults irritated the monster, who replied by a 
clashing of scales, harmonious enough to the ear 
of the Belfast savant. 

Decidedly the palm tree was immovable, 
Adamson triumphed. He recalled the chapter of 
Seneca on the manner of building the edifice of 
one’s happiness in every situation of life, and 
resolved to build his own. 

He anticipated a happy future. What would 
be wanting? he would have a fine climate, a fru- 
gal but healthy nourishment, a charming soli- 
tude, water in profusion; he even hoped some 
day to arrest some pigeons from Ethiopia on 
their passage, and roast them in the sun. As 
for his pleasures, he would have at his feet a 
marvelous river, mysterious ruins, an amusing 
crocodile, everything necessary to pass away the 
hours agreeably. Besides, he might, at his lei- 
sure, prepare some manuscripts on the ancient 
geography of the countries which unrolled before 





him to the Emerald mountains and the mountains 
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of Ajas, immense solitudes where stand the 
ruins of the temples of Jupiter and of Apollo, 
between Berenice and Nechesia. 

Refreshed by these novel ideas, he thought 
seriously of arranging his dwelling in a more 
comfortable manner. He divided it into three 
distinct rooms, separated by partitions of leaves; 
he passed thus from one room to another, to take 
a healthful exercise and taste the pleasures of 
proprietorship. His study contained several 
reams of palm leaves on which he might write, 
as on vellum, with the aid of a stylet of bark. 
His dining-room abounded in fresh or dried 
dates, which rained into his mouth. The suction 
pump, brought to perfection, had also its special 
corner. He regretted but one thing; a pair of 
gloves. Happiness is never complete. 

Day succeeded day, pure and serene; at each 
dawn, Adamson listened and heard the cavatina 
of the Colossus of Memnon: he had, therefore, 
every morning an opera. Afterwards, he amused 
himself in looking at the crocodile, and, when he 
was pleased with it, threw it some decayed 
dates, which the monster swallowed voraciously, 
making the grave Adamson laugh. Between his 
two repasts, he gave himself up to study and 
meditation; he opened the library of his memory, 
and reading Herodotus, visited with him the 
labyrinth or the shores of Lake Moeris, or 
Arsinoe, the province of roses. Another time, 
he accompanied the Emperor Adrian on the banks 
of the Nile, to his villa of Antinous. When a 
profound thought illumined his brain, he en- 
graved it on papyrus, and took an extreme plea- 
sure in reading it twenty times. In his little 
walks, on a horizontal branch, he loved to con- 
template the, distant valley of Cambyses, and 
give a tear to those wise and unfortunate Egyp- 
tians, so cruelly ravaged by the imbecile and 
cruel Persians. Before sleeping, he studied 
astronomy beneath those splendid constellations, 
so dear to the Chaldeans and the sculptors of the 
Zodiac of Tentyris. No envious neighbor watched 
his conduct or defamed his acts; no newspaper 
occupied itself with him: no policeman stopped 
him with his wand; he was free as the air of his 
room, and laughed bitterly at all the sarcasms 
which the misanthrope Alceste utters against 
mankind. 

‘‘Why did not Alceste,” said he, ‘‘ take refuge 
on a pillar or a palm tree, like Simeon or like 
myself? he would have been spared many anxie- 
ties and cares.” 

Let us leave, for an instant, our happy ancho- 
rite on his palm tree, and descend on the left 
bank of the Nile, where a new incident in this 





history is about to be revealed by the misfortune 
of Adamson. 

M. Darlingle, a learned English botanist, was 
seeking yellow lotuses on the desert shores of 
the Nile. Herodotus saw yellow lotuses, but 
Herodotus had the privilege of seeing things 
absent; and, among others, two pyramids, six 
hundred feet in height, in the middle of Lake 
Moeris. He might then indeed have seen yellow 
lotuses. It is true that, since his epoch, they 
have disappeared ; which compels conscientious 
botanists to look for them. 

M. Darlingle was, therefore, traversing the 
Lybian chain, searching in all the crevices sus- 
pected to conceal a lotus. 

Two Arabs, armed with carbines, accompanied 
the savant. 

There are things which startle the imagination 
when one encounters them in the desert. The 
traveler Cailland relates that he was seized with 
terror, on discovering the forty pyramids of the 
Peninsula of Meroe. Cailland was in the wrong 
to be astonished on this occasion. One might 
justly be seized with terror, if, in the middle of 
the desert of Sahara, he should suddenly find a 
pretty isolated shop with this sign: ‘‘ Reading 
Room.” Now, Darlingle was in the right when 
he uttered a cry of terror on the left bank of the 
Nile. 

He had just seen two boots, the one proudly 
standing, the other gently reclining, as if fatigued 
by a long repose. 

Nothing is so stupid as a pair of boots, await- 
ing the wearer in the passage of a hotel; but 
the sentiment they may inspire, on the desert 
shore of the Nile, is inexpressible. We utter a 
cry and recoil with horror. The two serpents 
of Mercury would awaken less terror. 

We must also say that the garments, left by 
Adamson on the bank of the Nile had disap- 
peared, either carried away by the current of 
the river, or swallowed, en passant, by some om- 
niverous crocodile. The boots alone remained 
standing, and a little apart, on a pedestal of 
rocks. 

You will comprehend now, the legitimate ter 
ror of the English botanist. 

He thought, at first, that these two forms were 
a freak of nature, and a double asperity of the 
Libyan rock; but, on approaching, he recognized 
the authenticity of the leather, and recoiled with 
fear, as if in the presence of a spectre who had 
left nothing to be seen but his boots. 

The two faithful Arabs, natives of Ombos, had 
never seen boots in their lives; they were fright- 
ened at the terror of the botanist, and bravely 
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fired on the ae leather trunks, x 
which fell pierced with four balls. 
This execution could not reassure SY 
the mind of Darlingle; nevertheless a 
he appreciated the good will of the : 
Arabs, and thanked them by an ex- 
pressive gesture. 

The botanist returned to the con- 
templation of the two boots, and, in 
their new position, they appeared 
still more strange, in the midst of 
a desert. 

On the summit of his palm tree, 
Adamson heard the firing of the 
Arabs, and started; the sound of 
fire-arms always announces, among 
savages, the presence of a civilized 
man. 

He left his sleeping-room, entered 
the vestibule, put aside some leaves 
which veiled the direction of the 
east, and saw three men standing on 
the bank of the Nile. 

His first thought was a short 
malediction, uttered against the im- 
portunate persons who came to dis- 
turb him in his solitude and his 
meditation; but afterwards human 
weakness prevailed, he resolved to 
make signals of distress to these 
three human beings. 

He cut off a long branch of the palm tree, 
stripped it of its leaves to the extremity, exclu- 
sively, and waved it beneath the tree, like a 
Chinese instrument, while with the other hand 
he threw into the Nile bunches of dates, the only 
‘projectiles he had at his disposal. 

The botanist, environed by that silence known 
to aeronauts only, turned at the light noise of the 
stream, rippled by a shower of dates, and, this 
time, experienced a surprise greater than the 
first. The apparition of the boots was forgot- 
ten: he saw a palm tree waving an enormous 
feather, in the absence of any breeze, and this 
discovery, after the first moment of surprise, 
caused him infinite joy. He would have given 
all the yellow lotuses for this phenomenal palm 
‘free. 

Opening his note-book, Darlingle hastened to 
‘register this discovery and wrote thus: 

We find in Upper Egypt a species of palm tree 
which has the properties of the aloes, with this dif- 
Serence, that the aloes, after having launched its 
stem to a distance of twenty feet above the ground, 
remains immovable, while the palm-tree of Upper 
Egypt agitates vertically its upper stem, with sur- 
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prising regularity of motion. We have given to 
this tree the name of the Darlingle palm. 

This written, the botanist drew the palm-tree 
and showed it to the Arabs, having, for the mo- 
ment, no other public. These children of the 
desert, with their lynx eyes, had just discovered 
a human form among the dense foliage of the 
island palm, and their gestures pointed it out to 
the botanist, who, absorbed by the good fortune 
of his discovery, and the beauty of his design, 
did not comprehend the signs of the Arabs, and 
thought only of the sensation which would be pro- 
duced in the learned world by the Darlingle palm. 

The two Arabs still persisted; so Darlingle, 
notwithstanding his desire to be occupied only 
with himself, was at last forced to look in the 
direction of their indicating fingers. The panto- 
mime of the Arabs was as intelligible as speech. 
‘‘ Look,” said they, ‘look at that little island; 
you will see a human creature on the palm tree, 
he is in peril, he makes signals, and we must 
succor him immediately.” 

Darlingle took his little spy-glass, shrugging 
his shoulders with the air of a man who makes 4 
polite concession, and looked carelessly at the 
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palm tree, A third surprise in the same hour, 
the last absorbing all the others. He had dis- 
tinctly seen a face, and even an English face, 
appear between two leaves, and a hand which 
shook a branch stripped and surmounted by a 
tuft. He laid aside his glass with sadness, read 
his article again, looked at his design, and after 
having reflected, like Brutus, to know whether 
he should destroy his two children or suffer them 
to live—decided upon the latter. ‘‘ No matter,” 
said he, **what is written is written; I will not 
retract a word of it. Besides, since the aloes 
exist, the Darlingle palm might have existed, if 
Nature had recognized its utility; I recognize its 
utility and will maintain it.” 

This resolution taken, the three men held a 
council; the matter in question was to find a 
barque and succor this traveler in distress; one 
of the Arabs offered a suggestion, which was 
adopted. They started for Assouan, distant 
several miles in the desert; and, after two burn- 
ing hours and a rapid race through the sand- 
heaps, they reached this village, which was a 
city in the times of Herodotus. M. Darlingle 
showed the first fisherman a piece of gold and a 
barque—a pantomime always comprehended. 
They launched the barque; and the botanist, 
pointing out the direction to the mariner, said 
proudly as if he could have comprehended him; 

‘‘The island of the Darlingle palm !” 

The indicating finger would have sufficed. They 
descended the Nile. 

The island of the Darlingle palm was soon sig- 
nalled on the horizon, and in proportion as they 
approached, the lynx-eyed Arabs manifested 
some uneasiness, and exchanged signs of intelli- 
gence. After a quarter of an hour, doubt was 
no longer permitted; they had really seen an 
enormous crocodile, moving around the palm tree. 

They imparted their discovery to the botanist, 
to whom this was the fourth surprise, but who, 
unwilling to compromise the dignity of England 
in the eyes of Arabia Deserta, dissimulated his 
fear, which was very natura] to a botanist, ac- 
customed to hunt for flowers, and not to meddle 
With the amphibious monsters of the Nile. 

The Arabs conversed tranquilly, like people 
accustomed to crocodile-hunting ; they renewed 
their percussion caps, sought solid support for 
their feet, and recommended to the oarsman the 
greatest caution in his movements. 

The crocodile saw the little barque arrive as a 
prey or as a peril; he prepared for defence or 
flight, according to the importance and the num- 
ber of his aggressors. Couched on the edge of 
the river, immovable as a stuffed crocodile, he 








kept his mouth open, to swallow, on his descent, 
his first enemy. 

The two Arabs, great connoisseurs of the habits 
of this monster, stood on the prow of the barque, 
they made ready, uttered a simultaneous cry and 
fired. The balls entered the only vulnerable 
spot, the open mouth, and traversed the whole 
interior length of the animal. 

The monster shook his head with comic con- 
tortions, which provoked a mad gayety in the 
lower rooms of the palm tree; and, vomiting 
waves of black blood on the sand, closed his 
eyes, buthed in tears, and moved no more. 

Adamson readjusted his disordered vegetable 
toilette, looked for his gloves through habit, and 
finding none, descended cautiously in order not 
to tear his coat. The Arabs are grave, but their 
seriousness disappeared in a wild laugh, when 
they perceived the costume of Adamson. The 
botanist himself, reassured by the death of the 
crocodile, bit his lips, to spare his countryman 
the spectacle of English hilarity misplaced on 
such an occasion. The botanist and the savant 
shook hands, after the fashion of their country, 
and related their histories. Adamson requested 
Darlingle to restrain the immoderate laughter of 
the three Arabs, or he would carry a complaint 
to the consul. 

Then Darlingle took off his own coat, and 
generously gave it to his companion, Adamson 
withdrew apart, made his little toilette, and but- 
toned it up closely. The crocodile was placed in 
the barque as an evidence, and Adamson put on 
his boots. The moment of departure was a so- 
lemn one. Since Lord Byron, the English have 
adopted the habit of saluting the islands or con- 
tinents which they are leaving without hope of 
return. Adamson saluted his palm tree, and 
embracing it, deposited a few tears on its bark; 
he afterwards made a collection of all the leaves 
which had served him for furniture and other 
domestic uses. These precious relics were des- 
tined for the National Gallery at Charing Cross. 
In the name of the city of London, M. Darlingle 
thanked the savant, and improved the opportu- 
nity to make a speech an hour long, on the very 
spot where this donation had been so generously 
made. 

On his part, Adamson showed himself generous 
toward the botanist; he thanked him in the 
name of science, for this valuable discovery of 
the Darlingle palm, which added one individual 
more to the great family of palm trees; he even 
promised to write, in the Belfast Review, an 
article which should prove that this palm tree, 
newly discovered by the indefatigable zeal of 
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Darlingle, belonged to the species of 
the aloes of Ceylon, 

The Arabs listened and looked, with 
stupid astonishment, at these two En- 
glishmen, who spoke so long, in the 
midst of the desert, under a sun which 
roasted their foreheads, and made 
them smoke like meat upon a griddle. 

They afterwards took the land route 
to the village of Assouan, where Adam- 
son found a complete Arab costume, 
and a hospitality worthy of the days 
of Abraham and of Jacob. A man 
who should enterea European city in 
the costume which Adamson wore, 
would be imprisoned as a vagabond, 
and sentenced three months after- 
wards. 

From this moment, the savant and 
the botanist were united in the closest 
friendship. The one’ renounced the 
Peninsula of Meroe, and the other the 
yellow lotuses, and both resolved to 
seek the office of consul in some East 
Indian residence. They, therefore, 
profited by the departure of the first 
caravan to cross the desert and reach 
Cairo. Adamson remembered his vow 
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thing! He kissed the sacred toe-nails 
of the Colossus of Osimandias, and, on 
perceiving the Pyramids, deigned to 
make them a very graceful bow. The 
two friends found, at the port of Alexandria, a 
packet-boat for Malta, and soon landed on this En- 
glish island, the flower of the world, fior del mondo, 
as the Maltese say. There Darlingle and Adamson 
divided the labor; Adamson wrote, in the Malta 
Times, an admirable article on the intrepid tra- 
veling botanist, Darlingle, who had discovered 
the Darlingle palm, at the peril of his life, by 
killing two black reptiles of the species of the 
cobra capello. The article was illustrated with 
a wood-cut representing the new tree, waving its 
plume in the air. Darlingle, in his turn, an- 
nounced to the world the adventurous expedition 
of M. Adamson, who had ventured above the 
third cataract, had corrected the errors in the 
map of Bruce, and killed two crocodiles, by 
means of electricity. These two narratives pre- 
ceded the travelers to London. They were im- 
mediately summoned to Whitehall and congratu- 
lated on their discoveries. The matter did not 
end here. They received an annuity of five hun- 
dred pounds and a consul’s commission, in two 
of the best residences of India. The Darlingle 
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palm was added, in effigy, to the collection in the 
Zoological Garden, and the corpse of the croco- 
dile, killed by electricity, suspended to the ceil- 
ing of a hall in the gallery at Charing Cross. 
This is the way of the world. Those who have 
meditated on mankind will not be surprised at 
the sequel of this true Listory. Adamson at 
present represents England at Chandernagor; he 
possesses a superb habitation on the Ganges; he 
numbers six elephants in his stables; he com- 
mands ten servanty has espoused a charming 
creole, lives in the luxury of a nabob. Well! 
very often, in his days of consular idleness, he 
regrets the pleasant life he led in his aérial apart- 
ment of the island palm tree; more still! he 
regrets the moving spectacle of the amphibious 
monster; he regrets his burning thirst, so de- 
lisiously quenched with drops of water! Ennui, 
that thirst of the soul, sometimes seizes him s0 
violently that he is ready to quit his elephants, 
his dwelling, his wife, to revisit his palm tree 
and pass there a fortnight. 
Such is happiness! 
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HIRAM POWERS. 


Scutrrure is a branch of high art. It seems 
tous the highest. It is ancillary to neither of 
the other departments of art, nor seeks evolve- 
ment by aid of their expression. It is neither 
slave nor vassal, but holds, in fee simple, its own 
soul and body. It found embodiment in various 
crude shapes, from Eden to Hellas, and culmi- 
nated in the Athenian Phidias and the Attic 
School, over which he presided in the golden age 
of Pericles, about the 80th Olympiad (B. C. 460.) 
In the 85th Olympiad appeared the great Co- 
rinthian Column, and from this period to the 
taking of Corinth by the Romans, in the third 
year of the 158th Olmypiad, art, of which sculp- 
ture was the most considerable branch, kept her 
high, unclouded reign in Greece. 

In the age of Nero, to which belongs the 
Apollo Belvidere, (discovered in the fifteenth 





century, amid the ruins of his favorite villa, at 
Actium,) sculpture found a few worthy votaries, 
but lost much of the high, broad classicism of 
the attic school. 

Raphael and Michael Angelo are its great ex- 
ponents in the sixteenth century. Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Powers, and Brown in the Nine- 
teenth. Hiram Powers and H. Kirke Brown are 
the two prominent American sculptors. The 
genius and great artistic merits of both are un- 
disputed. The difference between such minds 
seems to us like that existing between two hea- 
venly bodies of the same size, the same laws, 
but having entirely different attributes. For 
instance—Sirius and Aldebaran are stars of the 
first magnitude in the same hemisphere—both 
coming to the meridian nearly at the same 
time. Both great—both beautiful in their attri- 
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butes—both attracting the admiration of all 
beholders, yet totally unlike in hue, and the 
intensity of the light they give forth. 

Powers has the advantage of priority, and of 
more protracted foreign studies, and is therefore 
nearer the meridian of his fame. 

There is no artist of the age who has so wide 
& reputation as Powers. His name and his fame 
have reached the extremes of civilization. This 
argues conclusively to our mind the great power 
of sculpture as a medium of thought and feeling. 
What heroes and heroines of history and poetry 
have made themselves more distinctly heard 
across the dark chasms of ages, than the Olympic 
Jupiter; the Minerva Parthenos; the Laocoon; 
the Apollo Belvidere; the Venus de Medici; and 
the Greek Slave ? 

Hiram Powers was born in Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, 29th July, 1805. His parents were respect- 
able farmers, with a family of nine children, of 
which Hiram was the eighth. His studies at 
this period were the branches taught at the 
district school, and drawing, for which he had a 
natural taste. While he was still a boy, his 
father, with the hope of increasing his fortune, 
removed to Ohio, where he died soon after his 
arrival, 

Hiram was now thrown upon his own re- 
sources. He went to Cincinnati, where he found 
employment in a reading-room connected with 
some of the principal hotels of the city. Subse- 
quently he found a situation with a clock maker, 
and took charge of the mechanical department 
of the business. He soon exhausted this branch 
of the arts, and aspired to something higher. 
About this time he made the acquaintance of a 
Prussian who was engaged upon a bust of Gen- 
eral Jackson, 

From him our artist obtained some knowledge 
in the art of modeling, and was soon able to 
produce busts in plaster of considerable merit. 
One of his busts made at this period, he declares 
his best work in that department. 

Powers now felt that art was his proper voca- 
tion, and staked his all on this one cast. How 
fortunate was this throw of the dice, the world 
already knows. ‘ 

For the next seven years he superintended the 
artistie department of the Western Musuem, at 
Cincinnati. In 1835, he gave up this situation, 
and went to Washington. Here he made the busts 
of the most eminent men of the time, and by the 
aid of Mr. N. Longworth, soon embarked for 
Italy, for the purpose of studying the antiques, 
and of living in the atmosphere of art. 

He arrived and settled in Florence in 18387. 


For a while he devoted himself entirely to the 
making of busts. In due time, encouraged by the 
success of his heads, he undertook something 
more elaborate in the ideal. The subject was 
Eve. When the model of this statue was near 
its completion, Powers received a visit from the 
celebrated Thorwaldsen. This great sculptor 
expressed himself in strong terms of admiration 
of the busts—and the Eve. 

Powers apologetically remarked that Eve was 
his first statue ; to which Thorwaldsen replied— 
“Any man might be proud of it as his last!” 
On leaving the studio, he declared that he could 
not make such busts, and that Powers was the 
greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo. 

Our artist’s next ideal work was the Greek 
Slave, the most celebrated of his statues. It was 
modeled in 1842, and was completed in about 
eight months from its commencement. With the 
most perfect living models before him, the sculp- 
tor toiled with his chisel until breathing, this 
matchless creation stepped out from the marble 
block, an immortal embodiment of purity, beauty, 
and grace. 

The Greek Slave is a nude statue, representing 
a female slave exposed for sale in the Turkish 
Bazaar. F 

The figure is upright, and rests the right hand 
upon a support, over which is thrown a modern 
Greek drapery. . The hands are bound in 
chains; the head well poised, with an averted 
look, on the neck and chest. 

The expression of the countenance is that of 
retiring modesty. The bosom is youthful, yet 
full. The modeling of every part of the body 
most accurate as to form, and inimitable as to 
texture. 

Language is inadequate to express the perfect 
execution of this statue. The best works of the 
antiques in this attribute are inferior to it. The 
Venus de Medici sinks into insignificance before 
it. In the proportions of the person, the outline 
of the limbs, the delicate convolutions of the 
muscles, the absolute truth of every detail in all 
the complex human organism, Nature is repro- 
duced in her most ideal beauties. 

The Greek Slave was placed on exhibition at 
Messrs. Graves, publishers, Pall-Mall, London, 
in 1845, where daily the nobility and the best 
artists in England congregated, and stood rapt 
in the spell of its beauty. The London press 
conceded to the American sculptor the credit of 
having executed one of the greatest works of 
modern times. 

In 1847, this statue was brought to America 





and placed on exhibition in the National Acad- 
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emy, Broadway, New York. Shrieks of admira- 
tion began to ring through the papers, and we 
repaired to the spot to see what these sudden 
outories meant. 

As we entered, we found ourselves in a new 
world, and a new atmosphere such as we had 
never breathed before. The Slave stood on a 
revolving pedestal, about four feet high. The 
light fell on it from the sky window. Seats were 
placed in front of it, into one of which we sank 
in a sort of trance, repeating audibly to the ear 
of our soul— 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever !” 

A halo of beauty encircled not only the brow, 
but the entire figure. The breast heaved, the 
lips moved, the muscles breathed, and gently as 
the mists disappear before the sun, the cold 
marble mortality vanished, and it stood before us 
a living, thinking, speaking soul. 

The history of her fallen country, her Greek 
home, her Greek lover, her Greek friends, her 
capture, her exposure in the public market 
place; the freezing of every drop of her young 
blood beneath the libidinous gaze of shameless 
traffickers in beauty; the breaking up of the 
deep waters of her heart; then, their calm 
settling down over its hopeless ruins, flowed 
noiseless into the rapt ear of our mind. Voices 
from a group near aroused us from our stupor, 
when we found we had been in this spell five 
hours. 

Some squeamish critics objected to the nudity 
of the figure. There is one great truth in art 
that sets all criticism aside. ’Tis this: 

The human form is in its nature the most per- 
fect of all forms, and is the only one in which 
the passions (that are the soul of art) can be em- 
bodied. The nude human figure, therefore, is 
the only subject which can call forth the best 
faculties of the sculptor; and the only one on 
which he can build an immortal work. 

The artist has but two sources for his themes; 
humanity and Pagan mythology. The strict 
disciples of the antique adhere to mythical sub- 
jects; but Powers boldly and nobly seeks to 
found in sculpture the school of humanity. He 
takes his subjects from the great sea of passion, 
which have in themselves a universal interest, 
and aims at embodying in them the divine spirit 
which has moved among men since the advent of 
Christ. 

The supreme element in the Greek Slave, 
and in all Powers’ works, is the human, brought 
into the world of art by aid of Christianity, 

In the Greek Slave he has, from our point of 





summate harmony between the title and his 
theme. 

From the intensely concentrated brows; the 
resolved lips; the abstracted features, grief 
speaks in most subdued tones. Her slave-doom— 
her exposure in the market—no one woe pre- 
dominates. She is looking into the deep, dark 
waters, collected into the sea of sorrow, calmly, 
serenely, resignedly, as only a strong and great 
soul can look, when beneath that frightful abyss, 
lies freedom, and hope, and love, and happiness. 


T0 THE GREEK SLAVE 
We do forget thy beauty—all the grace 

Of thy most perfect shape arrests us not, 

Save to enhance most melancholy thought— 
Thou saddest relic of thy god-like race. 

Fit emblem of thy country—gyves in place 

Of garlands, a mournful tenderness is wrought 

Athrough thy frame, that whatsoe’er thy lot, 
Shall keep thy spirit holy as thy face. 

I had not looked upon thee had a line 

Breathed of the myrtle goddess of thy clime ; 

But such a sinless, meek rebuke is thine 
That thy mute purity abashes crime. 

Thou art become a soul, sweet marble life, 
A pleader for the good, not knowing evil strife. 

There are two copies, and the original of the 
Greek Slave extant. One of the copies was re- 
cently distributed by the Western Art Union as 
one of its prizes. 

The Fisher Boy is our artist’s next great work. 
It is well known in America, and deservedly cele- 
brated. 

The statue entitled ‘‘Ammrica,” is a draped 
female figure of semi-colossal size. It represents 
a woman of noble mien, crowned with a diadem 
of stars; one hand lifted and pointing upward, 
while the other rests on a bundle of rods. A 
sceptre lies beneath her feet, and her face is ra- 
diant with hope and trust in the future The 
three ideas which the artist has attempted to 
evolve, are God, Union and Liberty. This 
statue was executed in the hope of securing for 
it an order from the United States Congress, but 
as that body saw fit to bestow its patronage on 
another person, Mr. Powers intends keeping it 
in his family, and declines all offers for its pur- 
chase. 

The statue of California is an ideal figure about 
the size of life, representing the Genius of Gold, 
holding a divining rod in her left hand, and 
pointing with it to the earth; while in her right, 
behind her back, she conceals the thorns attend-. 
ant upon the path of lucre. This statue is one. 
of the most original Powers has yet produced. It 
embodies a universal idea. The attitude and: 





view, fully evolved his idea, and produced con- 





poise of the body give it an air of lightness and: 
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arrested motion. The face has one intent ex- 
pression, a wild beauty of its own; while the 
long braided hair floats loosely over the shoul- 
ders. 

The statue of Calhoun is among Powers’ 
latest productions. It was shipwrecked off Fire 
Island in 1850, but was afterwards recovered, 
and sent to the city of Charleston, 8. C. 

Our artist is now engaged on a statue of 
Washington, for the state of Louisiana. 

We shall now speak of his busts, ideal and 
real, It was in these that he laid the foundation 
of his reputation. 

The Proserpine is the head and bust of a beau- 
tiful woman, and is one of the finest things of 
the kind in existence. It has been repeated 
about fifty times. The price per copy, $400. 
Diana and Psyche are among his later ideal 
busts. 

Diana is a cold, stately head, finished with the 
perfection which characterizes every thing from 
the artist’s chisel. 

The Psyche is a most exquisite embodiment of 
youth, beauty, and virgin purity, with a face 
divine. Besides these, he has made busts of 
Jackson, Webster, Adams, Calhoun, Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall, and many others of less note. 

The superiority of Powers as a skillful maker 
of busts, is universally acknowledged. The 
portraits of Apelles, a painter in the time of 
Alexander the Great, were said to be so near to 
the originals, that physiognomists of that day 
were able to form their prognostics upon, them 
as accurately as on the examination of the living 
individuals. The busts of Powers challenge a 
similar scrutiny; and may be studied like the 
heads of Apelles, though destitute of those indi- 
cations of character which depend on changes 
of color. He preserves the whole individuality 
of his subjects, while he even imitates the poro- 
sities and habitual wrinkles of the skin. He 
spares no pains to make every head preserve, in 
the smallest part, that harmonious type, com- 
posed of unity and variety, which belongs to 
itself. 

The annexed cpinion of Powers’ statues, is 
from the pen of a distinguished Divine. 

We give it to corroborate our own verdict in 
favor of the artist’s great ability :— 

“<I cannot easily express the pleasure I have 


‘had in looking at these statues. I should be 
almost afraid to say how they impress me in 


comparison with other works of art. The most 
powerful, certainly, of all the statues in the 
world, is the Apollo di Belvidere. That is gran- 


deur. If we descend a step lower, and seek for 





—————SSSS__ 
beauty, I confess that I have nowhere felt it, as 
in these works of Powers: in his Eve, that is to 
say, and in the ‘Greek Slave.” I donot mean 
the beauty of mere form, of the moulding of 
limbs and muscles. In this respect it is very 
likely that the Venus de Medici is superior to 
the Eve and the Greek Girl. But I mean that 
complex character of beauty which embraces, 
with muscular form, the moral sentiment of a 
work. And looking at this last trait, I fearlessly 
ask any one to look at the Venus and at the 
Greek Girl, and then to tell me where the highest 
intellectual and moral beauty is found. There 
cannot be a moment’s doubt. There is no senti- 
ment in Venus—but modesty. She is notin a 
situation to express any sentiment—or any other 
sentiment. She has neither done any thing, nor 
is going to do any thing, nor is she in a situation 
to awaken in herself, or in others, any moral 
emotion. There she stands, and says, if she 
says any thing: ‘‘I am all beautiful, and I 
shrink a little from the exposure of my charms.” 
Well she may. There ought to be some reason 
for exposure besides beauty; like fidelity to his- 
tory, as in the Eve, or helpless constraint, as in the 
Greek Girl. Nay, according to the true laws of 
art, can that be right in a statue which would be 
wrong, improper, disgusting, in real life? Iam 
so bold as to doubt it. Art proposes the repre- 
sentation of something that exists or may pro- 
perly and beautifully exist in life. And I doubt 
whether statuary or painting have any more 
business to depart from that rule than poetry. 
And suppose that an epic poem, for the sake 
of heightening the charms and attractions of 
its heroine, should describe her as walking 
about naked. Could it be endured? Nor any 
more do I believe that sculpture, without some 
urgent cause, should take a similiar liberty. A 
draped statue can be beautiful, and can answer 
all the ordinary purposes of a work of art: wit- 
ness Canova’s Hebe, and the Polyhymnia in the 
Louvre—an ancient work. And I doubt not that 
ancient art would have given us more examples 
of this kind, if the moral delicacy had been equal 
to the genius that inspired it. I trust that 
Christian refinement, breaking away from the 
trammels of blind subjection to the antique, will 
sipply the deficiency. But at any rate, the 
statues of Mr. Powers are entirely free from 
this objection. She who walked in the bowers 
of primeval innocence had never thought of ap- 
parel—had not yet been ashamed to find herself 
devoid of it: and she is clothed with associations 
which scarcely permit others to think of the 
possession or want of it. She is represented in 
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this work as standing, and her left hand hangs 
negligently by her side; her right holds the 
apple, and. upon this, with the head a little in- 
clined, her countenance igs fixed—and in this 
countenance there are beautifully blended a 
meditation, a sadness, and an eagerness. When 
I first saw this statue, or model rather, the last 


of these expressions was not given, I said tothe 


artist: ‘I see here two things; she meditates 
upon the point before her, and she is sad at the 
thought of erring.’ He said: ‘Yes, that is 
what I would express, but I must add another 
trait.’ I feared to have him touch it; but when 
I next saw the work, that expression of eager 
desire was added, which doubtless fills up the 
true ideal of the character. I do not wish to 
speak of this work in any general terms of com- 
monplace praise. The world will see it, the 
skillful will judge of it, and I have no doubt 
about their verdict. 

‘‘Much as I admire this statue, I confess that 
the Greek Slave interests me more deeply. I have 
spoken of the want of sentiment in the Venus, 
The form is beautiful, but the face is confessedly 
insipid. The Greek Slave is clothed all over 
with sentiment, sheltered, protected by it from 
every profane eye. Brocade, cloth of gold, could 
not be a more complete protection than the ves- 
ture of holiness in which she stands. For what 
does she stand there? To be sold—to be sold to 
& Turkish harem. A perilous position to be 
chosen by an artist of high and virtuous intent. 
A perilous point for the artist, being a good 
man, to compass. What is it? The highest 
point in all art. To make the spiritual reign 
over the corporeal; to sink form in ideality. 








In this particular case, to make the appeal to 
the soul entirely control the appeal to sense; 
to make the exposure of this Beautiful creature 
foil the base intent for which it is made; to 
create a loveliness such that it charms every 
eye, and yet that has no value for the slave- 
market, that has no more place there than if it 
were the loveliness of infancy ; nay, that repels, 
chills, disarms the taste that would buy. And 
how complete is the success! I would fain 
assemble all the licentiousness in the world 
around this statue, to be instructed, rebuked, 
disarmed.” 

Powers is what the schoolmen call a self-made 
artist; that is, he was born with the divine affla- 
tus which comes ready made from the hand of 
the Creator. Lysippus was a self-made artist; 
or what is called self-taught. Yet Alexander 
said: ‘*No one shall paint me but Apelles, and 
no one shall represent me in bronze but Lysip- 
pus.” All the cities of Greece sought his works, 
and held them. so sacred, they would not allow 
them to be moved from their original niches 
without insurrection. He executed 610 statues 
of great merit. 

Powers has lived in Florence seventeen years, 
where he enjoys the highest social position. He 
has a family of eight children, whose busts are 
among his most pleasing works. He is a Sweden- 
borgian, and a fine conversationist, as we have 
been told by those who have heard him. He is 
a true American, and looks longingly to the day 
when he may turn his face homeward. Will not 
his country show her gratitude by inviting him 
home, and furnishing him the means of spending 
the rest of his life in his native land? 





THE SHADOW OF THE HAND. 


BY R, H. STODDARD. 


I. 


You were very charming, Madam, 
In your silks and satins fine, 

And you made your lovers drunken, 
But it was not with your wine! 

There were court gallants in dozens, 
There were princes of the land, 

And they would have died to save you, 
As they knelt and kissed your hand- 
For they saw no stain upon tt, 

It was such a snowy hand! 
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II. 


But for me, I knew you better, 

And while you were flaunting there, 

I remembered some one lying, 

With the blood on his white hair 

He was pleading for you, Madam, 
Where the shriven spirits stand, 

But the Book of Life was darkened ‘ 
By the Shadow of the Hand— : 
It was tracing your perdition, 

Kor the blood upon your hand! 
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* A STORY. 


ae 


BY ALICE CARY. 


‘‘On, mother, mother! father has sold old 
Brindle and her calf, don’t you think—sold her for 
twenty-five dollars—a good deal of money, aint 
it? There she goes, now; just look up the lane 
and see her—how she shakes her head and bawls. 
She don’t want to go, but her calf runs like every- 
thing—it don’t care—look quick, Hannah; look 
Nancy, or you wont see her, she is just going out 
of sight, now;” and little Willie Davidson ran 
out of the house as he finished telling the news, 
and climbed to the top of the gate-post for a last 
glimpse of old Brindle. Nancy ran to the gate 
too, asking Willie if he was quite sure of what 
he said, and straining her eyes to catch one more 
look of the cow she had milked so often, and that 
seemed to her almost like a friend. She did not 
return to the house at once, but fell to digging 
about some pink roots—perhaps to divert her 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Davidson stitched faster on the work she 
was sewing, and the moisture gathered in her 
soft blue eyes as she did so, for she was a kind- 
hearted woman, and could not have even a dumb 
creature about her that she did not love. 

‘¢Qh, mother!” shouted Willie, ‘all the cows 
have seen that Brindle is going, and they are 
scampering across the field toward her, as fast as 
they can—Spot is tearing up the ground with all 
her might. Do you suppose cows can feel bad, 
mother? If they cant, what makes them act so?” 
. “Oh, I don’t know, my child, never mind;” 
replied the mother, her voice choked and her 
eyes running over by this time. Hannah called 
Willie in presently, and asked him if he was sure 
Brindle was sold, and really knew what money 
she had brought; and when he said that he saw 
the man count twenty-five dollars into father’s 
hand she smiled and burst into a merry song, 
as she skipt about the work, for the sun was 
going down, and it was time for the evening 
chores. 

Nancy remained digging about the pink roots, 
and thinking of Brindle a long time, and of the 
pretty little calf, whose silken ears she had held 
so softly in her hands, only that morning. The 
last sunshine faded from the brown gable of the 
old homestead—the chickens began to gather 
in quiet groups, and talk soberly of bedtime; 
the turkeys to gobble their last news; and the 
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geese to waddle slowly homeward, when she 
looked down the lane the way Brindle was gone— 
knowing she would not see her, but feeling im- 
pelled to look, she knew not why. The dust was 
all settled on the path she had gone, and quiet 
stretched the long road as far as she could see— 
quiet, but not all deserted—slowly and wearily 
as it seemed, she saw coming in the distance 9 
foot traveler—his coat swung over one arm, and 
a bundle on his shoulder. How often we look 
at our future fate, and suspect it not. Certainly 
Nancy dreamed not that poor traveler was any: 
thing to her. 

Tired, very tired, from his work in the field, 
and slow, bchind the plow which he held sideways, 
for he did not care to turn a furrow now, came 
Mr. Davidson—the chains of the harness dragged 
heavily and rattled noisily as he came; and the 
old work-horses walked soberly enough, for they 
were tired too. Perhaps the smoke going up 
from the homestead chimney looked pleasant to 
the young man, and doubtless the smile and 
salutation of the farmer were kindly as he over- 
took him and slackened his pace, to make some 
inquiry about the nearest inn, and the prospects 
of obtaining employment thereabouts. 

‘*What work can you do?” asked Mr. David- 
son, letting the plow fall to the ground as he 
spoke. 

The young man raised it up, and held it 
steadily aslant as he replied that he had been 
used to farm-work, and could do anything a far- 
mer would be likely to require. 

‘¢Come in,” said Mr. Davidson, ‘‘and we will 
talk further about the matter.” 

Nancy had seen him holding the plow for her 
father as they came along, and she waited and 
gave him a sweet smile as he entered the gate— 
a smile that brought a deeper color to his cheek 
than had ever been there before, for the youth 
was a poor hard-working youth, and not much 
used to woman’s smiles. Hannah gave him 
careless nod, but did not break off her song for 
his coming. She did not see the heightened 
color of his cheek, nor the tenderness in his blue 
eyes—she did not look ateither. When it was 
milking time, Timothy Linley, for that was the 
young man’s name, offered to do the milking. 

«J will assist him,” said Nancy, for she and 
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Hannah were used to doing all; but Hannah 
made no such offer, on the contrary, she re- 
mained in the house teasing her mother for a 
new gown and bonnet. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Davidson sat on the cool 
stones at the door, in the deep shadow of the 
twilight, she told him how good the girls had 
been—how they had staid at home all summer, 
and spun and milked and churned, and now it 
was coming fall, and they deserved a little leisure 
and reward—in short, she wanted them to have 
some money, what he could spare, and spend a 
week in town with their aunt Martha. Just as 
a good husband and father would have done, Mr. 
Davidson counted into his wife’s hand half the 
price of the cow, saying— 

*¢ Will that do?” 

‘¢We must not both leave mother for a week,” 
said Nancy; ‘‘you may go, Hannah, in my 
place, I shall be quite well satisfied with what 
you buy for me; and as for visiting Aunt Martha, 
I will do that some other time.” 

Never once said Hannah, ‘‘ we will both go and 
stay three days—that will make a nice little visit, 
and you must choose your new dress yourself.” 

Timothy said Nancy must go—he would help 
her mother all he could—he would churn and 
draw all the water, and make the fires, and do 
many other chores, but Nancy made excuses, for 
she felt how illy she could be spared, and Han- 
nah went alone. 

When the market-day came round, and Mr. 
Davidson went to town with the expectation of 
bringing home Hannah, with all the new things, 
mother and daughter were very busy—baking in 
the big brick oven was done, and the house all 
set in order as for a stranger guest; it was quite 
an event for Hannah to come from town with so 
much to tel! and so many new things. Toward 
nightfall, when all eyes were straining down the 
road to catch the first glimpse, the white faces 
of the horses were seen. 

‘‘There they come!” shouted Willie, from the 
gate-post. Nancy raised herself on tiptoe, while 
the good mother hastened to lay the cloth—but 
no, only the father was there. Great anxiety 
prevailed, and the wagon seemed to be an hour 
coming through the hollow and over the hill. 
Nancy ran to the gate to learn what was the 
matter. 

‘‘Nothing, Nancy, nothing,” said the old man, 
smiling; but it was a very sad smile, and he 
added, ‘Hannah has found better friends than 
any of us, that is all.” 

Seeing how sad Nancy looked, Timothy man- 
aged to milk all the cows except one—it was 








not hard work at all, he said, he always liked to 
milk; and when the last chores were done, it 
was not yet dark, and one of the mildest and 
sweetest of the October days—so mild and so 
sweet, that Timothy ventured to say, blushing 
bashfully, and looking down, that a walk in the 
orchard would be pleasant, So, taking a basket 
as an excuse, likely, Timothy and Nancy went to 
the orchard together. The knolls, cushioned 
softly with grass, beneath the trees, invited to 
repose, and the heavy and curtaining silence to 
confidence. Every heart knows its own sorrows, 
and every heart desires that some other heart 
shall know them, and as naturally as the leaves 
fell in their lap, fell their words of gentle com- 
plaint and appeal for sympathy—not in vain. 

A few days after this, Hannah came home, 
riding in a fine carriage, and with a fine gentle- 
man beside her. She was a girl of fresh impul- 
sive feelings, of a showy style, and easily charmed 
by flattery. And she had given and received ad- 
miration, if not affection. 

In her new bonnet with its gay ribbons, and 
new dress, ruffled and flounced, the plainer mo- 
ther and sister hardly knew Hannah. 

I am sorry to say, that the disposition she had 
made of the money was not a little selfish—Nan- 
cy’s dress and bonnet were not only less gay, but 
evidently a good deal less expensive than her 
own. 

When the apples hung their red cheeks down 
another year, and the mists were like dim sha- 
dows along the yellow leaves of the woods, the 
old homestead had a quieter and soberer look— 
Nancy and Hannah were married. Timothy, a 
slender and delicate youth, was the husband of 
one, and a healthy, hale man, who counted his 
money by thousands—the same who brought 
Hannah home in the fine carriage—was her hus- 
band now. She was gone to live in a great city, 
to be surrounded by fashion and friends, and 
wear fine morning dresses and evening dresses, 
and forget her playmate and workmate, poor 
Nancy. 

November midnight lay black over the town, 
and black over the country; spires gleamed 
faintly through the rain; roofs stretched wide 
and wet over the sleeping and waking - -ultitude, 
and the street lamps, burning dimly,. _ ted only 
now and then some home-going coach or solitary 
wanderer. The lamps in the halls and at the 
doors of the great houses had been put out, and 
only here and there, through windows closed 
against the rain, shone a little light. Some ex- 
ceptions there were, it is true; mirth will not 
always let the November rain put out its fires, 
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and melancholy will have its lights and watchers, 
too—life will come to life in its time, and death 
will claim his own at midnight, as well as at 
noon. So, here and there, in the rainy darkness, 
stood a house lighted from basement to chamber, 
but only with one of them have we todo. The 
lamps at the door blaze over the broad steps, and 
the glittering chandelier in the hall shines up 
the broad and elegantly-furnished staircase. 
Coaches wait at the door, and the silver mount- 
ing of the harness is gemmed with rain—there is 
no noise of music or of dancing within; and yet, 
from the quick-moving steps and variously flash- 
ing lights, the occasion seems to be mirthful. 


_ Let us go in and see. In the drawing-room the 


lights are not brilliant, but the table in the re- 
fectory is spread as for a holyday, and we hear 
voices, suppressed, but joyful. Ah, here in the 
softened light of these rich and carefully drawn 
curtains, we learn the secret—a child is born to 
wealth and honor to-night, and friends are come 
through the November rain to rejoice with the 
mother, and to kiss the bright-eyed little one, 
who as yet knows nothing of the quality of the 
new world into which it has come. 

We will leave them now, for their lives have 
been ‘‘a cake untouched,” and have hardened 
in the perpetual sunshine of prosperity. 

The rainy clouds of that midnight stretched 
far beyond the roofs of the city, over cultivated 
figlds and dreary reaches of woods; over warm 
sheltered homesteads; great farms, where the 
housed cattle listened to the rain on the roof; 
along the grass-grown and obscure road, where 
the mower had drawn up his wagon beneath the 
sheltering beach tree, and wakeful, watched his 
log fire struggling with the storm, and over the 
settler’s cabin and clearing—and this last chiefly 
interests us now. Scarcely at all shines the 
light from the small window against the great 
background of wet black woods; and the rain 
soaks noiselessly in the mellow ground of the 
small patch of clearing where the house stands— 
if house, so small and rude a habitation may be 
called. But its heavy beating is heard distinctly 
by the anxious watchers by the bedside—for be- 
tween them and the clap-boards of the roof, there 
is no floor nor ceiling. In the rough stone fire- 
place some oak wood is burning, and two tallow 
candles on the mantle-shelf make the light, which 
is shaded from the bed by a temporary screen. 
No splendid draperies soften the light to the eyes, 
that for the first time have opened upon the pain 
and sorrow of the world. The country doctor 
sits dreamily by the fire, hearing imperfectly the 
neighing of his rain-beaten horse, at the door; 





the murmured voices of the women, and the 
moans of the mother, who has come to a deeper 
than midnight darkness, and must enter it alone. 

The crying of the little daughter beside her 
makes to her understanding no woful seeming of 
orphan struggles and sorrows—she hears it not— 
let us hope she hears the welcoming songs of the 
angels. ' 

Gloomily and wet came the day, and the 
stranger but kind-hearted women trod softly 
about the bed—not that there was any fear of 
waking the sleeper—if the crying of her baby 
disturbed her not, how should the treading of 
their footsteps? Yet her smile was so like life, 
they could not but tread softly as they came near 
her—the hair was so bright and sunny, you could 
not believe the cheek beneath it was so hard and 
cold—the feet had been so quick to do good, it 
was hard to believe they were straightened for 
the last time; the eyes had but yesterday shone 
with such tenderness and love for every living © 
thing—how, oh, how could they be darkened for- 
ever? So the women trod softly, and folded the 
sheet softly down about the bosom that, beyond 
all other chilling, Death had chilled. 

The brightest of the sun’s light strayed behind 
the clouds, and the rain fell and fell—most dis- 
mally over the two men who had left all more 
cheerful work for the digging of a grave—the 
red brier-leaves shifted with the rain, and clung 
about the mound, by the side of which they were 
digging—it had not been there long, for no grass 
was grown on it as yet, and not a bit of moss 
dims the lettering of the head-stone—*“ Timothy 
Lindley, aged twenty-five years,’ is all that is 
graven there—what need of more—all his good- 
ness was known to the soul that has gone to 
meet him; for it is the grave of poor Nancy the 
two men are making. No spot could be more 
gloomy than that where she was laid, a new and 
seldom-traveled road on the one side, and a thick 
wood standing in everlasting shadow on the other. 

When the baby was a week old, a man and 
woman, a plain-looking and tearful pair, jour- 
neyed that way, and took her with them. Many 
times they kissed her, naming her Orpha, and 
in the old house where her mother had lived she 
grew to womanhood, a great comfort to them— 
her grand-parents—almost all the comfort they 
had, in fact, for Willie had gone out into the 
world, and quite—no, not quite—but nearly for- 
gotten he was ever a boy, and sat on the gate- 
post, and with tears in his eyes, looking after old 
Brindle. He was a man, with all a man’s aims 
and ambitions, and though he still loved and re- 
verenced his parents—the love was no longer 
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primary, and sometimes for months and months 
no letter came to inquire of their welfare, or say 
what were his own hopes and fears. And Han- 
nah was living, and prosperous and happy, and 
yet so different was her life from theirs, and so 
far had she grown away from them, that they 
thought almost as sadly of her as of Nancy. 

Her fine house was only a day’s journey from the 
old homestead, and yet for seven years she had not 
made it a visit, so absorbed with travels other- 
where, and with the thick-crowding gayeties of 
her life, had she been. A sense, if not the feel- 
ing of filial affection, was not quite lost to her, 
however, and prompted, mostly by duty, she one 
day wrote a letter to the old folks, and with a 
tact which, in their simplicity, they interpreted 
as the spontaneous opening of her heart, spoke 
of the old life at the homestead, in terms of ten- 
der endearment, almost of regret—she began 
with ‘‘my much loved parents,” and closed with 
“your ever dutiful and affectionate child.” She 
was careful to make no account of her present 
mode of living, further than to say they had been 
blessed and prospered abundantly, and lived very 
comfortably, thank Providence. She did not 
say so in so many words, but the general tone of 
her letter implied that we were all poor suffering 
sinners together, traveling to the same goal, but 
not by precisely the same road. Her oldest 
daughter, Anna, who it was pretended was named 
for herself, was shortly to be married, she inti- 
mated, very advantageously, into one of the 
oldest and most respectable families in the coun- 
try. She really wished she could see the dear 
faces of her good old father and mother again, 
but really her motherly duties were so stringent 
that she found herself still obliged to hold the 
pleasure in reserve. Upon what little chances 
fate seems to turn—when that letter was sealed 
and superscribed, Hannah threw it down with a 
yawn, mingled with a sigh of satisfaction, saying 
to herself, **Thank my stars, the dreaded task 
is done for another year!” 

Could that good old father and mother have 
heard that exclamation, their cheeks would not 
have flushed with the happy glow of much younger 
men and women, as they did when sweet-voiced 
Orpha stood up before the candle, between the 
blessing and the meat of the supper-table, and 
read that letter aloud. Orpha had been to school 
& good deal more than they, and could read 
Writing as well as print. 

“Oh, isn’t it strange,” she exclaimed, when 


She had finished the reading, ‘‘that cousin Anna 


is to be married? Why, she is only just as old 
as lam;” and like the child she was, she won- 





dered whether Anna could make bread and pies, 
and was thoroughly accomplished in the beauti- 
ful art of housekeeping. Aunt Hannah did not 
say, but she supposed that was to be taken for 
granted, for Anna was an accomplished singer, 
embroidered well, and could ride on horseback, 
and play chess admirably—all this Orpha knew, 
and of course the more necessary instruction of 
sewing and cooking had been given first. Her 
little head was quite turned with wonder as to 
what Anna would wear when she was married, 
and in what sort of fashion the dress would be 
made. She supposed her uncle could afford to 
give her a hundred dollars, if she wanted it, to 
buy wedding clothes with; but for her part, she 
could not well see how so much could be spent, 
Once, when her grandfather had given her twen- 
ty-five dollars, she went to the near village and 
bought everything she needed, and carried fifteen 
dollars home with her. 

For a few moments she sat quietly, seeing the 
serious happiness in the faces of her grandparents, 
and then bursting into a merry laugh at the idea, 
she said— 

‘*Wouldn’t it be a pleasant surprise to Aunt 
Hannah, and all of them, to see me coming into 
their house some night, when they had not been 
told anything about it, and you, grandfather, 
and you too, grandmother. Oh, wouldn’t it be 
delightful ?” 

And as she clapped her little brown hands in 
glee, her grandparents could not tell whether it 
were she or the candle that made the room so 
light. & 

«‘T suppose likely Anna will go away off some- 
where,” said Mrs. Davidson, ‘‘ and we shall never 
have another chance of seeing them all together.” 

She said no more—there was no need that she 
should say more; and after a thoughtful silence, 
the good-hearted husband and grandfather said— 

“If there should come a good snow, now— 
seems to me the air feels like it.” 

‘“‘Well, grandfather, suppose there should, 
what of it, say, grandfather ?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing, pet,” replied the old man, try- 
ing to look serious—‘‘it would be nice sleigh- 
riding, that’s all.” 

Orpha pouted a very little, and broke the piece 
of bread she held iff her hand into small crumbs 
on her plate, till catching the reassuring glance 
of her grandmother, her pretty cheeks dimpled 
and blushed for shame—for well enough she 
knew what her grandfather was thinking about. 
A good girl was Orpha, petted a great deal, and 
spoiled a little, of course, but with a heart of un- 
suspecting innocence, and soft and warm as the 
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sunshine. As she lay in bed two hours later, in 
her chamber, next the roof, she held her eyes 
fast shut with her fingers, but in vain—they 
would not be sleepy. She kept saying to herself 
she did not see what was the reason, for, useless 
as the effort is, we are always trying, all of us, 
to deceive ourselves; and though Orpha held her 
eyes so close, her ears were sensitive to every 
sound. She heard her grandparents talking by 
the fire below stairs, and thought it not impro- 
bable they were planning a visit to Aunt Han- 
nah’s. How she wanted to know what they said; 
to be sure, grandmother would tell her in the 
morning—but what of that, it was twenty years 
till morning. Presently, she. became almost sure 
she heard the snow sifting against the windows 
in the wind. She raised her head on her hand, 
and looked out, and though she was almost sure 
it was snowing fast, she could not rest, and in 
another moment was pattering across the floor in 
her bare feet—never had snow heartier greeting, 
than when its white flakes fell in her hand. No 
little bird under its mother’s wing ever felt more 
comfortable and happy than she that night in 
her own warm bed. Not selfishly happy—but 
how could she help being glad, when her grand- 
parents and she were going to give Aunt Hannah 
and the young ladies such a surprise of pleasure. 
To be sure, she wanted to see Anna’s wedding 
dresses and all her fine things, and felt a little 
curiosity to know what manner of husband she 
had chosen—whether his eyes were blue or black ; 
if he wore his beard, and if he were worthy; but 
surely he was, for her Cousin Anna would never 
marry a man who was not both very wise and 
very good. 

The voices of the old folks by the fire had been 
still a good while, and in the distance she heard 
the roosters crow for midnight, as she glided 
from dreams to dreams, the sleeping less delu- 
sive than the waking ones. 

It was well for Orpha that she did not hear 
what the old folks said, as, laying the embers 
together, they trimmed the candle, and spelled 
through Hannah’s carelessly written letter—it 
was well she did not see the tears that wet it as 
they reproached themselves for their long ne- 
glect of their darling child—they had sent her 
presents of apples and potafdes and flour every 
year, but they had never once gone to her house; 
fifty miles seemed a great journey, and so the 
faces of their grandchildren were strange to 
them. They had thought (they were sorry for 
it now) that Hannah would not care about seeing 
her old-fashioned father and mother in.her stylish 
house in town. They never once saw, as they 





spelled through the letter, that she did not say, 
**come to me,” after the ‘I cannot go to you;” 
nor did they notice that Orpha’s name was not 
once in the letter. Hannah could not help wish- 
ing to see Orpha, and loving her when she knew 
how pretty and how good she was; they knew 
that; and to the dear child it would be like a 
journey to paradise—that they might well be 
assured of—so they said, as they folded the let- 
ter carefully and laid it next the picture of little 
Samuel, between the leaves of the big Bible. 

“We are growing old now, and if we ever go 
to see Hannah, there will not come a better time— 
it will be a tiresome day’s ride; but for Orpha’s 
sake, we must make ourselves strong enough to 
endure the fatigue.” 

It was well Orpha did not see their tears, and 
learn that it was more for her sake than theirs 
the visit was planned. 

How sleepy she was in the morning, when her 
grandmother said, “‘Come, Orpha!” It seemed 
as if she had but just come to bed; she could 
hardly open her eyes, and the ‘‘ Yes, grandmo- 
ther,” was a good deal fainter than common; but 
when ‘*Come, Orpha,” was repeated, with the 
added words, ‘‘it’s time to get up, pet, if you 
want to go to Aunt Hannah’s with your grand- 
father and me,” she was wide awake, and sitting 
straight up in bed in a moment. She saw the 
snow piled against the window, white and high— 
the candle in her grandmother’s hand, for it was 
not daylight yet, and her own fresh and smoothly- 
ironed clothes over her arm. ‘Oh, grandmo- 
ther!” that was all she could say for the happy, 
happy tears. 

Redder than a clover-field in June was all the 
east, when having carefully secured the doors, 
and sprinkled the hickory sticks in the fireplace 
with water, they set out, breaking and plowing 
their way through the deep snow, in the old 
woodsled. Nobody would notice that it was not 
the best sleigh in the world, Orpha thought, for 
grandfather had tied the newly painted wagon 
body on the sled, and that was filled with straw, 
and overspread with the nicest coverlid of all the 
house. 

What a pretty pink the clouds made on the 
snow—she was never weary of looking at it, and 
how strangely the cattle looked in pastures of 
snow, and the haystacks, crusted like pound- 
cakes. Grandfather’s horses would be the ad- 
miration of all the city, she was sure, so gay and 
fine they looked, their manes loose in the wind, 
and their ears trembling with the exhilaration of 
the snow-drive. 

For the seven first miles the scene was quite 
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familiar—she had twice been that distance on 
the road—once with her grandfather to mill, and 
once to a funeral, but ghe strange country into 
which they went, after crossing the creek where 
the mill was, afforded new and surprising inte- 
rest. The sleigh ride, in itself, was a perfect 
delight; to watch the snow dropping from the 
bent boughs, the birds dipping into it with such 
merry twitters, and to lean down over. the sled- 
side and plow a tiny furrough with her hand, 
were a great joy, without the crowning fact that 
it was to end in the evening by arrival at Aunt 
Hannah’s. 

Now she came forward to the front of the sled 
and held grandmother’s hands in hers, wonder- 
ing why they were so cold; now she turned up 
the collar of grandfather’s overcoat, brushing 
back the gray hair that the wind blew about his 
eyes; and now, wrapping his hands in her woolen 
shawl, and taking the reins for a little while, she 
could drive as well as he, she said; upon which 
he smiled, patting her cheek, but not telling her 
that the horses were so well trained, and so 
sobered now with the distance already traveled, 
that they would go straight along without any 
quieting at all. Now they went through a wide 
brawling creek where the water ran fast through 
brown sandstones and cakes of broken ice, and 
Orpha trembled a little as grandfather walked 
out on the tongue of the sled and loosened the 
bridle reins so that the horses could drink. Cold 
as it was, their sides were all wet, and they 
breathed very hard and fast between the drink- 
ing. At.length, grandfather pulled off his blue 
mitten, and pulled out his big silver watch and 
said it was two o’clock, and a little while after 
that, where a painted sign erected at the forks 
of the road, and a curious old house, having no 
fence in front of it, stood, they stopped to pro- 
cure an hour’s rest, and some refreshment for 
themselves and their beasts. There was a great 
fire blowing in the big room into which they 
were shown, before which sat half a dozen tra- 
velers, eating apples and cakes, and drinking 
cider and whisky; across the middle of the 
floor a long table was spread, and, at one end of 
it, there sat a young man, sipping tea and writing 
alternately. He looked up from the sheet before 
him, on the entrance of our party, and having 
made a friendly salutation, such as country folks 
though strangers are in the habit of giving one 
another, resumed his pen and. was presently 
quite absorbed; his heavy black hair fell over 
and partly concealed a smooth fair forehead, as 
he wrote, and a smile of extreme sweetness 
played round the mouth, betraying no irresolu- 











tion, but seeming rather the outward shining of 
firm and good principles. The healthful glow of 
his cheek was in fine contrast with the blackness 
of his full curling beard, and the pearly teeth, 
sound and even, with the ripe redness of the 
lips. 

Orpha thought she had never seen so hand- 
some a man in her life, and in verity, she never 
had seen beauty cultivated and matured under 
the refining influences of intellect and art. She 
could not tell why, but there was an indefinable 
air of superiority about him, that made even the 
schoolmaster and the village clergyman seem 
commonplace in comparison with him. When 
her thoughts reverted to her cousin Anne, she 
could not imagine how she could have fallen in 
love with any one, not having seen the young 
traveler. But how much did his beauty increase 
in her eyes, when, looking up as he folded his 
letter, he made haste to offer her grandfather 
(who was sitting on a hard bench) the leather 
cushioned chair in which himself had been sitting, 
and with a gesture and a word, not rude, but 
authoritative, caused the men at the fire to dis- 
pose themselves in half the room they had pre- 
viously occupied, so giving her grandmother and 
herself a nearer and warmer feeling of the fire 
from which, till then, they had almost been shut 
out. 

‘‘ How far is it to the town of ,”’ said the 
old man to the landlord, as he entered with hot 
doughnuts and a fresh pot of cider; but the 
question was too modestly low for that blustering 
personage to hear. 

‘‘It is twenty-two miles, sir,” replied the 
young man, who had heard the question. 

“Are you much acquainted there?’ Mr. 
Davidson ventured timidly to inquire. 

The young man answered that he knew the 
city pretty thoroughly, and had indeed a*large 
personal acquaintance with the inhabitants. 

‘‘Then, perhaps, you know or have heard of 
my son, Joseph C. Pettibone,” suggested the old 
man, his face aglow with animation. 

‘¢Oh yes, sir—no one in the whole city better, 
an admirable family.” 

‘* Why, isn’t it strange,” excaimed the father, 
turning to his wife. ‘‘This young man here knows 
Mr. Pettibone. I am glad I have met you,” he 
continued, offering his hand to the stranger, and 
he went on ingenuously—‘ we are on our way 
to Mr. Pettibone’s house, my wife here, and this 
little girl—we haven’t seen any of them these 
twenty years, nor they us. Indeed, Orpha, our 
little granddaughter, has never seen her aunt 
Hannah Pettibone at all, and you may be sure she 
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is happy enough, having a sleigh ride and a chance 
to see the town and her aunt and cousins;” and 
tenderly he patted the cheek of Orpha, already 
blushing painfully with the attention called to 
her, ‘‘And so you know Mr. Pettibone, and 
Hannah and all of them”—a new thought seemed 
to strike the old gentleman—and he continued, 
‘‘may be you know a young man of the name of 
Hammond, who is shortly, Hannah writes me, to 
be married to her daughter Anna.” 

There was a confused heightening of color in 
the cheek of the handsome stranger, and he bit 
his lip, to which, however, the accustomed smile 
came back with unwonted brightness as he re- 
plied, that he had some acquaintance with the 
young man and was just returning from a visit 
to his father’s family, but that he was quite igno- 
rant of the proposed marriage. 

‘*A family of position and influence, I sup- 
pose, from what Hannah says,” mused the grand- 
father aloud ‘‘she seemed to think it would be 
a fine match for her girl—what do you think? 
Was the young man at home when you were at 
his father’s ?” 

‘* Why, yes,” replied the stranger, ‘“‘he was 
there, but in fact I did not converse with him 
much.” 

‘Well, do you think Anna is going to do 
pretty well?” continued the grandfather, perse- 
veringly; ‘‘great fathers don’t always have 
great sons, nor even good ones.” 

The young man replied that he hardly knew 
what to think, and hastened to interrupt the con- 
versation by inquiring of the landlord what time 
the coach would arrive. 

That personage raised himself on tip-toe, and 
looking from the window, said the coach was 
just coming in sight, and taking out his watch, 
he continued in a tone that indicated especial 
felicity— 

‘She is making good time to-day—that coach 
is—but, young man, your chance of getting 
aboard is slim, mighty slim, sir—black as she 
ean be with passengers on the outside,” and this 
additional fact evidently gave him increased 
happiness. 


«T have provided against that,” said the young 


man, (a shadow crossing his face as he spoke,) 
‘*in part, at least,” and giving a letter into the 
landlord’s hand, he begged that he would see it 
forwarded, 

‘You were designing to reach the city to- 
night ?” said Mr. Davidson, again addressing the 
young traveler, 

“Yes,” che replied, ‘‘Mrs. Pettibone has a 
‘kind of birthnight merry-making at her house 





nd 
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to-night, and I had promised myself the pleasure 
of being with them ;” and he went on to say his 
horse had fallen lame that day, and he had pro- 
posed leaving him in the landlord’s care, and 
going forward in the coach. 

‘‘You are very welcome, sir, to a séat with 
us,” said the grandfather, cordially, and survey- 
ing the fashionable exterior of the young man, 
he added: ‘* we have only a sled, but our horses 
are in good order, and we move pretty fast and 
very comfortably.” 

Half an hour after this, the horses having 
been regaled with oats and an hour’s rest, our 
party, with the accession of the young man, 
were gliding briskly through the snow. 

The variedly amusing talk of the young man 
kept the old people from feeling the cold as they 
had done in the morning ; and then he was so 
kind, taking his fine comforter from his neck 
and wrapping it about that of the old farmer, 
and quite forcing Mrs. Davidson to wear his 
plaided shawl, and taking the reins for an hour 
when the hands of the old man became numb. 

Not one word spoke Orpha, but such smiles 
dimpled the cheeks that were nestled among 
brown curls and almost hid in her deep hood, 
with every attention bestowed on her grand- 
parents, that no words were needed to assure the 
young man of her goodness of heart. The old 
folks grew tired after awhile, and sat silent, 
wishing the journey at an end, and the stranger, 
singing—it may have been to himself, it may 
have been to Orpha— 


‘« It may be for years, and it may be forever, 

Then why art thou silent, thou bride of my heart.” 
They moved on and on, and at last to its lullaby 
sound, Orpha nestled down in the coverlid and 
fell asleep. 

When-she awoke, it was night, and the sled 
standing still before the finest house she had 
ever seen—all brilliant with lights and musical 
with voices. Lamps were shining thick, down 
the street, carriages and beautiful sleighs moving 
to and fro, and houses and people as far as she 
could see. 

‘Well, petty, we have got there,” said the 
grandfather, and taking the handkerchief from 
her face, she sat up; and, in her bewilderment, 
said almost sadly, 

‘‘T am sorry, I wish it was further.” 

‘So do I,” said the young stranger, ‘‘ from 
my heart; and he almost lifted Orpha out of 
the sled. 

‘*J wonder whether Mr. Pettibone has any 
stable 2” asked Mr. Davidson of the young man; 
adding, as he patted the necks of his horses 
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caressingly——‘‘ poor fellows, you are tired, aint 
you?” 

‘«‘T know where he keeps his horses,” replied 
the young man, “ go right in, and I will attend 
to them, if you will trust me,” and he ran up 
the steps and gave the bell a vigorous pull. 

‘‘ See they don’t drink while they are so warm, 
if you please,” said the careful farmer, availing 
himself of the young man’s kindness; ‘and that 
they have plenty of meal and oats, and I will see 
you by-and-by here, at my son’s house, and 
thank you.” 

‘‘I guess we have got to the wrong place, like 
enough,” he said, looking inquiringly at his wife 
as he saw the grin in the face of the negro who 
opened the door, and the number of black men 
and women moving through the great hall. 

‘‘Does Mr. Pettibone live here?” he inquired 
of the usher. 

‘Yes, sah,” replied that functionary, drawing 
himself up. 

‘‘ Joseph C. Pettibone ?” repeated the old man, 
still in doubt. 

‘¢Yes, sah,” who shall I announce ?”’ 

‘‘ Why I will announce myself,” said Mr. Da- 
vidson, indignantly; ‘‘Mrs. Pettibone is my 
daughter, will we find her in here where the 
frolic seems to be?” and with his good wife be- 
side him, he made his way to the open door of 
the brilliant drawing-room. Poor Orpha trem- 
bling like a frightened bird, and nestling close 
to her grandmother’s skirts. 

A stylish and richly dressed woman advanced 
as their shadows crossed the threshold, and 
started, retreating slightly, and a kind of blank 
surprise taking the place of the welcoming smile 
she had assumed, when she saw the persons who 
came behind the shadows. 

The mother’s heart, rather than her eyes, told 
her that was Hannah, and with the sobbing cry 
of “‘my daughter!” she would have taken her in 
her arms, but the white-gloved hand of the lady 
motioned her back—the lights dazzled, and the 
wonderstruck faces repelled her; staggering, 
rather than walking, she retreated. 

‘‘Hannah, Hannah,” said the old man, giving 
one reproachful look, and with his head dropping 
on his bosom, and the tears making everything 
dim in spite of the much light, to retraced so- 
lemnly and slowly the way he had come. 

At the door they were overtaken by Mr. Petti- 
bone, whose strong common sense had been out- 


raged by his wife’s reception of her parents, 


though, perhaps, his feelings had little to do 
With his manner, which was cordial enough. 
He reminded them how long it was since they 








had met, adding that a child might be forgiven 
for forgetting even her mother, in the course of 
twenty years. Hannah would be as rejoiced ag 
himself when she knew it was her own father 
and mother were come. All they could do, how- 
ever, the old folks could not feel what the man’s 
words implied. ‘‘ And this little body,” he said, 
shaking the trembling hand of Orpha, ‘‘ who is 
she ?” 

‘‘Nancy’s child, to be sure,” answered the old 
man. 

‘‘Nancy, Nancy; whoisshe? Oh, I remem- 
ber now, the one who went to the new country,” 
for Mr. Pettibone felt it incumbent on him to re- 
member something, and believing he had struck 
the right vein, continued: ‘‘I was under the 
impression that Nancy’s children: were all boys. 
Well, how does she like the new country ?” 

‘¢ We don’t know,” the father said, wiping his 
eyes; “poor Nancy has gone to the country 
from whence no traveler returns.” 

Half believing and half disbelieving that Han- 
nah had in truth failed to recognize them, the 
old folks suffered themselves to be conducted to 
one of the chambers, furnished so luxuriously 
and warmed and lighted so comfortably, that if 
anything could have made them forget the chilly 
air which rustled out of Hannah’s brocade, they 
would have forgotten it. 

In the second meeting with her parents, she hid 
her eyes for a moment in her lace handkerchief, 
but the tears, if she shed them, left her eyes,dry; 
and though she said she was neyer so happy, she 
looked distressed and mortified, and seemed not 
to know what to do or say. 

Her children were brought and introduced to 
dear grandpapa and grandmamma, and to pretty 
cousin Orpha, and having kissed the cheeks of 
the old folks, retired very properly—gay butter- 
flies that they were. Orpha, in her close fitting 
woolen frock, feared they would catch cold with 
bare neck and arms, but she dare not say so; as 
with admiring eyes (for they looked very pretty) 
she watched them leaving the room. 

Anna, a tall, slender girl, with a colorless and 
expressionless face, and thin, flaxen hair, insisted 


that Orpha should wear one of her dresses and — 


aceept the services of her maid—she could easily 
be dressed before midnight, and that was quite 
early enough. 

Mrs. Pettibone could not leave her guests— 
Mr. Hammond—<Anna’s intended, would of course 
be greatly annoyed by her gbsence, her dear 
parents must excuse them—they would hasten 
to join them the earliest moment at. which they 
were at liberty. Some -wine, sweetmeats and 
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cake were sent up, very unlike the substantial 
supper they had hoped to take with their dear 
children and children’s children. 

Orpha was not hungry, she said, but climbing 
to her grandfather’s knee, smoothed his long, 
silver hair, and nestling her cheek against his 
home-made coat, than which she had thought, 
till that night, nothing could be finer, she fell 
asleep, thinking in her heart she did not care 
what anybody said, her grandfather was just as 
good as any one. And she was right—good little 
Orpha. 

Having seen the sled and horses of his new 
friend properly cared for, our young traveler 
made haste to present himself at Mr. Pettibone’s, 
wondering how those dimpled cheeks would look 
outside the muffling hood. 

To his surprise, he neither saw nor heard any- 
thing of the country people—he feared it was all 
a dream, and seating himself apart in the shadow 
of a curtain, recalled minutely all the circum- 
stances of the afternoon. Surely he was not 
mistaken; we come so much nearer guileless 
natures the impression they leave upon us is 
deeper than all the artificial devices in the world 
are able to leave. He could almost hear the 
voice of the grandfather and see his benignant 
smile, and no matter at what beauty he looked, 
his eyes could not see it for the dimples of Orpha. 
He was not long left to his quiet meditations— 
Mrs. Pettibone soon joined, and having rallied 
him on the sentimental seriousness of his mood, 
protested that it quite baffled her powers to dis- 
sipate; and, having deputed her daughter, Anna, 
whose skill she hoped would be more effective, 
she playfully, let us hope not designedly, re- 
tired. 

To any one except the young lady addressed, 
Mr. Hammond would have been delightfully en- 
tertaining, but to her he was particularly un- 
satisfactory—he said not, in short, what she had 
expected him to say. 

When Orpha awoke in the morning and looked 
about the fine chamber, she could not at first tell 
where she was, and with memory came a strange, 
sad, home-sick feeling that she had never in her 
life known till then. When she was dressed in 
her brown flannel frock, she looked at herself in 
the great looking-glass, before her, with painful 
dissatisfaction. Afterward she seated herself at 
the window and looked into the cold dreary 
street. Few persons were stirring yet, for it was 

early; the snow gas driving before the wind in 
dismal gusts—all looked strange and dreary, 
dreary ; despite all she could do, the tears kept 





folded together in her lap. When the first sun- 
shine touched the window, she held up her hand- 
kerchief to dry the tears in its light. Why did 
she blush and smile and tremble all at once? it 
is not her own name wrought with black silk 
thread that she sees—Richard Hammond is writ- 
ten there in clear black characters. How came 
she by it? Ah, she remembers now that when 
she awoke from sleep in the sled last night she 
found her face covered with a handkerchief— 
could this have been the one? 

Richard Hammond rose early too—it was not 
his habit, but that morning 4e could not sleep— 
of course he could not imagine why, and the 
thought came to him that a little exercise before 
breakfast might be beneficial, and with no de- 
fined plan or motive, he bent his steps in the 
direction of Mr. Pettibone’s house; he saw those 
tearful eyes at the window, and intuition told 
him why they had grown so dim since yesterday, 
and his heart knocked tumultuously to get out 
of his bosom and go up to that window and com- 
fort her. 

Two hours later he was ringing the bell, and 
inquiring for Mr. Davidson. It was his duty to 
tell the old gentleman how well his horses were 
doing and where they were. 

‘“‘T am glad you have come,” said the old man, 
‘‘our folks think they have been in town long 
enough ;” but the light which beamed in his face 
said very plainly how pleased he, too, was with 
the prospect of going home. 

“Not to-day, surely,” said the young man, 
but the farmer thought he would get up the 
horses, drive about a little and show his folks 
the town, and then start home—they would have 
a full moon to light them, he said, and if they 
were a little late in getting there, why no 
matter. 

Mr. Hammond knew the town well, everything 
that was worth seeing he would be happy to 
show his new friends, if they would accept his 
guidance. 

They could not think of making him such 
trouble, the old man said, but it was evidently 
not a trouble; and when, some minutes later, the 
horses came prancing up to the door, it was 
Richard Hammond who was driving them, 

Neither Mrs. Pettibone nor Anna came near 
the front door to see their guests go away—they 
were afraid of the chilly air of morning; but 
what was their astonishment and confusion when 
on looking from the window, they saw Richard 

Hammond almost lifting Orpha into the sled, and 
with a tenderness of manner which they had 





dropping and dropping on her little brown hands, 





never seen in him till then. . 
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He saw them—smiled and kissed his hand 
gayly as they drove off, and the last their won- 
der-struck vision saw of him he was carefully 
wrapping the coverlid about the young girl’s 
feet. No, not the last they saw of him—the 
following winter, looking handsomer and happier 
than ever, they chanced to see him sitting, only 
a few boxes from them, at the opera, and beside 
him, the sunny lengths of her hair rippling over 
her dimples and half down her snowy cloak, a 
young woman whose beauty was evidently the 
admiration of the house. 

‘J wonder what Hannah and her proud 
daughters think of their country cousin now!” 





said grandfather Davidson, as he snuffed the 
candles and heaped high the fire, the while his 
wife polished the silver tea-pot, and adjusted the 
pound-cake and custard-cups, on the evening 
‘the children” were expected home from their 
bridal visit iu town. 

The two pins in the sleeve of the grandmother’s 
black silk dress, were not straighter and brighter 
than everything else about the house; and the 
hearts of the old folks were not happier their 
own marriage day than when the joyous barking 
of the watch dog at the door told them “the 
children” were come. 





THE MINSTREL’S CURSE.) 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


BY W. H. FURNESS, D. D. 


ONCE in olden times was standing 
A castle, high and grand, 

Broad glancing in the sunlight, 
Far over sea and land. 

And round were fragrant gardens, 
A rich and blooming crown ; 

And fountains flowing in them, 
In rainbow brilliance shone. 


There a haughty king was seated, 
In lands and conquests great ; 

Pale and awful was his countenance, 
As on his throne he sate ; 

For what he thinks, is terror, 
And what he looks, is wrath, 

And what he speaks, is torture, 
And what he writes, is death. 


There came into this castle 
A gentle minstrel pair, 
The one with locks bright, golden, 
The other gray of hair ; 
With harp in hand, the elder 
A noble courser rode, 
While beautiful, beside him, 
His young companion strode. 


Said the elder to the younger, 
‘* Now be prepared, my son! 
Oh, let the song be lofty, 
And stirring be the tone; 
Put forth thy grandest power, 
Of joy and sorrow sing, 
To touch the stony bosom 
Of this remorseless king !”’ 





And now within the castle 

These gentle minstrels stand, 
On his throne the king is seated, 

With the queen at his right hand ; 
The king in fearful splendor, 

Like the Northern Lights’ red glare ; 
The queen, so sweet and gentle, 

Like a moonbeam resting there. 


The old man struck the harp strings, 
Most wonderful to hear, 
As richer, ever richer, 
Swelled the music on the ear. “ 
Then rose with heavenly clearness 
The stripling’s voice of fire ; 
And then they sang together, 
Like a distant angel choir. 


They sing of love and spring time, 
Of happy, golden days; 

Of manly mirth and freedom, 
They sing the glorious praise ; 

They sing of all the beauty 
The heart of man that thrills; 

. They sing of all the greatness 

The soul of man that fills. 


The courtly circle round them 
Forget for once to sneer ; 
And bow those iron warriors, : 
As though a god were near. 
The queen, in softness melting, 
Forgets her sparkling crown, 
And the rose from out her bosom 
To the minstrels she throws down. 
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‘“Ye have seduced my people ; 
What, traitors, do you mean?’’ 

The king, he shrieked in frenzy, 
‘Seduce ye now my queen ?”’ 

His sword, that gleamed like lightning, 
At the stripling’s heart he flings ; 

And thence, instead of golden songs, 
The gushing life-blood springs. 


The rapture of the listeners 
Dies away as at a flash ; 
Upon his master’s bosom 
The youth has breathed his last 
The old man wraps his mantle 
Around the bloody corse, 
And then he firmly binds it 
Erect upon his horse. 


Yet when he reached the gateway, 
Then paused the minstrel old, 
And took his harp so wondrous, 
And broke its strings of gold ; 
And against a marble pillar, 
He shiver’d it in twain ; 
And thus his curse he shouted, 
Till the castle rang again : 


‘‘ Woe, woe, thou haughty castle, 
With all thy gorgeous halls! 
Sweet string or song be sounded 
No more within thy walls. 
No! sighs alone, and wailing, 
And coward steps of slaves ! 
Already round thy towers 
The avenging spirit raves ! 


‘* Woe; woe, ye fragrant gardens, 
With all your fair May light ! 
Look on this ghastly countenance, 

And wither at the sight ! 
Let all your flowers perish ! 
Be all your fountains dry ! 
Henceforth a horrid wilderness, 
Deserted, wasted lie! 


‘Woe, woe, thou wretched murderer, 
Thou curse of minstrelsy ! 
Thy struggles for a bloody fame, 
All fruitless shall they be, 
Thy name shall be forgotten, 
Lost in eternal death, 
Dissolving into empty air, 
Like a dying man’s last breath.’’ 


The old man’s curse is uttered, 
And Heaven above hath heard, 
Those walls have fallen prostrate: 
At the minstrel’s mighty word. 
Of all that vanish’d splendor 
Stands but one column tall ; 
And that, already shattered, 
Ere another night may fall. 


Around, instead of gardens, 
Is a desert heathen land ; 
No tree its shade dispenses, 

No fountains cool the sand ; 
The king’s name, it has vanished, 
His deeds no songs rehearse ; 

Departed and forgotten,— 
This is the Minstrel’s Curse ! 








THE OLD CHURCH-YARD. 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


oe 


Wuen fruits and corn are gathered in, 
When forest trees are bare, 
When wintry winds their storms begin, 
And roar and rend and tear—- 
At evening’s close when men from labor cease, 
And all is still, in silence and in peace, 
Then let me die. “ 


And bury me in “‘ The Old Church-Yard,”’ 

In a lonely quiet nook, 
Where the old Yew tree seems keeping guard, 
* And listening to the brook. 


Aye, bury me in ‘‘ The Old Church-Yard,”’ 
Where many a friend doth lie, 

And the old Yew tree seems keeping guard 
And saying ‘‘ all must die !”’ 


And bury me in “ The Old Church-Yard,’’ 
Close by the old Yew tree, 

Where the Elm and Pine keep watch and ward 
O’er poor mortality. . 


And when you take me to the grave, 
Let no vain pomp be shown, 

No grand array with staff and stave, 
No heartless tears nor moan. 


But let my next of kin, and those 
Who loved me as a friend, 

Follow me to my long repose,: 
And there their sorrows blend. 


Thus would I rest in ‘‘ The Old Church-Yard,” 


In a lonely, quiet spot, 
Where fragrant flowers and soft green sward 


Whisper, ‘‘ forget me not.” 
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A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


Continued from page 342. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The lords seize Queen Mary, insult her, and shut her up 
in Lochleven Castle—She is forced to sign an Abdica- 
tion—Her escape—Defeat of her forces at Langside— 
Her flight into England—Elizabeth refuses to see her— 
Orders a Mock Trial, which comes to nothing—Nor- 
folk’s rebellion in behalf of Mary—He is beheaded. 


The meanest hind in fair Scotland 
May rove those scenes amang ; 

But I, the Queen of all Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison sfrang.—BurRns. 


Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 
Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels! 
Ricuarp Ill. 

Quren Many’s surrender to the Protestant 
lords was 2 fatal proceeding. Wearing a short, 
mean, and threadbare tunicle, reaching a little 
below her knees, her sleeves tied with points, 
having on a red and yellow skirt, and on her 
head a black velvet hat and muffler, she rode, 
accompanied by Mary Seton, toward their camp, 
Kirkaldy of Grange leading her horse by the bri- 
dle, and waving his hat in triumph. 

‘My lords,” said she, addressing Morton and 
his friends in front of the chief tent, ‘<I come to 
you, not fearing a battle, but to save blood, and 
hoping for the respect and obedience you have 
promised.” 

‘Here is where you should be, madam,” an- 
swered Morton, with a show of courtesy; and 
those about him manifested a like degree of de- 
ference. But several persons in the rear began 
to exclaim and yell against her, ahd call her a 
murderess and other vile names. The blood 
rushed in Mary’s face, and turning to Morton, 
she asked him the meaning of such insolence in 
his camp, adding, that if he wanted her blood, 
she was in his power and helpless. From this 
moment the treatment she received was like that 
suffered by the Queen of France, in later times; 
and she exhibited the same feelings of anger and 
impatience which marked the demeanor of Marie 
Antoinette in similar circumstances. 

Perceiving she was no longer treated as a sove- 
reign, the Queen of Scots, whose spirit was never 
of the tame order, passionately arraigned and 


”? 








rebuked those around her, regretting she had 
trusted their false promises, and declaring aloud 
she would appeal from them to her loyal Hamil- 
tons and the rest of her nobles. As she rode 
along with the lord’s army to Edinburgh, she 
was horrified by the sight of a white banner 
borne before her, showing Darnley lying dead 
under a tree, and the little prince kneeling, and 
seeming to say, ‘‘Judge and avenge our cause, 
oh Lord!”—the strong, savage device of the late 
king’s murderers. Mary turned pale, cast up 
her eyes, and growing faint in her distress, 
could hardly be kept from falling off her horse. 
When her spirits came back to her, she wept, 
protested and threatened by turns, and those 
about her retorted her words with sneers and 
insults. She reproached the Earl of Athol for 
his complicity in the outrage, and asking the 
brutal Lord Lindsay for his hand, swore to him, 
by her own, with all the haughty courage of her 
race, that she would have his head for that day’s 
work! She lost the self-possession of her cha- 
racter, and addressed some of the murderers per- 
sonally, or alluded to them in a manner that put 
all hope of a future reconciliation out of the ques- 
tion. In the accounts given of these things, by 
Du Croce and others, Mary has been made to suf- 
fer from the advantage which calm villainy will 
obtain, sometimes, over those it provokes to an- 
ger—the very greatness of the outrage tending, 
in such a case, to disparage the plea of those 
who have suffered it. But the queen’s vehemence 
was truly justifiable. She knew that the mur- 
derers of her husband were those who now villified 
and trampled on her, and her fierce outspoken 
passion must receive all the admiration and re- 
spect we never think of refusing to the angry 
heart of Constance, on the stage. 

‘At nine o’clock on the evening of 15th June, 
1567, Mary entered Edinburgh in a wobegoné 
condition. Her clothes were covered with dust, 
and her face so stained and altered with weeping, 
that the people hardly knew her. The murderer 
Morton rode on her right, and Athol on her left, 
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and several in the crowd insulted her as she went 
along. She was not allowed to go to the palace, 
but lodged in the town-house of the provost, used 
as a temporary prison. Her women were kept 
at a distance, and she was put into a room where 
she could neither wash herself nor change her 
dress. They brought her some supper, but she 
could not eat it, and she passed the night in a 
state of sleepless agony. In the morning the 
people in the street were surprised to hear a wo- 
man calling and screaming to them from a win- 
dow of the Provost’s house. Word ran that it was 
the queen herself, and as she asked pitiably to 
be rescued from her cruel traitors, her distress 
made an impression on the crowd. Morton and 
the rest, fearing a public investigation, immedi- 
ately gave out that the queen’s grief was on ac- 
count of her separation from Bothwell, and that 
they had intercepted a letter of desperate affec- 
tion she had sent to him on her arrival in Edin- 
burgh. The letter was not exhibited; but the 
report produced a certain effect to her prejudice. 
Mary went repeatedly to the window. On one 
occasion, she saw Lethington below, and calling 
him up, she demanded why she was so brutally 
treated. He said she had spoken so violently, 
the lords were afraid of her resentment. He 
persuaded her that she had been too dreadful, 
and she consented to hear the excuses of Morton 
and his friends, who declared they would be as 
obedient as ever, if she would only go to the 
window and dismiss the multitude. They greatly 
feared the people—an ancient apprehension, as 
we all know, on the part of men conducting them- 
selves in pretty much the same manner—a fine 
recognition, too, of that divinity which at all 
times belongs to that same people, or populace, 
everywhere. The queen was induced to go to 
the window and send her guardians home. On 
this, her women were permitted to come to her, 
and she refreshed herself, though still unable to 
eat—which caused a report that she would eat 
no flesh meat till she saw Bothwell again. 

That evening, Mary, eae Madame 
Courcelles, Jane Kennedy, Mary Seton, Sempil, 
and other attendants, was led by Morton toward 
Holyrood. As she rode along, some women 
among the crowd offended her with opprobrious 
words. Instead of taking them calmly, her blood 
once more boiled up, and as Drury, the English- 
man, says, ‘‘she bore herself undauntedly.” 

‘‘T am innocent, good people,” she exclaimed, 
speaking to those in the streets, and in the high 
windows that overlooked her progress, on both 

sides, ‘“‘I have done nothing .worthy of blame! 
Can ye tell me why I am handled thus—I, a true 








princess and your own native sovereign? You 
are deceived by false traitors. Good people— 
good Christian people,” she cried several times, 
*‘take my life—and free me from this cruel con- 
dition !” . 

She said all this ‘“‘ with tears in her eyes, and 
passionate words, addressing herself to the peo- 
ple who were thronging round her.” While out- 
raged in this manner for the murder of Darnley, 
she felt bitterly that the slayer of both her hus- 
band and Rizzio was there by her side, and look- 
ing on his fellow-homicides and the zealots and 
termagants about him, with a grand expression 
of moral approbation. It was certainly a fero- 
cious procession—the basest thing of the kind in 
all history. 

In spite of that forged letter and the lying re- 
ports, the lords knew that the common people 
‘‘pitied,” as Spottiswood says, ‘“‘and bemoaned 
the young queen,” and they resolved to put her 
beyond the reach of active popular sympathy. 
They sat in council and passed a hasty decree, 
stating they imprisoned the queen for her unto- 
wardness and refusal to punish Bothwell for the 
murder, and then proceeded at once to act on the 
document. Mary had scarcely rested three 
hours at Holyrood, when she was aroused from 
sleep, and told she must proceed at once to an- 
other palace. Lindsay and Ruthven, with their 
retainers, offered themselves as her escort; and 
being enveloped ‘in a coarse riding-eloak and 
hood, she suffered herself to be led out of Holy- 
rood and carried across the Frith, A rapid 
night-journey followed, and when day dawned, 
she found herself on the shore of Lochleven. 
When they invited her to go to the water’s edge 
and pass over, she refused with another outburst 
of feeling; but was at last obliged to submit. 
She was lifted into the boat and rowed to the 
fortalice which her imprisonment has made his- 
torical. It was situated on an island of five miles 
in circumference, in a sheet of water thirteen 
miles about, and was held by Lady Douglas, mo- 
ther of the Earl of Murray. 

She was no sooner in Lochleven, than the 
palace of Holyrood was invaded and plundered. 
Her plate, jewels, dresses and furniture were 
seized by the lords, who melted down the chris- 
tening font—Elizabeth’s gift—and turned it into 
money. Lord Glencairn went into her chapel 
and demolished its pictures, crosses, architectural 
ornaments, and everything else that looked like 
popery; and her French servants would have 
starved, but for the charity of Du Croc. 

Meantime, the lords were so little anxious to 
take Bothwell, that it was not till 26th of June, 
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they offered a reward for his apprehension, in a 
document declaring that he had forcibly carried 
off the queen; which is remarkable enough, gee- 
ing that since 20th, they had (as they subse- 
quently gave out) the “Casket,” which went to 
show that she had urged him to the seizure, and 
gone off willingly! Dates are awkward things. 
Those lords gave the Duke of Orkney ten days to 
escape; and he accordingly left Scotland on 27th, 
taking with him three vessels, and steering for 
the Orkney Isles. Kirkaldy of Grange followed 
him, in other ships, and contrived to seize those 
which carried the Earl’s servants, and miss that 
which carried himself. In a little time it was 
reported that Bothwell had made some attempts 
to plunder the ships of the King of Denmark, for 
which the latter had captured him and put him 
into the castle of Malmoe. His resolute impri- 
sonment of the Scottish Duke seems extraordi- 
nary; and it is not difficult to suppose that both 
the Scottish Regent and the Queen of England 
would give the Dane good and sufficient yeasons 
why the captive should never again be permitted 
to leave his dungeon. A mere charge of piracy 
would not keep a nobleman of such high rank 
shut up for nine years. 

On 18th of July, the lords applied to the queen 
desiring she would consent to disavow her mar- 
riage with Bothwell. She refused to listen to 
this insolent request—seeing she was truly and 
lawfully wedded to him. Just now John Knox, 
who had fled the kingdom at the time of Rizzio’s 
murder, which he had fiercely justified, came 
back and began to preach so vehemently against 
Mary, that Throckmorton was scandalized and 
advised the lords to stop his virulence. But he 
was only acting by their desire, and they allowed 
him to go on denouncing her as an idolatress, a 
murderess, and the curse of the realm. And yet 
the stormy divine knew the bloody secret of 
Murray, Morton and Lethington. On 24th of 
July the lords sent Lords Ruthven and Lindsay 
to Lochleven with abdication papers, to which 
they were te procure the signature of the queen— 
at the same time giving her to know they had 
charges to urge against her—of tyranny, incon- 
tinency with Earl Bothwell, and the murder of 
the late king—proofs of which they would afford 
in her own handwriting. And these are the 
charges which must blacken Mary’s fame for 
centuries. They shall not become history, if she 
will but affix her signature and retire serenely 
into private life or a cloister. But she is resolved 
to live and die Queen of Scots; and the Casket 
is to be brought to light. 

On the above mentioned day, Lord Lindsay 








and Sir Robert Melville came to demand Mary’s 
consent to abdicate. The latter was first admit- 
ted to her, and argued that her life was in danger 
if she refused. He presented her with rings and 
tokens from Huntley and others; who, he said, 
advised her to yield to circumstances. But the 
queen showed herself incredulous, and he then 
produced from the seabbard of his sword a paper, 
in which Throckmorton counselled her to avert 
danger by signing, seeing that the act, performed 
under coercion, would have no force. Still 
Queen Mary refused and spoke bitterly against 
those who would deprive her of her just rights ; 
whereupon Lindsay was admitted into the apart- 
ment to play his part; and this he did savagely 
enough. To her spirited expostulations he re- 
plied by scowling at her, and bidding her’ sign 
as she valued the safety and comfort of her future 
life. He plainly hinted at assassination. Mary, 
looking on his face, trembled and wept, and 
passionately pleaded that she was not yet twenty- 
five years old. Butallin vain. They say Lind- 
say grasped her arm with his mailed hand, and 
thus forced her to write. But she gave them, in 
a scarcely legible manner, the signature they 
demanded, and waived the ill-omened envoys from 
her presence: A chapter in Scott’s “‘ Abbot” 
gives an excellent idea of this painful scene. 
When Lindsay reached Edinburgh, he went to 
Sinclair, the Queen’s Privy Seal, and, getting 
forcible possession of it, affixed it, as that officer 
refused to do so, to the nefarious documents. 
The Council of Regency then croWhed the in- 
fant James at Stirling, Lord Lindsay swearing 
that the act of abdication was voluntary. On 
11th of August, Murray, who had been in France 
and Ergland defaming his sister and dissuading 
the court of France from any project of inter- 
ference, returned to Scotland, having got money 
from Secretary Cecil to pay his charges home, 
and proceeded with Morton and Lindsay to 
Lochleven. When Mary saw him she burst into 
tears, and was for a long time without speaking. 
She sent the others out of the room, and then 
tried to win his pity and his help to restore her. 
But he was not the man to turn back from his 
matured purpose. He explained to her the 
odium with which she was just then regarded, 
and said that a regency would be the best means 
of getting over all difficulties. He led her to 
suppose it may be a temporary arrangement, and 
to approve of himself as regent. She found him 
resolved, and had the prudence to temporize. On 
22d of August, therefore, the Earl of Murray 
became Regent, and the ambition of his life was 
crowned. He was in reality King of Scotland; 
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and such he continued for two years and five 
months, till the bullet of Bothwell-hough brought 
him the reward of his unscrupulous life. 

On 4th December, 1567, the first mention was 
made of the Letter Casket, by which the Scottish 
nobles and the English ministers tried to justify 
the dethronement of Mary. On 16th of June, a 
letter was spoken of as an excuse for carrying 
her off to Lochleven. Nothing more was heard of 
it. But the idea was too good to be lost. Mor- 
ton now came forward with his casket. He 
stated that it was taken on 20th of June from 
Bothwell’s servant, Dalgleish, who was bearing 
it from Edinburgh Castle to Dunbar. It pur- 
ported to contain seven letters and some poetry. 
Dalgleish was never examined about this impor- 
tant ¢dasket. Morton had him hanged a few days 
after tae @nnouncement. But the parliament, 
aided bythe report of these letters, passed an 
act justifying the dethronement ; and, for nearly 
® year, we are to hear no more about them. 

Meantime, Mary endured her imprisonment 
with impatience. George Douglas, youngest son 
of the Lady of Lochleven, was smitten by the 
beauty and grief of his sovereign, and devoted 
himself to the task of rescuing her, in which he 
was assisted by a lad of seventeen, William 
Douglas, a dependent of the family. On 25th 
March, 1568, the washerwoman of the castle, 
from the mainland, came into Mary’s bed-cham- 
ber, the latter being in bed; and, everything 
having been arranged, a change of dress was in- 
stantly mad@; the woman lay in the queen’s bed, 
and the queen, dressed as a washerwoman, 
walked down stairs with a throbbing heart and 
with a muffler over her face. She got safely into 
the ferry boat, when one of the boatmen, seeing 
how carefully the laundress hid her face, wished 
in jest to look at her, and offered to raise the 
muffler. Mary put up her white hand, the 
adoration of Ronsard, and an instant discovery 
followed. It was in vain that the poor queen, 
assuming an air of command, ordered them to 
row her across; the men refused, and she was 
carried back weeping. The consequence of this 
was, that George Douglas, Beton and — 
were turned out of the castle. 

After this disappointment, Mary was greatly 
cast down. But she was soon made aware that 
all her friends had not left the fortalice. One 
day she found on her table a note, and in it a 
representation of the lion liberated by the mouse. 
The mouse in this case was ‘‘ Volly Douglas,” 
as Mary used to write his name—who, something 
in the manner described in the ‘* Abbot,” man- 

aged to seize the keys, open the doors, lock Lady 








a — 
Douglas and her son, Sir William, up in the cag 
tle, and row the queen across the lake, Mary, 
springing from the boat to the shore, found her- 
self once more @ queen, surrounded by the 
Hamiltons, Setons, George Douglas and the rest 
of her friends. She immediately got on horse- 
back and galloped to the house of Lord Seton at 
Niddry. Thence, in the morning, she went on to 
Hamilton, and was soon supported by nine earls, 
nine bishops, eighteen lords and many barons 
and gentlemen, with an army of 6,000 men. 

But the 13th of May was the last day of her 
queenly authority. On that morning she passed 
on toward Dunbarton, meaning to take up her 
quarters in that strong fortress. Murray hastily 
collected an army of 4,000 men at Glasgow, and 
moving out, with Morton and Kirkaldy of Grange, 
met the royal forces at Langside. Both armies 
joined battle, the queen occupying a height 
whence she could see the struggle. But the day 
went against her. Her men were broken and 
routed, gud quitting the field, she galloped away 
with a few attendants toward Golloway, and 
thence to the Abbey of Dundrennan. From that 
place she wrote a letter to Elizabeth, and on 
16th crossed the Firth of Solway. When she 
arrived at Workington, on the coast of Cumber- 
land, she wrote another letter to the Queen of 
England, explaining her situation and her hopes 
of assistance. But her correspondence with 
Elizabeth was destined to be as ineffectual as the 
celebrated letter written in a later age by the 
fallen French emperor, in the day of his distress, 
to the British Prince Regent. 

On 19th of May the Queen of Scots was waited 
on by Lowther, Lieut. Governor of Carlisle, and 
escorted to the latter fortress. Here she received 
the visits of Lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys. 
On these men she made a very favorable impres- 
sion; and they admired her in spite of the mean 
unqueenly garments she wore. Knollys says, 
‘Surely she is a rare woman; for as no flattery 
can abuse her, so no plain speech seents to offend 
her if she thinks the speaker an honest man.” 
Again, ‘‘ This lady and princess is a notable wo- 
man. She seemeth to regard no ceremonious 
honor beside the acknowledging of her royal 
estate. She showed a disposition to speak much, 
to be bold, to be pleasant and to be very familiar. 
She showeth a great desire to be avenged of her 
enemies, She showeth a readiness to all perils, 
in the hope of victory; she delighteth much to 
hear of hardiness and valiancy. . . . Now what 
is to be done with such a lady princess?” In 
another letter Knollys says she has six waiting 
women, and he makes particular mention of 
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Mary Seton as a woman of amazing talent for 
dressing the queen’s hair. ‘‘ Among other pretty 
devices yesterday and this day, she set such a 
curled hair upon the queen that it was said to be 
a perewyke that showed very delicately; and 
every other day she hath a new device of 
head-dressing without any cost, and yet setteth 
forth a woman gayly well.” Al! this is very 
curious, and shows that Mary, whose mind was 
equal to the highest arguments of state craft, 
was also, like Napoleon and all other sensible 
great people, very attentive to the amenities and 
proprieties of dress. With the bold ideas of a 
queen she had the elegant tastes of a woman. 
About this time, to gratify Queen Elizabeth, 
Lord and Lady Lennox, Darnley’s parents, made 
a scene at one of her levees, by kneeling down 
and asking for vengeance against Mary for her 
husband’s death. The Queen of Scots having 
asked for an interview with Elizabeth, the latter 
wrote to say it could not take place, till Mary 
had cleared herself of the accusation against 
her—Elizabeth all the time well knowing who 
the murderers were. The Queen of Scots, in an 
admirable letter of reply, says, ‘‘ Alas, madam, 
whenever have you heard a prince blamed for 
having listerfed to the plaints of those who lament 
a false accusation, Remove from your mind 
that Iam come for the saving of my life, (the 
world nor all Scotland has not yet failed me,) but 
to recover my honor and have help to punish 
my false accusers, not to reply to them as an 
She begs that Elizabeth will not be for 
or against her; but let her quit the kingdom. 
Mary was now closely watched in Carlisle and 
wrote to all her relations in France and Spain 
accounts of Elizabeth’s harshness. While at 
Carlisle she was accustomed to go out on the 
green to see foot-ball played by about twenty of 
her retinue. She also rode to hunt the hare, and 
always galloped with such rapidity that her 
keepers began to fear she may ride away from 
them altegether some time or other. Mary’s 
letters to Elizabeth are full of spirit and feeling. 
In another letter she writes in a style of sarcastic 
expostulation: ‘* My good sister, disabuse yourself, 
take heart and nothing will happen but for you 
and at your command, Alas, be not like the 
deaf adder; for I am not an enchantress, but 
your natural sister and cousin. If Cesar had 
not disdained to hear or read the warning of an 
advertiser he had not fallen. ... I am not of 
the nature of the basilisk or the chameleon, to 
convert you to my likeness, even though I were 
as dangerous and bad as they say; and you are 
enough armed with constancy and justice which 
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I require of God and that he will give you grace 
to use it long and happily.”’ In another epistle 
she writes with a scarcely suppressed ridicule: 
‘But I see ’tis true, you will be a lioness, order- 
ing others as you please, and having the honor 
and good-will, and doing things of yourself— 
otherwise you get angry. Well, I agree—I 
accept you as a grand lioness—recognize me as 
the second of the same race.” Playful and pan- 
gent enough; and yet perilous to sport in this 
way with the lioness. 

On 16th July, Mary was removed from Carlisle 
to Bolton Castle belonging to Lord Scrope. And 
now Elizabeth, professing strong friendship for 
the Scottish queen and a desire to restore her, 
persuaded the latter to recognize the English 
Commission of Inquiry, sitting at York, by send- 
ing her own delegates to it. These were Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross, Lords Herries, Livingston and 
Boyd, with two or three others, and fer these 
she drew up a letter of instructions, clear and 
forcible, like everything else from her head and 
pen. The English Commissioners were the Duke 
of Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey, and the Scot- 
tish rebels were represented by Murray, Morton, 
Lethington, Buchanan and others. On 4th Oc- 
tober, 1568, the conference opened. Robertson 
is in great admiration of it, for the attitude of 
Elizabeth, which he calls magnificent. But the 
reader_of history will agree with Mr. Bell, and 
call it stage-trickery. It is to be observed that 
the Queen of Scots was plaintiff or appellant. 
She would not appear im any other way than as 
appealing to a sister and a friend against mur- 
derers and traitors—premising always her inde- 
pendent dignity as Queen of Scotland. Mary’s 
statements were clear, strong and undeniable, 
showing the working of the conspiracies against 
her, and refuting the counter-statements of the 
conspirators» At the end of four days, Murray, 
in order to procrastinate and baffle judgment, 
ordered his tool, Buchanan, to produce the Cas- 
ket; but not openly. That would not be wise. 

It was laid, in a hugger-mugger manner, he- 
fore the Englishmen alone. 


commission to pack up and come to Westminster. 
Mary finding that Elizabeth was only procrasti- 
nating and deceiving her, bid her friends leave 
the conference—which they did. Whereupon 


Murray put in an eik (eke, or addition,) to his 


former answer against Mary; and this ek was 


the Casket and an accusation of murder. When. 


Mary heard this, she wrote ordering her com- 
missioners to join conference again, and denounce 
the wickedness of the subterfuge. Lesley, there- 


Then there was a. 
sort of pause; and Elizabeth ordered the whole . 
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fore, demanded copies of the ietters. These 
were refused. They were never produced. Les- 
ley and Herries vehemently denounced the trick 
as false and infamous; and 6th December, pro- 
tested; on Mary’s pirt, against the farce of the 
inquest. The Scots withdrew, and, two days 
afterward, Murray again laid the letters before 
the English commissioners. They were in the 
French language, and—this should be remem- 
bered—had neither dates, places, subscriptions, 
seals or addresses—a wild, ragged and amazing 
piece of testimony! Along with these epistles, 
Buchanen presented translations and copies, 
which last were gravely and carefully collated 
with the former; and, after this, Murray took 
the originals and put them in his pocket. They 
then and there disappeared forever from the 
eyes of men—those terrible epistles which could 
justify the robbery of Mary’s crown and charac- 
ter, and which some persons believe in at this 
day—especially MM. Mignet and Dargaud and 
their countrymen! Murray kept them till his 
death, when they came into the hands of Morton. 
After the execution of the latter, tradition seems 
to trace them into the hands of the Earl of 
Gowrie, and then, in 1584, into those of James 
VI. himself—who is supposed to have destroyed 
them. 

In one of the letters of instruction, while ex- 
posing the baseness of the charges against her, 
Mary says: ‘“‘And as to that where they allege 
that we should have been the occasion to make 
our son follow his father hastilie, they cover 
themselves thereanent with a wet sack, and that 
calumny should suffice for proof of all the rest; 
for the natural love of a mother toward her 
bairn confounds them.” This, it will be ob- 
served, was the argument of Marie Antoinette, 
charged in some vile way respecting her little 
son. She appealed with a flushed face and shrill 
voice to all the mothers in France—as her sole 
reply. 

On 24th of December, the Bishop of Ross and 
Herries appeared before Elizabeth’s Council and 
accused Murray and Morton of Darnley’s mur- 
der. This was a telling and perilous charge. 
But though it was repeated, the council did not 
act upon it. Then Elizabeth proposed an ac- 
commodation, by which Mary should abide by 
the abdication signature. But the latter pro- 
tested. Whereupon the Queen of England an- 
nounced that nothing at all was proved on either 
side, and so put an end to the conferences, which 
were like the Vienna negotiations of our own 
time—carried on for a long time and ending in 
nothing. In January, 1569, Elizabeth lent 


Murray £5,000 sterling, and sent him and his 
friends safely back to Scotland, bidding Lord 
Scrope, at the same time, look cartfully to the 
custody of his prisoner. There had been some 
secret talk of a marriage between Mary and the 
Duke of Norfolk, who utterly disbelieved the 
charges against’ her, and Elizabeth was very 
uneasy in consequence. By her orders, on 26th 
of January, the Queen of Scots was removed 
from the keeping of Lord Scrope and sent to 
Tutbury, where she was held by Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

Knowing the duplicity of Elizabeth, Mary 
plotted with the Duke of Norfolk for her escape 
from prison and their marriage—after a divorce 
from the Duke of Orkney. She also wrote re- 
peatedly to Elizabeth, demanding to be restored 
according to promise, and arguing on Scottish 
matters, asa queen. The English sovereign was 
irritated, and being made restless herself, swore 
the head of her rival should never be at rest. In 
April, she ordered the prisoner td be taken from 
Tutbury to Wingfield Castle in Derbyshire. Still 
the marriage-plot was closely carried on. In 
June, Mary received a communication from Nor- 
folk, Sussex, Pembroke and other nobles, and in 
reply, consented to wed the former. The Duke 
set on foot a scheme for the dethronement of 
Elizabeth, the release and crowning of Mary, and 
the restoration of Catholicity. The Earl of Lei- 
cester and others of Elizabeth’s friends wormed 
themselves into his confidence and betrayed him. 
In October, he was arrested and thrown into the 
Tower. The insurrection of the Earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland was at the same 
time crushed in the north of England, and Mary 
saw her hopes baffled. 

Elizabeth now refused to receive any letters 
from her, and ordered her to be sent to Coventry 
and deprived of a portion of her household. At 
the same time a warrant, under the Great Seal, 
was drawn up for the execution of the Queen of 
Scots. This Elizabeth kept locked up in her 
desk, waiting for the course of events. At this 
time Mary wrote several secret, affectionate let- 
ters to the Duke of Norfolk, encouraging him in 
his imprisonment, pledging herself to his designs, 
and telling him she would always wear round 
her neck a diamond he had sent her, till she could 
restore it to the owner of it and her. On 2d of 
January, 1570, she was carried back again to 
Tutbury, where toward the close of the month 
she felt a thrill of joy to hear the Regent Murray 
had been shot dead in Linlithgow by Hamilton 
of Bothwell-hough. On 25th of February, Pope 





Pius V. signed a bull—a copy of which was 
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found nailed to the gate of the Bishop of Lon- 
don—excommunicating Elizabeth, declaring her 
a heretic, shorn of her right to the crown, and 
absolving her subjects from their allegiance. 
Elizabeth now arrested and imprisoned Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross, Mary’s envoy in London, and 
ordered that she should be kept under the strictest 
restraint. The latter repeatedly complains of 
this, writes to tell Norfolk she will live and die 
with him, and implores Charles IX. of France 
and Catherine de Medecis to join her cause, and 
prevent the seizure of young James by Elizabeth. 
The latter felt that a very dangerous conspiracy 
was fermenting against her. In May she had 
Mary removed from Tutbury to Chatsworth, and, 
willing to conciliate the latter, set at liberty the 
Bishop of Ross, and otherwise gave the prisoner 
to understand that her intentions were favorable 
toward her. Whenever Elizabeth was _ particu- 
larly afraid of any foreign interference, or felt 
any other stress of circumstances, she invariably 
used a kind, cajoling tone toward the Queen of 
Scots and led her to hope once more for her sis- 
terly friendship and aid. She now carried the 
farce so far as to send Cecil, Mildmay and the 
Bishop of Ross to Chatsworth, to treat of the 
conditions of reconciliation. The conferences 
continued for three weeks and came to nothing. 

On 28th November, Mary was transferred to 
Lord Shrewsbury’s Castle of Sheffield, where she 
was destined to remain for the next fourteen 
years. Norfolk had been liberated from the 
Tower in August, and continued those schemes 
of conspiracy for which he had been arrested. 
Elizabeth was aware of this, She had emissaries 
in all his plots, and encouraged them for the pur- 
pose of irritating the Protestant spirit of the 
people and justifying the detention of the Queen 
of Scots. The state-craft of that Tudor princess 
was an organized hypocrisy of the most cunning 
and complicated character, and is as yet scarcely 
understood. Just now, she let Norfolk walk out 
of prison into the midst of the Catholic plottings, 
and saw his renewed machinations with an eye 
sternly prophetic of the result. A great scheme 
was now arranged, the objects of which were, an 
invasion of England on the side of Spain, and a 
rescue of Mary by a domestic rising, guided by 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

In March, 1571, Mary sent secretly to Ridolphi, 
the Pope’s emissary, a remarkable paper of in- 
structions for the Pope, the King of Spain and 
the Duke of Alva, in which they were informed 
of the cruelty of Elizabeth, and told that Norfolk 
was chief of the conspiracy, in which she herself 
Was involved heart and soul. She offered to put 





her son in the hands of the King of Spain and 
marry him to a Spanish princess; and she de- 
sired the Pope would dissolve her marriage with 
Bothwell. Along with this, Ridolphi took, from 
the Duke of Norfolk, the whole programme of the 
rebellion and the change of succession—both 
papers fully proving the importance of the enter- 
prise. Meantime Scdtland was agitated by civil 
war—the Hamiltons and Mary’s other partisans 
fighting against the Regent Lennox, whom Eliza- 
beth had sent to take the place of Murray, and, 
in the curious changes of the times, Lethington 
and Kirkaldy of Grange finding themselves on 
the side of the exiled queen. The Regent Len- 
nox took the Castle of Dunbarton, and capturing 
Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, hanged 
him, for haying plotted the murder of Darnley. 
But in a few months he met his own fate. On 
8d September, 1571, the queen’s men, Huntley, 
Hamilton and Buccleuch, surprised the town of 
Stirling and killed the Regent in the street, 
leaving his place to be filled by the Earl of Mar. 

Some papers had been found with the Hamil- 
tons at Dunbarton, relative to the conspiracy 
then in agitation, and were sent to Cecil. But 
he had his intelligence nearer home. When 
everything was ready, he ordered the arrest of 
one Bailey, Secretary of the Bishop of Ross. 
This man had been in France, to superintend the 
printing of the bishop’s Defence of Mary—a book 
which Elizabeth would not permit in England, 
though she had encouraged the circulation of 
Buchanan’s base ‘ Detection.” Bailey was seized 
on his return from France, and being tortured 
with the ‘‘ question,” admitted enough for the 
purposes of Cecil. Norfo!k was again sent to 
the Tower, and the Bishop of Ross, being also 
imprisoned and threatened with the rack, con- 
fessed the whole scheme-—fully involving the 
Duke of Norfolk as the chief conspirator, and 
showing the assent of the Queen of Scots. 

The plot discovered was now blazoned all over 
England, and the indignation of the Protestants 
was in proportion to their late fears. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Council formally declared that she 
could not live a quiet hour if Mary were restored 
to her old authority as Queen of Scots. The lat- 
ter was treated with great severity; she was 
closely confined and watched, and her correspon- 
dence intercepted. On 16th January, 1572, 
Norfolk was found guilty of high treason and 
condemned to death. The dutiful English Par- 
liament at the same time called for the death of 
the Queen of Scots, or at least the annulling of 
all ler right to the succession. Elizabeth af- 
fected, and perhaps felt, a reluctance to take the 
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life of the captive; but she assented to.the exe- 
cution of Norfolk; and on the 2d of June, he 
was led out of his dungeon to die on Tower Hill. 
When they wanted to bandage his eyes, he would 
not allow it, saying he was not afraid to look on 
death, and received the fatal stroke with great 
courage. Mary wept bitterly for the fate of this 
nobleman. He was the head of the Howard 
family, the noblest and highest in the British 
peerage, and with him perished those bright sus- 
taining hopes of rescue and royal restoration 
which had buoyed up her heart from the first 
days of her English imprisonment. She wept 
bitterly, but not long, for one whom she had 
never beheld. Her tears were rather those of 
baffled ambition thay forlorn love, and her impa- 
tient mind was soon again employed in those 
secret intrigues and plans of liberation which 
agitated the governments of Western Europe to 
the last moment of her life. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Elizabeth proposes to send Mary to Scotland to be dealt 
with by the Protestant Lords—Civil War in Scotland— 
Mary fears Assassination—Death of Bothwell—Morton 
put to death by young James, for the murder of his 
father—Mary’s plottings for her release—Her angry 
quarrel with the Countess of Shrewsbury—Great scan- 
dal against Queen Elizabeth—Curious Letter. 

King Philip.—O, fair Affliction, peace! 
Constance.—No, no, I will not, having breath to cry. 

O, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth, 

Then with a passion would I shake the world! 

Kine Joun. 


Tue Massacre of St. Bartholomew, which took 
place in August, 1572, excited in England a 
strong feeling against the imprisoned queen, 
which was improved to the utmost by Elizabeth’s 
ministers. Killigrew went to Scotland to treat 
about sending Mary back for the purpose of be- 
ing tried by the Earl of Morton and her Protest- 
ant rebels and executed. The death of the Earl 
of Mar seems to have put an end to this negotia- 
tion; and the fury of the civil war did not leave 
Morton (the new Regent) at leisure to attend to 
the project. Killigrew also desired that young 
James should be sent to England and placed in 
Elizabeth’s custody. But the Scottish nobility 
would not consent to this. Meantime the parti- 
sans of Mary were active in all parts of Scotland, 
and Kirkaldy of Grange, Lord Home and Mait- 
land of Lethington, kept her standard flying on 
the Castle of Edinburgh. The Protestant Lords 
demanded the aid of Elizabeth, and accordingly, 
in April 1578, Sir William Drury, marching with 
8,000 men from Berwick, against the law of na- 
tions, laid siege to the Castle. It was surren- 
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dered on 29th of May, and all the prisoners 
delivered up to Morton. Lethington, knowing 
what he had to expect from his old fellow-homi- 
cide, took poison and died in his bed. Kirkaldy 
was hanged by the savage Douglas. 

With the fall of this castle sunk the cause of 
Mary in Scotland, and her renewed expectations 
of release from prison. But her mind was still 
active, and her letters, as they appear in the 
Labanoff Collection, prove how anxiously she 
tried to get news of the world without, and urge 
her friends on the continent of Europe and in 
Britain to be instant in their efforts on her be- 
half. She casts her eyes over all the fields of 
politics and .statesmanship, and is incessantly 
looking for a rescue. Meantime, in order to 
alleviate her prison life, and diversify her needle 
work and her tasks of writing and dictating to 
her secretary and amanuensis—persons who 
always formed part of her household—she was 
fond of having rare birds, fowls and animals. In 
one of her letters of 1574 to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, her amhassador at the French court, 
she says, ‘‘I beg you will procure me some tur- 
tle doves and Barbary pullets. I wish to try if 
I can rear them in this country, as your brother 
told me that you have reared some of them; and 
also red partridges, in a cage; and send some 
persons to bring them to London who will tell 
me how to treat them. I would take pleasure in 
nourishing, in a cage, as I do, all the little birds 
I can come by. These are pastimes of a prisoner, 
and besides, there are none to be found in this 
country.” Again, ‘‘If M., the Cardinal of Guise, 
my uncle, is gone to Lyons, I am sure he will 
send me a couple of pretty little dogs, and you 
must buy me two more; for, besides reading 
and work, I take pleasure only in all the little 
beasts I can have. You must send them in bas- 
kets, comfortably.” In another letter to same, 
in July of the same year, (1574) she says, ‘Let 
Jean de Campeigne bring me patterns of dress, 
of cloth, of gold and silver, and of silks, the 
handsomest and rarest worn at court, in order 
to learn my pleasure about them. Order Poissy 
to make me a couple of head-dresses, with a crown 
of gold and silver, such as was formerly made 
for me, and Breton to remember his promise and 
procure me from Italy some new fashions of 
head-dresses.”” Mary was always tenacious of 
the outward and visible signs of her personal 
dignity as a queen. 

In October, 1575, the Queen of Scots wrote to 
the Pope, requesting for her chaplain permis- 
sion to absolve those who listen to heretical ser- 
vices; also, to absolve herself, by Plenary Indul- 
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gence, at whatever times she shall confess before 
the Eucharist, or shall patiently bear the insult 
of a heretic, or when, in any dying moment, she 
may say Jesu Maria! or think the words! This 
last plainly indicates her evey-present thought of 
assassination. In April, 1576, she heard of the 
death of the Duke of Orkney, her husband, at the 
Castle of Malmoe. In one of her letters to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary speaks of the tes- 
tament he was said to have left, exonerating her 
from any participation in the killing of Darnley, 
and says, that if any one will go make inquiry 
about it in Denmark, she will pay the expenses 
of the voyage. Bothwell, at his death, admitted 
the part he took in the assassination. 

In February, 1577, Mary, finding her health 
giving way, made her will, in which she desired 
to be buried with hér late husband, the King of 
France. She wished to have the four Mendicant 
Orders of Paris at her funeral, and gave one 
thousand livres Tournois to the poor. Her son 
was to be her successor, if he rejected the heresy 
of Calvin; otherwise, his throne was to go to the 
King of Spain. James was placed under the 
protection of the Catholic princes; and legacies 
were left to all her servants. Some weeks spent 
at the baths of Buxton had a favorable effect on 
the queen’s health. She was now extremely 
anxious that her son should not fall under the 
influence of Elizabeth, and wished he could be 
taken to France. In her letters to the Arch- 
hishop of Glasgow, she desires that some plan be 
adopted for that purpose. Alluding to the ne- 
cessity of seeret correspondence, she suggests 
that printed books may be written on, with ink 
made with alum. In the year 1578, she suc- 
ceeded in fomenting a conspiracy in Scotland 
against the Earl of Morton. On this occasion she 
was very anxious for some means of having her 
son delivered from the regency, and carried off 
to France. In a letter of 15th September, she 
complains of the apathy of the Christian princess. 
Her only hope is in the Guises, and she declares 
herself ready to renounce the world in a convent, 
if James is not to be brought up to do his duty 
to God and her. She communicates with Argyll, 
Athol, and the other Scottish lords, commanding 
them to aid any attempt to liberate her son, 
and also wishes that Morton and that party 
Should be treated with and bribed. She ex- 
presses her strong fears that Elizabeth will seize 
and carry off the prince, and ‘‘marry him to one 
of her bastards!” All her hopes now centre in 
this child, who is almost eleven years old, and 
will soon have a will of his own. 

In April, 1579, the Hamiltons and others took 
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arms in her behalf, and Scotland was in commo- 


tion. But Morton succeeded in defeating his 
enemies, and driving the Hamiltons out of the 
kingdom. In June, Mary sent her Secretary 
Nau, to visit James and take him some presents. 
But as she did not address the child as king, her 
messenger was sent back without seeing him. 
Mary wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow, de- 
manding that the King of France should send 
three thousand Aagiuttars into Scotland to pro- 
tect her son in the confusion, or help her to carry 
him away; otherwise, she said she would re- 
nounce the Catholic princes, and completely 
identify herself with Elizabeth! This last proves 
the vehemence of Mary’s importunity; and, in 
fact, her correspondence at this time shows that 
her imprisonment was as agitated and fall of 
energy as her period of liberty. Nay, it was 
only after her removal out of sight that she 
seemed to become prominent in the politics of 
Western Europe; and if there is anything to be 
found in her life which may justify her detention 
or any of the hard opinions of posterity in her 
regard, it is less discoverable in her actual reign, 
than in her prison-chamber, where she hatched 
or mingled in the great plots which kept Great 
Britain and the neighboring states in agitation for 
near twenty years, She was, indeed, a powerful 
spirit; and in spite of all the Scottish nobles 
could do or say, Europe could assert that while 
she lived, Mary Stuart never ceased to reign. 

In the beginning of 1580, she speculates, in a 
letter to the archbishop, on the reported mar- 
riage proposals of the Duke of Anjou to Eliza- 
beth, and thinks the present is the proper time 
for some great enterprise. Her solicitations of 
her kindred are unceasing, and hearing that the 
Guises had at last persuaded Henry ILI. to assist 
her, she immediately draws up a scheme of in- 
structions, on which the king is to form the 
demands to be addressed to Elizabeth. She her- 
self is to be set at liberty, her right to the throne 
is to be recognized; and then—why did Eliza- 
beth send that army into Scotland? But alas! 
these hopes, too, died away; nothing was done, 
It was not for nothing the Duke of Anjou had 
paid Elizabeth a secret visit at Greenwich, a few 
months previously, and received encouragement 
in the business of the marriage. Elizabeth’s mode 
of making her courtships subservient to her 
state-interests, is remarkable. This was *the 
second Duke of Anjou she had managed in this 
way; and thus succeeded in defeating the hopes 
of aid from France which Mary had entertained 
on several occasions. Bayle and others have 


given scandalous reasons why Elizabeth would 
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not marry; but they are all false. She did not 
wish to have a king matrimonial to worry her, or 
try, like Darnley, to unqueen his wife. Ina 
royal sense, she chose the better part. 

Mary Stuart, whose energies on her own be- 
half had been so often, baffled, now felt herself 
bound to agitate anew on behalf of her son. She 
has lines of communication on all sides—and all 
Catholic malcontents know her mind. She de- 
sires that the Guises shall plead with Elizabeth 
for her liberty, and in a letter to the latter, she 
tries to show she is not furnishing money to the 
Catholics exiled from England. And yet she was 
doing something very like it, a few months after, 
when in a letter to the archbishop, by the bearer 
Singleton, she orders that the latter shall have 
five hundred crowns and twelve hundred francs 
a year. Elizabeth was aware of the machina- 
tions of the Catholics, and offered rewards for 
the arrest of the Jesfits, Parsons and Campion. 

At the close of 1580, Mary is rejoiced to hear 
that the friends of young James have arrested 
the Earl of Morton, and accused him of the mur- 
der of Darnley. She is now all activity. She 
tells the archbishop that Elizabeth is trying to 
rescue Morton; and at the same time she writes 
to the English queen one more vigorous letter, 
demanding a declaration of her right of succes- 
sion—that old, irrepressible, undiscouraged plea 
of her life! She also tells the archbishop the 
King of France should aid in rescuing her son and 
taking him to France; and again, writing to Eliza- 
betb, demands that her deputy shall be allowed to 
go before the British parliament, and plead the 
hereditary right of the Queen of Scots. Eliza- 
beth was terribly tried in spirit. Her influence 
was sinking in Scotland, and at the same time, 
she heard that the Earl of Shrewsbury was show- 
ing a certain leaning to the prisoner in his charge. 

In January, 1581, young James wrote a kind 
letter to his mother, in which he says he had got 
a ring from her, and could very well see she was 
a good mother. In conclusion, he commends to 
her the fidelity of his little ‘“‘ape,” who never 
stirs from his side, and says he will often send 
her news of both. Some time subsequently, he 
wrote to her, wondering he had never heard from 
her. But she never got his letters; if she had, 
we should not have seen them. They were in- 
tercepted, and kept among Secretary Burleigh’s 
papers, in the archive office. In the month of 
March, she warns the archbishop that Elizabeth 
is sending an army into Scotland to support Mor- 
ton’s party, and again demands the interference 
of France. Ifa treaty be made with Elizabeth, 
she and her son must be included in it—other- 





wise, she will break forever with France. She 
bids her ambassador apply to the minister of 
Spain, and labor to have a Spanish army sent to 
make a diversion in Ireland. She greatly relies 
on Spain, she says, more than on France. She 
bids him press the Pope for money, and says 
Lord Ogilvie should be sent to Scotland to try 
and keep young James and his party steady to 
his mother’s views. Her body is in a cell; but 
her spirit is in arms, and ranges all the confines 
of Europe, by sea and land. 

She hears that the second Duke of Anjou has 
sent a grand embassy to London to treat of a 
marriage with Elizabeth, and is highly excited 
by the hope that the recognition which would 
right her, will now be brought about. In a let- 
ter to Elizabeth, she prays for an alliance of 
amity in her own name and James’. She carries 
on negotiations in France and England for the 
purpose of being made joint sovereign of Scot- 
land with her son. She consents to this joint 
arrangement, fearing the court of France will at 
last recognize her son as king, and leave her 
helpless. Her emissaries are working every- 
where to bring about her object. In June, 1581, 
she is greatly encouraged to hear that the Earl 
of Morton has suffered death as‘one of the mur- 
derers of her second husband, confessing his 
complicity with Bothwell, Lethington, and the 
others. The Catholic Duke of Lennox, the minis- 
ter and favorite of James, was now in the ascen- 
dant, and the envoy of Mary was well received 
at the Scottish court. The young king pledged 
himself to assist his mother, premising the aid 
of the sovereigns of France and Spain; and mat- 
ters wore a bright aspect for the anxious eye of 
the captive. 

These things greatly agitated Queen Elizabeth, 
and she and her council had several discussions 
on the policy of bringing the Queen of Scots to 
trial, for her machinations. They succeeded in 
exciting one more Protestant ferment; but the 
plan of the trial was set aside for the present. 
Mary still writes to the archbishop, demanding 
that France shall refuse to recognize James as 
king, and praying that her liberator, George 
Douglas, and others, be sent over to Scotland to 
support the resolution of her son. Writing to 
Elizabeth, she prays her to agree to the joint 
sovereignty of Scotland; she implores justice; 
otherwise, she will be constrained to renew, by 
every means, the resistance made the year before 
for her deliverance. She says her rights cannot 
be ignored. She will transfer them to her son, 
and then her enemies may wreak their vengeance 
on her miserable body. 
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Elizabeth, meantime, was carrying on her per- 
turbed political flirtation with the Duke of Anjou, 
and thus preventing France from siding with 
Mary. She was well aware of the passing of the 
Catholic emissaries to the court of Scotland, and 
the intrigues of the Guises for the support of 
Mary’s cause, and gave orders that the Jesuits, 
Campion, Bryant, and Sherwin, should be exe- 
cuted for their Popish plottings. She also worked 
by her agents in Scotland, and fostered a con- 
spiracy which was to restore Protestant ascen- 
dancy in that country. The King of Spain, the 
Pope, and the House of Guise, were united on 
the scheme of associating Mary with her son; the 
latter had been brought to agree to it, and the 
world looked to see the Queen of Scots holding 
her sceptre once more in freedom, when Eliza- 
beth’s blow fell. On 22d of August, 1582, the 
Gowrie conspiracy exploded. The earls of Gow- 
rie, Mar, Lindsay, and the Protestant party, 
seized James in the Castle of Ruthven. The 
Duke of Lennox escaped to the Castle of Dum- 
barton, and the young prince was once more in 
the power of the English faction. 

This was terrible news for Mary Stuart. She 
wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow, demanding 
once more the assistance of France in aid of the 
Duke of Lennox and in rescue of her son, and 
then addressed a.letter to Elizabeth, whom she 
recognized as the cause of this and all the other 
great misfortunes of her life. This epistle, dated 
8th November, 1582, is full of lofty passion, im- 
patience and sorrow, and must be considered one 
of the most remarkable state-papers in existence. 
Inclosing it to the French ambassador at Lon- 
don, Castlenau de Mauvissiere, she requests him 
to read it through for the Queen of England, 
should she think it too long to peruse it herself. 
It is a document of some length, and would, of 
course, be out of place in a rapid compilation 
like the present, In this eloquent appeal, writ- 
ten at a time when she saw her son, as well as 
herself, in the power of her stern rival, she sets 
forth the acts and history of her Scottish reign, 
dwells on the treason of her nobles, reproaches 
the cruel interferences of Elizabeth, at all times, 
and with a lament over the unhappy condition 
of her son, appeals to fleaven and to future ages 
against her oppressors. This splendid letter is a 
helograph, that is, in her own handwriting, and 
ends with, ‘‘ your very desolate and nearest cou- 
sin and affectionate sister, Marr R.” 

On 20th of January, 1583, the King of France, 
Henry IIL., (the jirst Duke of Anjou,) either won 
by Mary, or wishing for some advantage against 
his own Huguenots, sent his ambassador into 





Scotland for the purpose of bringing about the 
joint sovereignty. The result was one of those 
tours de force by which the changes of govern- 
ment were usually effected in that country. 
James conyoked an assembly of nobles at St. 
Andrew’s, where, being joined by Huntley, Craw- 
ford, and his other friends, who came first, he 
shut the gates against Gowrie and his Protestants, 
and so restored matters to their old footing— 
leaving the others to hope for their own better 
luck, next time. 

Mary is once more full of hope. She corres- 
ponds with the priests, Morgan and Paget, and 
the Guises, discuss a plan of landing in England 
with an army—the queen to make her escape and 
put herself at the head of it. The contention 
between her and her rival is now assuming a 
deadly and decided character. James is growing ~ 
into manhood, and must naturally be expected to 
take his mother’s part. This gives Mary renewed 
courage, and at the same time sharpens the de- 
termination of Elizabeth, whose shrewd secretary, 
Walsingham, puts all his state machinery in mo- 
tion to circumvent the prisoner. He surrounds 
her with spies, and actually wins over Cherelles, 
(the secretary of Castlenau,) a man who has the 
cipher used by Mary in her correspondence. In 
this way almost every letter sent by the captive 
through the office of the French ambassador, is 
placed under the eyes of Burleigh and Walsing- 
ham! 

All Britain was undermined with plots and 
conspiracies. Burleigh encouraged in Scotland 
a scheme to carry James once more into the Pro- 
testant camp; but it was defeated. In England, 
Arden, Somerville, and others, were seized and 
executed for a Cathgic conspiracy, and the earls 
of Northumberland and Arundel were interrogated 
before the council. Commotions and rumors 
were everywhere, and the blood of the nation 
became fiercely heated. The character of Mary 
began to be assailed anew; and she was accused 
of improper conduct with her keeper, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It was the countess and her chil- 
dren, by a former marriage, who circulated this 
report. Against it, Mary protests vehemently 
and repeatedly, in her letters to Castelnau, and 
bids him contradict it, everywhere. She bids 
her enemies beware; for if they charge her 
falsely, she can make revelations enough to over- 
whelm them all. 

In one of her letters, written in January, 1584, 
Mary. gives Castelnau directions how to write 
secretly. She says the best way is to write with 
alum steeped for twenty-four hours in fair water, 
and the writing may be read by wetting the pa- 
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per. In this way taffeta or lawn may also. be 


used, a corner of which may be cut off to point 


attention to it. When the writing is on ordinary 
memoir paper, an M. turned up side down is the 
signal, And Cherelles sent this, as well as the 
rest, to his employers; Burleigh shook his head 
over it, and Elizabeth smiled grimly. In Feb- 
ruary, Mary again complains to Castelnau of the 
calumnies of the Countess of Shrewsbury and her 
sons, Charles and William Cavendish; and in 
the same letter she says she is afraid some one 
near him is betraying her secrets. At the end 
of the paper are a few words from the treacher- 
ous Courcelles, imploring the one for whom he 
decyphered the letter not to betray him, as he 
would be covered with shame—perhaps killed— 
Most of these documents have 
been discovered in the English archives, in which 


- they were laid by Burleigh and Walsingham. 


Of this Cherelles it may be remarked in passing, 
that he afterward went home to France, where 
he lived much respected and esteemed, to the age 
of eighty-four. In the month of April, the Earl 
of Gowrie and his friends tried to seize James 
again; but they were defeated. Angus and Mar 
fled to England, and Gowrie was taken and exe- 
cuted, and his blood attainted. Thus did James 
destroy the family of Ruthven, according to the 
angry prophecy of Mary on the night of David’s 
murder, 

On 3d September, 1584, Mary was carried from 
Sheffield, which had been her almost constant 
residence for fourteen years, and placed at Wing- 
field, in custody of Sir Ralph Sadler, he who, 
forty years before, had admired her infant symme- 
try in the cradle. Elizabeth, seeing that James 
was now free, and that the Brotestant lords were 
exiled and outlawed, resolved to work with a 
wily show of friendship. Lord Hundson went to 
Scotland and conciliated the Earl of Arran; and 
when, on Arran’s recommendation, the young 
Master of Gray was sent as Scottish Envoy to 
London, Elizabeth won him to her interest, and 
while pretending the strongest devotion to Mary’s 
cause, this man became the base betrayer of her 
correspondence with him. The Queen of Scots 
was noy inclosed in a net-work of spies and false 
friends, something like that which once sur- 
rounded her in Scotland. For the last three 
years of her life, almost all her letters were in- 
tercepted, decyphered and read by Elizabeth and 
her ministers. Her ink was scarcely dry when 
all her devices and plans were known to her im- 
placable enemies. This is clearly shown in the 
work lately published by Prince Labanoff. 

The old system of calumny was at work too, to 


complete the parallel with her former life in 
Scotland. In consequence of the impudent sto- 
ries of the Countess of Shrewsbury, Mary was 
induced to sit down, in the November of this 
year, and write to Queen Elizabeth a letter which 
is one of the curiosities of epistolary literature— 
fully as extraordinary in its own way as that 
written, in a different style, when young James 
had fallen captive into the hands of Earl Gowrie, 
In the present letter Mary sets down all the 
Countess of Shrewsbury ever told her about the 
love-passages and ways of that Tudor lioness; 
how Elizabeth conducted herself with Leicester, 
with Simier, and the Duke of Anjou; how she 
admired and ran after the handsome Hatton, and 
refused to let him marry; how the countess once 
advised Mary to have her son address Elizabeth 
as & lover, and how, when Mary objected that it 
would seem a mockery, the answer was—no, 
that Elizabeth had such an opinion of her beauty 
as if she was a goddess from Heaven, and that 
she, the countess, would lay her head her majesty 
would believe it all, and so treat young James; 
how Elizabeth liked flattery, and how people did 
not look full at her, as if her face was the sun; 
how she, the countess, and the late Countess of 
Lennox, did not dare to look at one another, 
fearing to burst out laughing at the shams and 
flams they played off on her, when in atten- 
dance; how the countess prayed Mary to rebuke 
her daughter, Talbot, because that young lady 
could not be persuaded to behave properly in the 
presence, but would certainly laugh out, some 
day; how this daughter, coming from London, 
imitated in mockery the way she made a rever- 
ence at court, and prayed Mary to receive the 
same homage, saying she would not, for all the 
world, be in Elizabeth’s service, fearing the 
queen would break her finger as she broke her 
cousin Skidmore’s; how Elizabeth cut another 
lady’s hand with a knife; how she sent one Rol- 
son to outrage the Queen of Scots, and Ruxby to 
poison her; how Elizabeth’s illnesses had. pro- 
ceeded from a closed fistula in the leg, and how 
she was otherwise affected; how the countess 
said Elizabeth would soon die, and how her suc- 
| cessor would die in three years after. All this 
is certainly a very curious and terrible specimen 
of feminine literature; true to nature, however, 
and no disparagement to the loftiest nature, 
which, from its very genuineness, is more prone 
to such things than the more prudent order of 
minds. ” 

Mary protests she states the truth; and there 
need be no doubt of it. It does not appear that 





the letter—the original of which belongs to the 
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Marquis of Salisbury—was ever seen by Eliza- 
beth. It was probably found by Burleigh among 
the papers seized at Chartley. It is also proba- 
ble that the report of such a thing was useful in 
terrifying the calumniators of Mary; for, the 
countess and her sons came forward before the 
council, and disavowed all their reports to her 
prejudice. 

In the beginning of 1584, Parry, a Jesuit, one 
of Walsingham’s secret agents, who had been 
going about a good deal among the English and 
Scottish refugees, declared, on his examination, 
that the Pope and some of his cardinals had pro- 
posed the assassination of Elizabeth. The result 
of this was a ferment in the kingdom and parlia- 
ment, and the passing of an act contrived for 
Mary’s destruction. The meaning of the act 
was, that if any plot by, or for, any one having 
a title to the crown should again occur, judgment 
should be pronounced against the offender and 
the pretension be forever excluded. An associa- 
tion of the aristocracy was, at this time, formed 
for the defence of the queen’s life. Mary, to 
lessen its dangerous pointedness, wished to join 
it; but they would not permit her. Elizabeth 
now sent her from Wingfield back again to her 
old sojourn of Tutbury, with a diminished atten- 
dance, and gave her to understand the joint 
sovereignty, so much desired by Mary, should 
not be accomplished. Another woman would 
have despaired, but the captive bore up against 
discouragement, and, as Elizabeth would not re- 
ceive her letters, wrote repeatedly to Burleigh, 
requesting to have back again the horses she has 
been deprived of, and a proper attendance, such 
as she had been accustomed to. She was appre- 
hensive of being abandoned to solitude and 
silence, and secretly dispatched. 

On 25th of February, Parry, the Jesuit, ac- 
cused by one Neville of a design to assassinate 
Elizabeth, was executed, declaring with his latest 
breath, that it was by Walsingham’s orders, and 
to try Neville and others, he had spoken of the 
attempt—and this was true. He wrote a letter 
to Elizabeth, in which he said—‘‘ remember your 
unfortunate Parry, chiefly overthrown by your 
hand!” But it was necessary to excite popular 
feeling for a great state purpose. The people of 
England were to be persuaded that Mary Stuart 
was the chief mover in all these violent projects, 
and the lives of a few Jesuits were neither here 
hor there. The spirit of that grand Elizabethan 
age of reformation was @ very savage one, no 
doubt. 

The Queen of Scots was now to receive another 
heavy blow and great discouragement. Eliza- 





beth out-plotted her in Scotland; for, having 
corrupted Arran and Gray, she brought, her in- 
fluence to bear so irresistibly on poor James, 
that he was led to sanction a public declaration, 
denying any intention of sharing his sovereignty 
with his mother. This produced a violent revul- 
sion in the mind of the captive. It almost turned 
her blood to gall, for a time; and, not remem- 
bering that he was as helpless as herself, she 
declared she would deprive him of the rights he 
held of her. In an angry letter to Castelnau, 
written in the spirit of Lear, she says she will 
strike her son with the malediction of God, and 
disinherit him in face of the world. In some 
of her letters to Elizabeth, she speaks of the 
fierce hostility of the Puritans, and their strong 
desire to finish the captive by assassination. She 
felt. that some grave evil was impending over 
her—partly in the consciousness that her connec- 
tion with the plotting English refugees and 
others may have been discovere She was 
earnestly involved in these secret intrigues, look- 
ing to the restoration of her liberty; and if this 
should imply the dethronement of Elizabeth, it is 
not to be supposed Mary would have too deeply 
lamented it, though no proof has ever been found 
that she desired the assassination of her rival, as 
her enemies asserted. ; 
On 8th April, 1585, sae wrote to the Queen of 
England, complaining that at Tutbury House, 
almost opposite her window, a poor Catholic 
priest had been hanged or strangled—and ex- 
pressing her fears there were those who thought 
such a fate fittest for Mary herself. She bids 
Elizabeth beware of the Puritans, natural ene- 
mies of monarchy, and the Association of Defence, 
which she terms ‘‘an oligarchical conspiracy.” 
About this time a report ran that Mary had 
escaped from her keepers. - But one of them, Sir 
Amyas Paulet, declared if he should be attacked 
for the rescue of Mary, he would be so assured, 
by the Grace of God, that she should die before 
him—that is, she should be instantly murdered. 
Mary’s place of confinement was a miserable 
abode, and she has left a lively description of it, 
which she sent to the French ambassador. The 
apartment consisted of two rooms, and a couple 
of little holes, which, she says, are only fitsto 
hold a chaise-percee. ‘‘I find myself,” she goes 
on, ‘in a walled inclosure, on a hill#exposed to - 
a'l the winds of Heaven, and within this inclosure, 
like that of the wood of Vincennes, there is an 
old hunting-lodge, built of carpentry and plaster, 
and the plaster broken away in several places, 
The said lodge, distant about three toises from 
the walls, is so low that the rampart of earth be- 
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hind the wall is as high as the top of it, so that 
the sunjcannot strike that part, nor any whole- 
some air come, but such a moisture that you 
cannot have any furniture in it four days, without 
being covered by a green mouldiness.” Shesays 
the two rooms are only fit for criminals, and no 
lord or gentleman would endure to live in them. 
They are so cold at night, she is obliged to pro- 
tect herself with curtains and tapestries, and she 
and her ladies are all suffering from catarrh; 
she has no gallery or cabinet; no garden, but a 
quarter of an acre of inclosed ground, only fit to 
keep pigs in—a poor shepherd would have a bet- 
ter. She has only about a mile of rugged ground 
to take horse or litter exercise on; and once a 
a week, they open their frightful cess-pools un- 
der her window, which is not, she adds, a very 
pleasant kind of perfuming-pan! Her complaint 
is a long and a terrible one, and she means that 
Castelnau, who is about to return to France, 


* 





———— 


shall take it with him, and publish it to all the 
world. Elizabeth, who had a decyphered copy 
of it as soon as the ambassador himself, was 
stung with resentment, and refused to amend 
Mary’s condition in any way, letting her know, 
at the same time, that she should have no further 
free communication with the ambassador of 
France. 

The treatment to which she was now subject, 
led Mary to apprehend the worst. She knew 
her enemies, the Puritants, were desirous of her 
death, either by show of judgment or secret 
stroke. But she was also aware that an exten- 
sive scheme of conspiracy and foreign invasion 
was on foot for her liberation, and still kept up 
her heart in the midst of the most trying anxie- 
ties. She was about to play her last game for 
liberty and royal right, which were more to her 
than life, and was fully resolved to ‘stand the 
hazard of the die!” 
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THE LATIN QUARTER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Wuo does not know, at least by reputation, the 
restaurants of the Latin quarter? Artists, 
magistrates, generals, ambassadors, members of 
the institute, senators and ministers, almost all 
have passed through these frugal oases, of which 


they retain the most touching reminiscences. | 


Grave personages readily smile at these memories 

of youth, and recall with emotion and tenderness, 

over the dessert, when an easy digestion disposes 

* them to sensibility, the happy days of their 
orgies at twenty-five sous per head. The sub- 
ject is, therefore, more serious than one would 
suppose, and is worth the trouble of contempla- 
tion. 

Passing by the more sumptuous, we will speak 
of the petty restaurants, a subject more fertile 
and more interesting, with which I am thoroughly 
acquainted. Those only who have lived the 
Bohemian life, led by most of the students of 
Patis, know what impossible viands this race is 
made to digest, a race wrongfully accused of 

- skepticism” I assure you they devour with sur- 
prising good faith that lean roast beef, those 
imaginary ducks where turnips predominate ; 
that beef @ la mode redolent of carrots; those 
fantastic chickens, where nothing but bones and 
the thinnest possible. skin are visible; those 

equivocal cutlets, dressed with a provocative 


sauce, where pickles, artfully introduced, mask 
the insufficiency of the main body. You should 
see the sincerity, the grave conviction with which 
knives and forks are wielded; the energy with 
which all these jaws, animated by hunger and 
the ardor natural to youth, apply themselves to 
conquer the passive but obstinate resistance of 
every dish; the dignity which presides at the 
feast, considered as one of the most important 
acts of life. All these guests might sing with 
the young captive of André Chenier, 


“ T’illusion feconde habite mon sein.”’ 


Very profound pages might also be written on 
the prodigies of industry performed by the cooks, 
and on the ingenious disguises to which the ori- 
ginal materials are subjected, in order to intro- 
duce variety in unity, that supreme object of 
art, according to esthetic professors. 

It has been asserted that all sorts of domestic 
animals are eaten at these tables, served up in 
the form of rabbit-stews, ragouts, beefsteaks, 
mutton chops, or fresh pork. Pamphleteers, 
people who respect nothing, who would sacrifice 
the entire world to a Zon mot, have relaied strange 
stories of bands organized in squadrons to. chase, 
on the gutters, vagabond cats, and massacre, 





after having allured them by the deceptive bait 
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of boulettes; poor dogs, who little suspect te 
crimes to which they are about to become accom- 
plices. I spare you the rest of these recitals, at 
which nature shudders. All that I can say is, 
that since I have frequented these economical 
kitchens, I have perceived nothing of the kind; 
it is true. that I have not sought to do so. 

In general, each house has its distinguishing 
peculiarity; some are renowned for their filets 
aux champignons ; others for their soles au gratin; 
these for the purity of their wine, a thing rare in 
the quarter! those for the excellent quality of 
their Brie and their Roquefort; others still, and 
the most numerous, for the execrable nature of 
everything eaten and drank in them. Neverthe- 
less these are not the least frequented. The 
student, though for very different reasons, is of 
the opinion of Harpagon, that we must not live 
to eat, but eat to live. He consults cheapness, 
therefore, above everything else, and is consoled 
if he has remaining the wherewithal to pay for a 
cup of coffee at the Café Voltaire. 

Many of these restaurants are known by charac- 
teristic and ineffaceable names, which they would 
give half their custom to see forgotten by the 
present generation. The dynasty of the N.’s, es- 
pecially, is rich in sobriquets of this kind, which 
are anything but flattering. Every one has 
heard of N., the potisoner, and N. the aquatic; the 
poisoner, I do not believe in, since I am still 
alive; the aquatic, I should like to know who in 
this quarter is not so, and who would dare cast 
the first stone. Except the principle. ones, who 
have the reputation of their cellars to sustain, 
the restaurateurs dilute their wines with re- 
markable philosophy; the only difference which 
there usually is between wine and water is, that 
one is almost red, and the other almost white. 

While I am on this head, I will relate the pun- 
ishment to which an audacious student subjected 
the director of one of these meagre culinary es- 
tablishments, where you dine at a fixed price, 
from eighty centimes to one franc ten. The 
habitués had for. some time perceived that the 
dilution of their wine passed all bounds. It was 
in vain that they complained to the waiter and 
the master of the place, both protested that it 
was as pure as the depths of their hearts. One 
day, therefore, they plotted among themselves, 
for they were almost all acquainted, by having 
frequently met at the same table, an atrocious 
revenge, which was at the same time to compel 
their aquatic traiteuwr to make a full avowal. 
One of them, a young chemist of the longest 
beard and the greatest promise, provided himself 

the next day with some pretended chemical in- 





strument, destined he said to effect, by analysis, 
the’separation of the two liquids. Hardly had 
the soup been brought in, when the astonished 
waiter was ordered to bring a large bowl. Im- 
mediately, at a sign of the head, all of the decan- 
ters passed from hand to hand till they reached the 
chemist. The waiter looked on, with open mouth ; 
the dame de comptoir did the same. Without moving 
the“young chemist turned up his cuffs neatly, 
like a surgeon preparing for an anatomical dis- 
section, seized the first decanter by the middle 
and hastily emptied it into the bowl. The waiter 
uttered a cry of affright, the dame ‘de comptoir 
moved on her seat; she sought to divine his 
purpose, and could not. 

The guests remained impassible 

At the third decanter the dame de comptoir 
exclaimed : 

**What are you doing there, Monsieur Pros- 
per ?” 

‘‘Making some wine punch,” replied the 
chemist, inflexibly. 

And he continued the operation. 

A secret smile hovered on every lip, but not a 
head stirred. The dame de comptoir was afraid; 
she felt her head swim, and rose, tempted to go 
and inform the master of the events transpiring. 
The guest nearest the counter profited by her 
absence to seize dexterously a biscuit, which he 
ate instead of bread with his fricandeau; the 
waiter, astounded, bewildered by the spectacle 
before his eyes, did not perceive it. Encouraged 
by this first success, the other was about to re- 
peat it, when the door of the kitchen opened to 
admit the affrighted head of the restaurateur. 
The last decanter had just been engulfed within 
the bowl; there were eighteen of them. 

‘Well! but—well! but-—-what is all this?” 
articulated the poor man, ‘‘what are you going 
to do?” 

‘*To ascertain for myself, Monsieur Phlipot, 
whether your wine is as pure as you pretend,” 
replied the operator, brandishing his ch€mical 
instrument. 

‘Ah ca! Monsieur Prosper, this is doubtless 
a jest,” stammered the restaurateur, seizing his 
arm, 

‘©No, indeed, Monsieur Phlipot; only as these 
gentlemen entertain some doubts as to the purity 
of your wine, I, who am your partisan, am deter- 
mined to convince them myself that they are 
mistaken, that they suspect you without reason, 
Monsieur Phlipot. So, I am acting for your 
interest; you will come out from my operation 
white as snow; they can no longer accuse you, 
without being guilty of an evident calumny.” 
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‘Tt is a conjuration, a snare!” vociferated 
the unfortunate man, staggering and wiping his 
forehead, which was streaming with perspiration. 
‘*You have made an instrument expressly to 
assassinate me. You will ruin my establish- 
ment,” 

*‘Oh! Monsieur Phlipot, to treat thus a 
friend, a customer, at the moment he is devoting 
himself for you! If I did not know you, you 
would make me believe you to be guilty.” 

And he disposed his instrument in a menacing 
manner. 

M: Phlipot was in despair. He placed his 
hand on the elbow of the young chemist and 
attempted to smile, stammering some words. It 
was plain that a terrible conflict was taking place 
within him. 

‘‘Child!” muttered he, ‘let that alone, I will 
tell you all.” 

“Tell us all, Pére Phiipot,” exclaimed his 
customers in chorus. 

“‘Well,” resumed he, essaying to assume a 
familiar air, ‘‘ yes, I confess it, there is water in 
it; but so little, so little.” : 

‘‘They will think there is much if you do not 
allow me to finish the operation.” 

‘These wine merchants are so deceptive,” 
continued the poor man, leaning with all his 
strength on the elbow of M. Prosper; ‘there is 
no way of making them serve you conscien- 
tiously.” . 

A noisy burst of laughter received this naive 
declaration; the chemist shook his sides, which 
M. Phlipot seeing, he felt himself saved; and, 
joining in the general hilarity said: 

‘Do you think that, besides giving you for 
twenty-four centimes two dishes, soup, a dessert 
and bread 4 discretion, one can serve up to you a 
decanter of Johannisberg? Besides, pure wine 
is unhealthy for young people.” 

The laugh attained Homeric proportions. A 
thunder of acclamations arose. 

‘* Vive -Monsieur Phlipot!” exclaimed these 
volatile youths. 

The restaurateur modestly withdrew from the 
ovation they were preparing for him. 

‘Gentlemen, the accused has confessed habe- 
mus confitentem reum,”’ exclaimed the chemist, 
who was not sorry to show his familiarity with 
the classics: ‘‘there is no need to pursue the in- 
terrogation—bring glasses.” 

The waiter hastened to collect all around him. 
Seizing then a large spoon, which he previously 
wiped with his napkin, the young and intelligent 


chemist dipped it into the bowl, and filled each 
glass. 
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Here is your share,” said he; ‘ now he pru- 
dent, and let us have no excess.” 

The dinner was finished, amid a universal 
jubilee. At the dessert, M. Phlipot mysteriously 
re-appeared; the guests were about to exclaim, 
when they perceived that he carried a bottle 
under his left arm, and they were silent. 

‘It is cassis,” murmured he in a seducing 
voice, ‘‘and famous too, I will give a glass to 
each of you.” 

This proposition was received with shouts of 
enthusiasm and tenderness. Instead of one glass, 
he gave them three: the decanter was emptied to 
the dregs. Phlipot opened his heart to his guests, 
and assured them that he would quit his wine- 
merchant the next day, after giving him a lecture. 

When the decanter had been emptied, the 
chemist assumed a grave and penetrating air: 

‘¢Monsieur Phlipot,” said he, ‘‘ your cassis 
was so good, your conduct has been so frank and 
loyal, that I cannot longer deceive you.” 

Phlipot started. 

‘‘What are you doing here,” exclaimed he to 


‘| the waiter, who was listening with both his ears; 


‘go and see to the kitchen.” 

‘¢ Monsieur Phlipot,” resumed the chemist with 
a delicacy of intonation of which one would not 
have believed him capable, ‘I have but jested 
with you. All this was a comedy; pardon me.” 

And he sought to take him by the hand, The 
other at first drew back instinctively : he seemed 
to hesitate for a moment between anger and good 
humor. But he thought of his customers, and 
good humor prevailed. 

‘*You are a queer fellow!” exclaimed he, 
vigorously shaking his hand. 

‘¢ He is always so,” graciously added the dame 
de comptoir. ; 

Upon this, the guests bowed and retired in 
good order, without even taking the trouble to 
bite their lips to prevent laughter. 

In the evening, as may readily be imagined, 
the adventure was talked of in all the cafés fre- 
quented by these gentlemen. But that did not 
deprive Phlipot’s restaurant of a single guest. 
It had even more transient company for several 
days, who came to contemplate more closely the 
theatre of these events; and those who had per- 
formed a part in them, explained the various 
circumstances on the spot. 

Dating from this day the wine of Pére Phlipot 
submitted to a perceptible amelioration, though 
still very insufficient. But at present it has re- 
turned, by degress, almost to the same point as 
before, and the chemist, in despair, is meditating 
another stratagem. 
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A FRAGMENT. 








This story, extraordinary as it may seem, will 
not appear improbable to those who know’ the 
customs of the Latin Quarter. It is not the only 
one of the kind that I could relate. Students 
are ingenious and pitiless; nothing equals their 
joy, when they can find an opportunity to tor- 
ment any tradesman, and make him restore with 
usury the money he has received from them. 

One of them wished to revenge himself on a 
restaurateur who would no longer give him credit. 
In vain did he rack his brains for some trick of 
sufficient magnitude, At last, one day he dis- 
covered a cricket in some dish, or on the bread 
of his restaurateur, (unless, indeed, he put it 
there himself, for I believe him capable of it.) 
Immediately a luminous idea crossed his mind: 
with his penknife and some bits of wood sur- 
mounted by a bent pin, he hastily constructed a 
little gibbet, to which he suspended the body of 
the criminal, and attached to it a strip of paper 
on which he had inscribed with a pencil: 

‘*Corpse found in the macaroni of Pére Morin. 
Pass it round, if you please.” The gibbet made 
the tour of the saloon, and reached the hands of 
the dame de comptoir, The proprietor, informed 
of it, came to make his excuses to the judge— 
which were received with suitable dignity. He 
doubtless comprehended the warning, for, on the 
day following, I saw the young man depart with- 
out paying. He had credit. 

The petty restaurants of the Latin Quarter 
present a curious spectacle between five and six 
o'clock, the dinner hour; for, many students 
breakfast at home on the score of economy, eat- 
ing in their rooms a roll and a sausage, washed 
down with a glass of eau sucrée. But, at a few 
minutes before five, all the eating houses begin 
to fill with a joyous and varied crowd, clad in 
surtouts, talmas, paletots of every fashion; 
coifed with hats of every form, every color. 
These are the students, coming to take posses- 
sion of their dining-room. 

From this moment, until they think proper to 
leave, the restaurant is their property ; the tables, 
chairs, dishes, waiters, all belong to them, and 
they reserve over those around them a right. of 





absolute dominion, which no one dreams of con- 
testing. Many bring with them their dogs, and 
their friends: they feed the former with the frag- 
ments of every dish, and throw to them ineces- 
santly bits of bread, which they have d@ discre- 
tion: the second, who have dined elsewhere, come 
to read the papers, and to discuss the Oriental 
question. 

Students do not love ceremony. They shake 
hands with the waiters, and tap the cooks on the 
shoulder; they superintend the preparation of 
their dishes, teazing the scullions. After the 
repast, they sit half an hour at the counter, be- 
side the mistress of the place, to converse with 
her; but the greater number cluster around the 
stove in winter, and chat noisily. These gentle- 
men remain here until digestion is completed; I 
have seen those who, when conversation lan- 
guished, found means to take a siesta. Some- 
times they quietly smoke a cigar, while their 
neighbors are dining. 

One of the most valuable resources of the 
restaurants of the Latin Quarter, is the music 
which is heard there every evening. Ambulatory 
artists, who carry their orchestra wherever they 
hope to gain a few sous, come to cradle the guests 
in waves of harmony. These establishments are 
the daily rendezvous of players on the harp, 
guitar, violin, flageolet and clarionet. Old men 
and little children come hither, whose eyes spar- 
kle at sight of the viands; they are hungry also, 
and sing that they may dine. Often, also, Jews 


come to offer their merchandise mysteriously to 


each guest—matches, ribbons, cigarettes, cigars. 

You see then that nothing is wanting to the 
beatitude of the fortunate mortals who dine in 
the restaurants of the Latin Quarter. Cheap- 
ness, society, harmony, all dre found here. But 
the students do not sufficiently appreciate their 
good fortune; itis only at a later period, when 
they have become advocates, notaries, physicians, 
and when they have been initiated into the most 
intimate enjoyments of good living, that they 
think with melancholy of those obscure restau- 
rants of the Rue St. Jacques, where they joyously 
ate such poor dinners. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY H. DEINE. 


As within thine eyes I look, 

All my pain the heart forsook ; 
When my lips with thine are sealed, 
All the wounds of life are healed. 


On thy heart when I recline, 
Heaven’s happiness is mine : 

When thou say’st I love but thee— 
Bitter tears fall fast and free. 


. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO’S CRIB. 


BY MARY A. 


DENISON, 


In a small hostelry, within the city of Rome, 
@ beautiful young mother nursed her babe. Her 
golden curls fell sometimes over the little round, 
rosy cheeks, as she gazed on his quiet pleasure, 
and then wandered without, where, from the 
narrow casement, she could see the gay throngs 
that on that festal morning filled the streets. 

‘¢ Where shall I lay him when he sleeps, Li- 
zetto?”’ she asked, looking up with sparkling 
glances, as a sturdy man at that moment entered 
the room. 

‘*T will find a place retired from the noise,” 
replied the father, his smiling face lighted with 
paternal pleasure, as he surveyed the beautiful 
picture of the mother and her child; and so say- 
ing, he wandered up stairs through the cham- 
bers. 

At last in a room, well furnished with a cur- 

tained couch and silver candlesticks, he saw a 
little crib, and gaining permission to put the 
child there, he moved it near the couch, and 
lightly threw the gauzy curtaigs that hung from 
the latter over its snowy covering. 
_ No sooner had he gone down stairs to say that 
all was ready, than the couch, lifting her light 
drapery and rustling it with a sneer, tried to 
draw back from its lovely companion, saying as 
she glanced contemptuously down— 

‘‘T wonder they should presume to put you 
in such company |” 

The crib looked at her humble siietakieihiin, 
which had been knit by a little Roman peasant, 
and felt very uncomfortatle. 

‘<1 know I am poor,” she said, shrinking from 
the soft muslin that the couch was trying with 
all her might, aided by the wind from an open 
door, to pull away, ‘‘and I am very sorry to 
offend you; but I didn’t come of my own accord.” 

Instead of accepting this pretty and simple 
apology, the couch grew very insolent. 

‘‘What plain wood!” she cried, pointing the 
corner of her pillow-case at the sides of the poor 
little crib, which were unvarnished; ‘‘ what a 
homely, rickety shape! what coarse clothes! 
shame on you!” 

‘‘T didn’t make myself!” said the little crib, 
beginning to be very unhappy, and she looked so 
grieved, that I know not but she would have 
cried, had not the handsome father entered at 
that moment with the babe in his arms, followed 
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by the beautiful’ mother, both smiling and joy- 
ful. 

‘*Oh! what a nice little bed for my darling!” 
said the young mother, lifting the muslin and 
patting the coarse but soft pillow with her white 


fingers. At this the crib dried up her tears and. 


smiled, notwithstanding she saw the couch sneer 
and toss her curtains in disdain. . 

‘‘There, my darling, sleep sweetly !’’ murmur- 
ed the mother, as she carefully disposed her in- 
fant, and the crib, almost beside herself with 
pleasure, rounded to the shape of the dimpled 
limbs, and watched her treasure carefully. 

‘*Humph!” said the couch, when they were 
left alone together, ‘‘a mighty honor, that is, to 
hold a poor brat, who probably was never out of 
the house where he was born, before.” 

But the crib heard not a word—for she saw a 
great and shining figure bending over her—a 
shape so luminous, that her eyes were almost 
blinded with its glory. The couch did not be- 
hold this radiant thing, for she was not sufii- 
ciently pure minded to see beyond her own cur- 
tains, but the crib marked it as it came lower 
and lower, and stooping, held a dazzling mirror 
before the face of the sleeping child. And in 
that mirror, oh! wonder of wonders! what splen- 
dors! what tints of every magic hue! what fine 
rays of more than earthly light! what holy faces 
and rapturous groups! Surely, the crib thought 
she was in some wondrous dream, and the babe 
too; for his little face began beaming with an- 
gelic beauty—his rosy lips smiled, and his cheeks 
dimpled. 

Presently there was a great clatter and noise, 
at the sound of which the lovely vision fled, and 
in came a gayly dressed noble, with flushed face, 
and threw himself, boots and all, upon the hand- 
some couch 

‘¢ Ah, ha!” whispered the latter, ‘‘see how J 
am honored; for you must know,” she added, in 
a whisper—drawing nearer, ‘‘this personage is 
a great lord!” and after making this confidential 
announcement, she fluttered her laces, and qui- 
vered from head to foot with pride. 

**Oh! dear me, how can you call him great?” 
sighed the crib, ‘don’t you see he’s*drunk, and 
he snores so loud, he makes you tremble.” 

‘So much the better,” whispered the couch; 
‘‘ don’t lords always get tipsy ? they can afford it. 
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Look at his rich clothes. See the gold upon his 
bosom. Yet you poor, ignorant, low-lived thing, 
what should you know of lords ?” 

At that moment the crib would have screamed 
but for the sudden fear of waking the babe, for 
she saw above the drunken lord a great black 
creature, with a pitchfork, making fearful grim- 
aces, and pretending to be turning him over and 
over with those horrible prongs, that were all 
tipped with fire. This sight frightened her so 
that she never opened her mouth till the parents 
of her dear little charge came in to take him 
away. 

It so happened, that next day the keeper of the 
little inn moved into a much larger house, for he 
had grown rich selling wines, and could afford to 
live in style. Then the couch and the crib were 
taken, and together put in an old garret in the 
dark, where they were very lonesome. And now 
the couch condescended to talk with the crib, 
always keeping her pride and her distance, how- 
ever, and forever telling tales of her youth, the 
famous people she had seen, and the rich drape- 
ries she had been decked with; but the poor 
little crib never presumed—she still kept hum- 
ble and pure-minded, and though the cobwebs 
gathered about her, and the dust sometimes 
nearly: choked her, she never complained, but 
bore her lot patiently. The couch, on the con- 
trary, scolded, and fretted, and fumed from 
morning till night. 

At last, one day there was to be a great auc- 
tion in the city of the Cesars, for the rich host 
had died of drinking his own wines, and it was 
found that he had spent a fortune. It seemed so 
refreshing to the crib to be taken once more into 
the light, that she murmured thanks—but the 
couch muttered, peevishly, ‘to think folks will 
see me in this plight!” But both were nicely 
cleaned and put up side by side, before the ga- 
thered crowds. The couch did really look quite 
fine again; for the grapes and the roses carved 
on her sides, shone beautifully in the light. So 
she grew insolent to the little crib, that still 
looked plain, and begged the rest of the furniture 
not to think she was in the least acquainted with 
that vulgar thing—that she had never seen her 
before—and a number of equally genteel fibs. 
By and by, the auctioneer came toward them, 
With a strange light in his face, and stooping, 
pinned a ‘little paper on the crown of the crib. 
Presently, er@wds came flocking up, read the 
paper, and then touched the crib, as if it was 
either very holy or very contemptible. The 
couch noticed all this with her habitual sneer, 
but chose to interpret it as a slur. She lifted 





herself proudly, when a rich man coming for- 
ward, paid down a handsome price for her, re- 


merking that she looked very nearly as good as 


new; ‘‘as for you,” she said to the shrinking, 
sensitive little crib, ‘‘nobody’ll give a crown for 
you; you will be cut up for firewood.” 

Scarcely had the words been spoken, before 
the auctioneer, with a very loud voice, announced 
that amongst his collection was one rarity, far 
exceeding-in value all the fine things that had 
been sold, adding that a gentleman had said 
already that he must buy it at any price. 

‘‘What can it be, I wonder?” said the couch 
to herself, gazing about her at the costly mirrors 
and richly covered lounges, and the brilliant car- 
pets—but the mirrors had gone into brown pa- 
per, and the lounges into brown linen; and the 
carpets had rolled themselves up for a nap, after 
the fatigues of the day. What was the astonish- 
ment of the haughty couch, when the auctioneer 
laid his hand upon the poor, timid little crib, 
saying— 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is the treasure 
above price—for here, as you see on this paper, 
the head of the great Michael Angelo once rested ; 
yes, the man whose wonderful genius is the theme 
of every tongue and the admiration of the world, 
slept within this very crib—slept the sweet sleep 
of infancy. And no doubt in his dreams,” con- 
tinued the enthusiastic auctioneer, waxing poeti- 
cal, ‘‘he saw visions of his future excellence” — 
(the little crib, trembling with rapture, remem~ 
bered dimly the vision she had seen)—‘‘ saw the 
genius of inspiration and painting, hovering over 
this very bed.” 

Oh! how mortified was the couch when she 
saw the very gentleman by whom she had been 
purchased, come forward and offer pound after 
pound, till they amounted to fifties and to hun- 
dreds! Oh! how she wished she had been only 
civil to her suddenly exalted companion, blushing 
mahogany, as she thought how many taunting 
things she had said. But it was too late—the 
past is inexorable—it never deigns to return— 
two hundred pounds were paid down for her poor, 
plain little friend, and from that day she had the 
pleasure of beholding the once despised crib, 
covered with clothes of silver and gold, spoken 
of with pride and handled with reverence by no- 
blemen and fair ladies, while they only deigned, 
when sharing her owner’s hospitality, to crush 
her smooth pillows, and rumple up her fine hang- 
ings. Indeed, she perceived for the first time in 
her life, so thoroughly mortified she was, that 
they not only treated her with this indignity, but 
seemed actually to takeg pleasure in it. 


THe wind swept by 
With his battie-cry 
And I watched the mountain storm, 
’ When the lightning came, 
With its spears of flame, 
And cleft the tall tree’s form 


I heard him come, 

With his thunder drum, 
That wind of the mountain height ; 

And my pulse stood still, 

And my heart grew chill, 
For I knew His wondrous might. 


The sky grew black 
In the tempest’s track, 
When there, like a vampire, came 
The thunder cloud, 
With its inky shroud, 
And wings of the lightning flame. 


Down, down it flew, 
And a monster grew, 
As it lit on the mountain’s crest, 
Whose heart of stone 
Seemed with fear to groan 
’Neath the storm-bird’s murky breast 


I bow’d my head, 
As the leaves were shed, 
On the wing of the rushing shower— 
And my soul was awed, 
For I thought of God, 
And quailed ’neath Jehovah’s power 


The strong pines snapped, 
As their trunks were wrapped 
In the grasp of the ruthless wind-— 
And the Storm-king’s brow 
Was with many a bough 
Of the broken laurel twined. 


Those stalwart trees, 
In the summer breeze— 
They wave like the mountain flower; 
But its tender bell 
Can brave as well 
That wind in its conquering hour. 


The turbid stream, 
With a hissing scream, 


THE MOUNTAIN STORM. 


BY ROSA. 





Leaped down from its rocky home— 








As if possessed 
With the wild unrest 
Of some angry mountain gnome. 


A fairy tide— 
I had seen it glide 
Oft so gently on its way— 
That the slender grass, 
Where its ripples pass, 
Scarce bent beneath their spray. 


But a torrent now, 
From the mountain’s brow, 
Did its maddened waters leap— 
And huge rocks crashed, 
Where its dark wave dashed 
In their path, down the headlong steep. 


But the winds expire, 

While the lightning fire 
Burns dim—and the thunder’s tone 
Then seemed to grow, 

Deep, deep, and low, 
Like a Titan’s dying groan. 

The day went down, 

With his golden crown, 
Half beclouded in the west— 

And then right soon 

Was the virgin moon 
Crowned—queen of the silver crest. 


All pure and fair, 
Through the moistened air, 
In a throne of light she hung— 
While a dewy veil, 
O’er her forehead pale, 
Of the mountain-mist was flung. 


Then my soul was awed, 
As I worshiped God ; 

And Him, who upon the deep, 
When the tempest blew 
Round his frightened crew, 

Was found, in their midst—asleep ! 


For I knew his will, 

Who with, ‘‘ peace, be still,’ 
Could the raging ocean bind— 

Was with me therg 

In the moonlit air— 
And had chained the mountain wind. 
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THOUGHT AND ENERGY. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 


- 


Lie two vast rivers of unfailing flow, 
Are Thought and Energy. Solemn, still and deep— 
Taking its mighty way, with silent sweep 

To Fate’s unbounded ocean, Thought doth throw, 
Each mirrored object with perfect truth, 

And, with unfretted waters, moving by, 
Bearing its burdens with a quiet ruth, 

Flows glad and clear; itgface reflects the sky. 
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And howcomes Energy? On, with hurried bound; 
On, on, until the sea of fate be found. ' 
No peace—no pause; upon its waters ride 
The soul’s unrest, for distant realms untried— 
Yet peaceful Thought, in trustful Hope, moves on— 
When Energy’s dark waves have madly passed and 


gone. 
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THE WIGWAM IN THE WILDERNESS; 
OR, ‘KY SLY AND HIS COMPANYE. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 





Concluded from page 325. 


CHAPTER V. 


Howe they honted ye big Cariboo, and who didde well, 
and who fared badly, and howe they finished their hont- 
ing and betook them homeward to Slyville—and howe 
they gat there, and again departed thence, eache one on 
his respective calling to his own place. 


For three long and weary hours of that dis- 
mal, dripping morning, did Frank Forester pad- 
dle on, alone, through the thick darkness down 
that gloomy woodland river, his eyes greeted by 
no sights, except the mist-garlanded woods along 
the bank, in the close vicinity of which he held 
his course, and his ears entertained by no sounds 
except the plashing of the rain and the roaring 
of the water, where he shot the long, dangerous 
chute at the turn, below the neck of the great 
pool. It was not, itis true, the total darkness 
of a moonless night, otherwise no one but an 
Indian could have traced the windings of that 
devious stream; but it was the murky and glim- 
mering gloom of a dull, over-clouded morning. 
Had it been clear, it would have scarcely been 
less bright than day, for the moon was within a 
few days of the full; but now, an uncertain and 
feeble lustre only at intervals, faintly struggling 
out of the driving clouds, through which she was 
slowly and languidly wading, betrayed her 
whereabout, rather than her presence. 

It was not long before the rain, streaming 
down over his waterproof cape and coat, dripped 
on his lower garments and filled his leggins, so 
that he had little on which to congratulate him- 
self over his less fortunate companions; still he 
continued to keep his pipe alight, his rifle and 
his powder dry, and his spirits up, until the in- 
creasing light began to indicate the approach of 
dawn. ° 

By this time he had entered the lake, some- 
thing above half an hour, and was working 
steadily, though slowly, along shore in the direc- 
tion in which he knew the marsh to lie for which 
he was directed to steer; and this was a work of 
much delicacy, and one requiring not a little 
judgment and discrimination, the rather that he 
was but generally informed of the localities, and 
had to find out for himself the lay of the land, 
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and even to judge, or rather conjecture, the dis- 
tance from the rate at which he was propelling 
his canoe, and the length of time consumed in the 
process. 

The wind, it must be observed, had been blow- 
ing from the north of the west, and indeed almost 
due north, during ali the night and the preceding 
day, though there was very little of it, and that 
little had been constantly dying away, since the 
rain had begun falling. 

Now, according to his instructions, the mouth 
of the rattling brook and the grassy lily-grown 
morass, which surrounded its embouchure into. 
the lake with a species of delta, lay at some 
three or four miles’ distance, almost due south 
of their camping place, at the falls of the White- 
water. The pool below the falls and the river 
itself ran, for some mile and a half or two miles, 
trending westerly with some southing, then turned 
due south, and entered the lake in the bight of a’ 
deep bay, between which and the morass in 
question there ran out a long marshy point into 
the open water, above two miles in length, but 
of comparatively little breadth. Beyond this 
point, the general conformation of the lake shore 
was a deep, irregular, semicircular reeess, bend- 
ing in a great concave to the north, but broken 
into three several bays, the deepest of which was 
the second, divided by a long, rocky nose, bare 
and treeless, from the third, in the hollow of 
which lay the morass of which he was in pursuit. 
Over against this, at a mile and a half’s distance,. 
lay the Big Maple Island, whither "Ky Sly and 
Tom Draw were making the best of their way 
through the gloom. 

Now, Frank well knew two things: first, that 
the success of their plan consisted in the com- 
pletely circumventing the great deer, before he 
should get the smallest wind of any one of the 
hunters. Secondly, that, as it was their object 
to force him into the,lake, at all hazards, if the. 
wind should hold as it was, Jack Hardyman and 
Alf Armiger would advance directly down wind 
on him to the southward ; so that by letting him 
scent them they might send him directly over to 
the island. If, on the contrary, it should come 
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out from the south of the west, they would work 
well up to the eastward of him, since if he took 
their wind frém the southward, he would at once 
strike back into the north-western wilderness, 
whence he had been driven down on the preced- 
ing day by the cougars, and would so be lost to 
them forever. 

Now, it was evident to Frank, both from his 
own prognostications of the weather, on which 
he kept a close watch, and from Jack’s opinion 
that the wind would come out from the south- 
ward; and should it do so, before he had rounded 
the long point and got well down into the bight 
of the bay, to the westward of the green morass, 
and abreast of the presumed lair of the cariboo, 
their whole plan of operations would be rendered 
fruitless; and, as it would be his own wind 
which would disturb the quarry, on him would 
rest all the blame of the failure, and what that 
blame would be with men wearied and disgusted 
by the toil and actual suffering of such a night 
of exposure, it was not difficult to anticipate. 
With him, therefore, the matter reduced itself 
almost simply to a question of time. He was 
bound, if human sinews and human skill could 
accomplish it, to double that cape, and ensconce 
himself well under land in the lee of the next 
point, before the shift of the wind should make 
itself perceptible. ; 

That he felt certain it would do soon after, if not 
at sunrise, and by many tokens, though the sky 
cleared but little, he knew that sunrise was ap- 
preaching. 

With steady energy, then, and a long, com- 
posed sweep of his paddle, he forced the light 
vessel onward, looking now and then to his 
pocket compass and to the drifting clouds, and 
rejoicing as minute after minute slipped away 
and the dreaded change came not yet. 

He rounded the point, and as he did so, he 
perceived, by a brightening of the mist overhead 
and a partial breaking of the clouds, which were 
tinged aloft with a faint rosy glow, that the sun had 
risen above the horizon. Still the wind had not 
shifted. Now, with increased vigor, and with 
longer and swifter strokes he swept onward, for 
the light wind headed him; but fortunately it 
was but light, and even what there was of it was 
broken and diminished by the lie of the land. At 
the expiration of an hour he had doubled the 
second point and opened the deep gulf under the 
long rocky nose, which shut out the morass from 
his view. 

Almost at the same instant, the clouds ceased 
to sail southward; for a few minutes they hung 
almost motionless. Then the air lightened more 








and more, and the fog lifted from the waters. 
The clouds overhead shifted their shapes rapidly 
and constantly, became convolved and contorted, 
and finally stre@med out in long, crimson and 
golden streaks, almost due west and eastward, 
with but very little southing in their trend. 

Simultaneously, the rain, which had been 
gradually diminishing, and which for the last 
hour had scarcely exceeded what is known as a 
Scotch mist, ceased altogether. The fog drew 
up, like the drop scene of a theatre, the great 
sun came out in all his glory, and the broad lake 
with all its rocky bluffs and evergreen piny 
capes, and the broad wooded masses of Big Ma- 
ple Island lying fair in its centre, one clump of 
golden and blood-red foliage shone out in its 
calm magnificence, before the eyes of the en- 
chanted hunter, as if it had been the work of 
magic; mountains, and capes, and floating isles, 
reduplicated in every shape and shade and hue, 
from azure and cerulean blue and greens, so 
heavy as to be almost black, to the brightest 
chrome yellow, and crimson, and vermilion. Of a 
truth, earth, air and water, the world over, have 
nothing to compare with the glories of the 
American woodland wilderness, where mountain 
scenery is blended with the rare charm of water, 
in the gorgeous autumnal season. 

Frank was now in the deepest bight of the 
deep gulf, and he well knew both, that he lay to 
the northward anf westward of the great stag’s 
hiding place, while the wind was blowing some- 
what from the south of the same point, and that, 
moreover, even if he were dead to windward of 
him, the steep walls of the rocky point, which 
here rose at least thirty feet from the water’s 
edge, would effectually prevent his gaining any 
note of him, by means of the scented air. 

He applied himself, therefore, at once to 
sweeping the lake with his telescope, in order to 
see whether his comrades had been a8 fortunate as 
himself in effecting their purpose; and, as he 
speedily ascertained that no boat was in sight on 
the glassy surface, it was no difficult matter to 
decide that Tom was already safe in his ambush, 
and that 4Ky was wending his way along the 
back of Big Maple Island, toward its eastern 
extremity. 

It was exactly the time, when Jack Hardyman 
and Alf had been ordered to get under way, and 
as, owing to the direction of the wind, it could 
not be doubted that they would work well up to 
the eastward, before letting loose the dogs, or 
coming down to the lake shore, Frank felt that 
he had at least two hours of leisure before he 
should hear the bay of the deer hounds, or se¢ 
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the darksantlers of the mighty monarch of the 
wilderness gliding over the glassy surface of the 
waters, even if all things went well. 

Congratulating himself, therefore, that he had 
had the foresight to bring with him a change of 
clothes, he paddled in to a rocky point, made his 
canoe fast to the shore, bailed her out, and 
landed his effects. Then disencumbering himself 
of his wet garb, which he spread out on the rocks 
to dry, he treated himself to a delicious bath in 
the clear but almost ice-cold waters, which made 
him blow like a porpoise, as he emerged from his 
first. plunge, but braced his nerves better than 
the bravest tonic ever compounded by the art of 
the best mediciner, and then relanding instantly, 
reclad himself in dry and warm apparel, and felt 
himself a new man, a giant, as it were, refreshed 
though not with slumber, and ready to resume 
his course. 

Then, as a good woodsman ever should, he 
looked to his trusty rifle, wiped it over outside 
with an oiled rag, passed a dry swab through it, 
to make sure that all was dry and clean, and 
then loaded it carefully and capped it with one 
of Starkey’s central fire waterproof caps, but not 
until he had seen that the powder was well up in 
the, nipple. This duty accurately performed, 
seeing that there was still an hour clear before 
him, and that the beautiful brook trout were 
rising rapidly at the natural flies in the mouth 
of a little spring brook, which came trickling 
over the rocks at the head of the bay, he col- 
lected some dry drift wood, which lay on the 
rocks, built a small fire, kindled it by aid of a 
lucifer match, and then putting together his fly 
rod, without which his canoe never stirred a rod 
from its mooring, appended to his line a red and 
a black hackle, with a snipe’s wing and mouse 
hody for his dropper, and proceeded to catch his 
breakfast, which was done in less time than it 
has taken to describe it. Those half a dozen 
nice fish being taken in less than twice as many 
minutes, by aid of a biscuit from his haversack 
and a tincup full of the limpid spring water, he 
broke his fast, after his hard night’s pull, with 
as good an appetite, and a better, though sim- 
pler fare, than a New York alderman. 

by this time, the sun was beginning to get 
high, and as he might soon expect to hear some- 
thing of his comrades, he bethought himself that 
it might not be amiss to scale the rocks carefully, 
and take a survey of the morass, if perchance 
he might descry anything, before their coming, 
of the great cervus canadensis, which might conduce 
to his capture. 

No sooner thought of, than done. The channel 





of a trickling streamlet gave him a broken but 
not difficult footpath, and making hand, foot and 
eye keep time, he soon scaled its ledgy steps, so 
as to bring his eye above tue level of its verge, 
without presenting any object to attract the ob- 
servation of the quarry. For some time, his eye 
and glass swept the green and tufted surface of 
the morass, which was much broken and diversi- 
fied with dense patches of lilypads, tall tufts of 
wild rice and other aquatic plants, and not a few 
gray trunks and stag-horned branches of fallen 
trees, which, at first sight, made his heart beat 
quick, as he thought he had found the long de- 
sired antlers, but swept it in vain; and he was 
about abandoning his search as fruitless, when in 
a great brownish gray mass, over which his 
glance had passed several times unobservant, he 
thought he detected a motion. His straining eye 
was fixed; his heart stood still, It is!—it is! 
that is the flap of a broad, fan-like-ear; that the 
twinkle of a liquid, hazel eye, bright and soft as 
the glance of woman. Now, the long flexible 
upper lip is protruded to grasp a floating bud of 
the water lilies, among which he stands so far 
submerged that his head only and the long ridge 
of his back are visible above the green leaves of 
the aquatic plants, and the intervals of the bright 
blue waters. 

Now, there comes a top of the formidable 
antlers; and he lifts his nose, turning it slowly 
shoreward, as if he dreaded danger. Has he 
already taken the alarm? No! no! itis nothing, 
he resumes his feeding, he wades about confi- 
dently, moving a little in shore, and to the west- 
ward. 

But Frank required no more. In one half the 
time it took him to ascend that rocky plateau, 
he bounded down from it, loosened his bark 
canoe from its moorings, leaving all his traps on 
the flat rock, whereon he had breakfasted, with 
the exception of his trusty rifle, a thin bladed 
,broad French cook-knife, fitted witliis brass 
scabbard, and a Mexican lasso of sun-dried hide, 
as tough as iron, admirable, whether used as a 
mooring rope, a tow line, or in its legitimate ob- 
ject, as an implement of the chase. For, although 
Frank could boast but small acquaintance with 
its use, it was strong enough to hold a wild bull, 
if once cast over its horns, and it requires but 
little skill to cast its noose over the antlers of a 
swimming deer, when once the hunter’s bark has 
overtaken it. 

Within ten minutes, he had arrived at the ex- 
treme point of the rocky promontory, just pro- 
tected by the last bold rock which covered him 
both from the quick eye and quicker nostril of 
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the great cervine, with rifle and paddle, both, lying 
ready to his hand, and his heart knocking fari- 
ously against his ribs, in anticipation of the 
coming triumph. 

Still he had long to wait, before he heard any- 
thing that betokened the approach of the stirring 
moment; half hour, after hour, lagged over his 
head, yet no sound came from behind the craggy 
point, or from the landward side of the green 
morass, and he dared not, in the meantime, re- 
peat his attempt at reconnoitering the whereabout 
or proceedings of the cariboo, for two equally 
sufficient reasons; first, the ticklish position 
which he himself now occupied to that wary, 
keen sighted and quick scented animal, lying as 
he did in fact directly up wind of him, although 
the abrupt and scaly promontory, which had no 
gorges or ravines whereby the tainted gale might 
be wafted to his nostrils, ominous of hidden dan- 
ger, protected him, for the time, from instant 
detection ; second, that the hunters, who were, 
he well knew, stealing up wind, full upon the 
spot where he had ascertained that the game 
actually lay, might make their appearance at any 
given moment, when his absence from his post, 
or inattention on it, would be alike fatal. 

The only thing that he had to occupy his mind, 
was to watch the constant changes of the beau- 
tifyl scenery before him and around him, the 
wild animals, which he saw from time to time, 
and the information he derived from their move- 
ments, connected with the intense anxiety and 
expectation which occupied his mind, without 
agitatifig him or shaking a nerve of his body. 

First, before he had occupied his post during 
one single half hour, he could observe a number 
of crows flitting from tree to tree, hastily, and 
as if in alarm on Big Maple Island, making their 
way, in a continuous and almost uninterrupted 
flock, from the farther or southern side toward 
the eastern end, as if some object of their appre- 
hensiong#ere moving gradually in the same 
direction, abreast of them or behind them. For 
a considerable time, they appeared restless and 
uneasy among the tree-tops, then suddenly, as if 
their last asylum had been threatened by an 
enemy, rounding the eastern headland, they all 
rose into the air at once, in one great black 
cloud, darkening the sky with their innumerable 
wings and making it resound with their hoarse 
clangor, and flew against the wind to the main- 
land, 

A few minutes after this emigration had taken 
place, a huge white-headed eagle, whom Frank 
had observed perched on the topmost branch of a 

towering white-oak tree, not far distant from a 








clump of timber, where a great mass*of sticks 
resembling a brobdignagian faggot, in another 
tree-top, betokened that he possessed as well as 
these, whom ’Ky Sly would have designated the 
humans, his own peculiar ‘ domus et placens uxor,” 
rose heavily on his sail-broad vans and oared 
himself out through the intrenchant air, over the 
limpid bosom of the waters. 

“Aha!” thought Frank, ‘‘ sure enough, ’Ky is 
coming along the back of the island now, and is 
near his station, too, or these fellows would not 
shift their quarters so unceremoniously ;” and 
scarcely had the thoughts passed through his 
mind, not syllabled into articulate words, before 
from the fringe of bushes, reeds and swamp grass 
that covered the extreme north-eastern headland 
of the isle, a dozen or two of the migratory 
thrushes, better known in the country as robins, 
took wing in a hurry; and, though he was too 
far off to hear them, he was well assured that it 
was not without their usual clucking note of 
alarm, caused by the approach of an intruder. 
While the robins were yet in disturbance among 
the crimson-topped maples, a mother summer 
duck, followed by her whole three-parts-grown 
brood, broke from the same covert, and skimmed 
along the surface of the clear lake, with their 
legs hanging down, and making long wakes of 
silvery light on the blue profound, until having 
obtained a secure offing, the old bird dropped 
quietly and lay, with bright open water all 
around her, with her little ones squattering 
about within a safe distance, like a frigate riding 
at her anchor, with a whole fleet of pinnaces 
playing about her moorings. 

Frank laughed a silent laugh, partly of satis- 
faction, at thinking how easily he now read signs 
which but a little while before would have been 
wholly unintelligible to him, partly of pleasure 
at knowing that ’Ky was on his station; nor was 
he left long without surer information to the 
same effect, for on betaking himself to his tele- 
scope, in search of farther intelligence, he soon 
discovered a dark form shinning it up the trank 
of a tall slender maple, which stood somewhat 
apart from the rest on the very verge of the 
shore, its roots surrounded by a dense thicket of 
red willows and water alders. As this form 
mounted higher and emerged into the thin open- 
work of the leafless branches—for this tree had 
shed untimely all its many-colored honors—Frank 
easily made out a human igure, which from the 
length and spareness of the limbs, he had little 
doubt in setting down as the mighty "Ky. Whe- 
ther he could make out the cariboo or not, Frank 
had no mode of judging, though he could see 
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that the figure was using a glass to sweep the **Now then,” exclaimed Frank aloud, though 
bay, wherein he had himself discerned the | there was no one near from whom he could ex- 
branched antlers, and half submerged form of | pect a reply, “fifty to one, the fat man never 
the object of their pursuit; but that his own | thinks a word more about the cariboo and lets 
canoe had not escaped the eye of the outlooker | drive at the eagle.” 
he was speedily assured by the wafture of a No sooner said than done! While the word 
white handkerchief at the end of a long stick in | was yet on his lips, a puff of white smoke shot 
sign of salutation, at least, if it were not in- perpendicularly up into the air, from the brake 
tended as indication to himself to lie low and | in which Tom, with his negroes, was understood 
keep a bright look out. This last interpretation | to ke lying perdu; and, before. the report could 
he was, the next moment, induced to put upon it | be heard, at that distance and across the wind, 
on observing the almost break-neck speed with | the fish was seen to fall plumb down into the 
which the climber commenced his descent, | lake, and the eagle to tower up aimlessly into 
scrambling from limb to limb, and gliding down | the air, as if it had received a death wound. 
the stem, with not a little of the grotesque agility ‘¢Confound his old picture!” said Frank, bit- 
of a black bear. terly; ‘‘just like him, with his cursed stubborn 
If the meaning, however, which he was thus | impetuosity. He’s lost us the cariboo, it’s ten 
led to attach to that signal, were correct, the | thousand to sixpence, and he would have lost us 
signal itself was premature, for yet another half | an elephant or a cameleopard, if there had been 
hour elapsed, during which Forester had no other | any such to the fore, all for the sake of that 
occupation than to observe and admire the mo- | worthless carrion fowl—and his answer will be, 
tions of the white-headed eagle, which had not | when he’s blown up for it, I'll warrant him, that 
thought it advisable to return to the neighbor- | ‘gittin’ the cariboo was a mighty onsartainty, 
hood of his eyrie, since his ejectment from it by | but killin’ the eagle sartain.’” 
'Ky’s advent, but was swinging round and round Forester’s reasoning was correct enough, and 
at an immeasurable height in the now cloudless | his expectations would have been justified by the 
air, eagerly watching the manceuvres of an uncon- | fact, doubtless—for though deadened by the 
scious fish hawk, which, in the industrious pro- | distance, and, in some degree, drifted away down 
secution of fis legal calling, was circling at a far | wind, the roar of Tom’s heavy gun came up with 
lower elevation within a hundred or a hundred | so round and startling a boom, as would surely 
and fifty feet of the water. Suddenly, the hawk | have startled a less shy and wary animal than 
closed his wings, dropped, as if he had been sud- | the ‘great reindeer—but that, unluckily for the 
denly changed into a ball of solid lead—which | cariboo, and happily for his pursuers, events 
peculiarity hag gained him his Italian name of | had taken a turn on shore, at that very moment, 
Aguila Piombina—cleft the flashing water, which | which altered all the circumstances of the case, 
he drove upward in a mimic fountain of spray, | and gave rise to an exciting scene which soon 





3 and the next instant reappeared, bearing in his | followed. 

a clenched talons a noble black bass of three or |+- Almost inthe same point of time, which brought 

e four pounds weight, judging by the eye at that | the roar of Tom’s duck-gun to Frank’s disgusted 

$ distance. In an instant, in the twinkling of an | ears, a shrill yell, modulated something like an 

e eye, the great bald-headed bird came swooping | Indian war-cry, came swelling up wind from the ] 
2 down, with a terrific rush of his vast pinions, | north-east and the landward. It was answered, ' 
mn upon the honest hawk, who, with a loud scream, | without a second’s pause, by a full-mouthed Eng- i 
ik flew toward the island for safety. But like a | lish hunting whoop, nearly due north of Frank, “4 
at grayhound coursing a hare, the eagle pursued, | appearing to come from some one standing, from ' 
he out-speeded, coted, turned him. With a shriek | half to a quarter of a mile westward of him wifo 

of of rage and despair, the fish hawk dropped his | uttered the first yell on the lake shore. A quick. 

rm prey, and the coward, gluttonly bird—most un- | long burst of the deer-hounds followed; and 

n- meet emblem of America—darting down, caught | Forester knew, at once, that the deer was afoot, 

ad it, with the speed of an arrow, in its iron clutches, | but whether he was making landward or lake- 

nk just before it again reached its native element, | ward, there was nothing to indicate, . 

the and was bearing it away toward the nest, seem- Tkere was but one course for him to pursue, to 

ttle ingly forgetful of the alarm, which had not long | lie close, and wait the progress of events. If the, 

he- since banished it thence, when it passed uncon- | cariboo were making for the island, he must soon 

ank sciously in a direct line over Tom Draw’s am- | show himself in the open lake; if he had headed 





bush, not at the most, forty feet above his head. ‘ back upon the pursuers, there was no use in 
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moving. Such were the thoughts that passed 
through the mind of Forester, rapid as the elec- 
tric flash; and, though it was a sore tril of pa- 
tience and temper, to one of Frank’s quick tem- 
perament, to lie there idle, while such a game 
was playing, he felt that it was his duty to 
his partners to persevere, and persevere he 
did, with a steadiness that sadly put to shame 
Tom’s rash and selfish absurdity in firing at the 
eagle. That great bird of prey, by the bye, for 
it was utterly forgotten by all parties, as it was 
like to be, so soon as the cry of the men and the 
baying of the hounds announced the real hunt’s 
up, after towering laboriously up to a height of 
two or three hundred feet, was unable to scale 
the air any higher, with his fast-failing powers. 
Then followed a fierce and furious struggle; he 
beat the air violently and rapidly with his broad 
oary wings, though without moving a yard up- 
ward or onward; clawed savagely with his cruel, 
yellow talons at vacancy; erected his serpentine 
neck and ruffled crest, with his fiery golden eyes 
wildly glaring; uttered, for the last time, his 
clanging trumpet-tone, and then, life literally 
leaving him in mid-air, his whole frame collapsed ; 
his staring feathers, a moment previously agi- 
tated, as if each individual quill was instinct 
with a separate life, subsided; the flapping wings 
drooped like a conquered banner; he drifted 
down, like a rag, through the passive air, and 
falling on the calm ripples, which his descent 
hardly ruffled, floated there worthless, wantonly 
slaughtered, until he became the food for fishes, 
on the kindred of which he had himself so often 
feasted. Such a bad deed is it to deface and 
destroy a living thing of strength and beauty ; 
such, uselessly and wantonly, to take a life of the 
Creator’s giving! 

But to make matters more intelligible, we will 
return, for awhile, to the camp, whence we 
have seen the main portion of ’Ky’s company 
depart, before the stars had set, thorough fog 
thorough rain, if not thorough mud or mire, in 
so uncomfortable and unsatisfactory a manner. 
Those who remained behind, Jack Hardyman 
dhd Alf Armiger—confess it, I must—took mat- 
ters much more easily. For, no sooner had 
Frank gone off in his canoe, as has been related, 
on learning that there remained for them nothing 
to be done before seven o’clock in the morning, 
at#he earliest, or eight, if the rain should con- 
tinue, Alf voted it, incontinently, the height of 
madness to sit up any longer in the rain, when 
there was a dry camp and a good warm bed 
awaiting them; and Jack, assenting, it was car- 
ried nem con. For Jothe was not allowed a voice, 





but being informed by Jack, merely this, ‘that 
he was a lucky nigger not to have got his de- 
sarts last time, and that he’d get them sartain, 
this, ef he was caught napping again,” was ad- 
mitted only to the privilege of seeing that the 
rain should not put the fire out, ‘‘ onless he meant 
to ketch it;” while the two friends turned in 
again, and snoozed, as quietly as possible, till it 
was daylight. 

At six o’clock, just about the time when Frank 
was entering the lake, they aroused themselves, 
looked out at the weather, and after deciding 
that it would not clear off until the sun should 
be fairly up, turned in, once more, for the third 
and last nap. At seven, the rain had ceased, the 
mist was lifting, the wind gave indications of 
being about to draw round to the southward; 
moreover, Jothe announced that breakfast was 
ready. So now, they in reality got up and made 
ready; fed fully and satisfactorily, on roasted 
Black Basse, venison steaks, hot corn cakes, and 
strong coffee, while poor Tom and ’Ky Sly were 
shivering, cold and wet and hungry, in their 
boats under the swampy shores of Big Maple 
Island, and while Frank was catching, cooking 
and devouring his primitive, trout-biscuit-and- 
cold-water meal, upon the sunny ledges of craggy 
point. 

In half an hour afterward, fresh @ larks, re- 
newed by their comfortable night’s rest, jolly and 
gay, with dry clothes, clean arms and merry 
hearts, they set off, with their staunch hounds 
at their heels, through the pleasant forest paths, 
the glorious sun streaming in lines of gorgeous 
light under the leafy wood aisles, and the drops 
of the last night’s rain glittering, like diamonds 
of the mine, on every twig and flow’ret. 

Jack, naturally, took the lead, as accustomed 
to the wilderness; and, after a rapid and plea- 
sant tramp of three quarters of an hour, caleu- 
lated at the most only to warm the chilled blood 
and stretch the cramped sinews, announced to 
Armiger, that they had gained sufficient easting 
to render it perfectly safe to proceed in a direct 
line to the morass, to the south-westward. 

In a few moments more, they reached the half- 
dry channel of the rattling brook, which, at this 
time, certainly, did not merit its name; and, 
down this, Jack made a rapid stalk, leaving Al- 
fred upon a mossy bank reclining, in charge of 
the deer-hounds, down to its mouth, which issued 
into its green marsh from a rocky gorge, in order, 
if possible, to discover whether the cariboo had 
taken the alarm, or was still within their reach. 
To the great delight of both, he returned within 
fifteen minutes, with the news that the great stag 
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had never moved from his lair, and was wading 
about, perfectly at his ease, within three hundred 
yards of the shore, but in a place where the 
morass was, at once so void of covert, and so 
deep and miry, as to render it impossible even to 
attempt approaching him. 

‘¢ But ’Ky’s in the right spot a’ready, for he’s 
hung out a kinder signal of a white handkercher, 
on the bushes, on the pint, and ef Ae’s thar, it 
stands, the rest is; seein’ ’Ky’d eenamost as far 
agen to go as either 0’ the cthers, You go down 
right ahead, neow, to the lake shore, but don’t 
step out beyont the cover, ’till ye’ye heerd me 
yell. Then show out, like a man, yourself on 
the shore, and yell your darndest; you'll see him 
soon enough; I’ll warrant; and when yew dew 
see him, yew’ll know what’s best to dew, all’s 
one’s well as I kin tell ye. Don’t disremember, 
only, the best thing is to kill him, right away, 
off hand like. The next’s to drive him over to 
the island, whar they’ll give a’keount on. him, 
sartain. And the wust of allis to let him head 
back, atween us, into the woods; and that we 
musn’t let him dew, no heow. But he wont try 
it on, I allow. More specially ef you bend a 
leettle that a-ways,”’ and he pointed to the wea- 
ther, as he spoke, ‘‘so as to let hin have just a 
sniff of your wind, afore he sees you. He lies 
right thar, nearly full east of whar we be neow. 
Only dew what I tell, and we’re sure on him.” 

And so they parted; Alf inclining his steps 
slowly and cautiously to the south-westward, 


with his heart beating, it must be admitted, at a° 


most perilous speed, between the double excite- 
ments of hope, and fear of being found wanting in 
the scale, at the time of trial; and Jack setting 
off, at a long hard lope, to the eastward, full of a 
sturdy, but vain-glorious confidence, which never 
under any circumstances failed him; but which, 
it is but fair to his semi-Yankee character to 
say, would have been quite as unlikely to do so, 
when he had no earthly excuse for feeling any 
confidence in him whatever, as when his self- 
reliance was the most surely and reasonably 
grounded. 

In the present instance, however, he was, as he 
would have said, allright, He was a good woods- 
man; knew that he was so, and was proud to be 
so thought; but he was, by no means, the man 
to run a risk or throw away a chance, for the 
sake of making a show. “Blow and sure, was his 
favorite motto, and it is just to add, that there 
was far more of the latter than of the former 
quality in his proceedings. 

When Armiger reached the edge of the tall 
forest, which, as is often the case on lake mar- 





gins, or by the borders of swampy streams and 
rivers, had a wide belt of alder underwood on its 
outer verge, he crept forward very cautiously 
through the dense brush, which for the most part 
still preserved its thick and dark green foliage, 
having especial caution against agitating the 
tops, or cracking the dry branches, which lay 
thickty strewn on the ground, until he could 
gain a view of the bay and the marsh-land which 
bordered it. 

This he soon succeeded in accomplishing, and 
that without seriously alarming the cariboo, 
which he now discovered feeding just on the 
verge cf the morass, where the water was not 
deep enough to compel him to swim, yet so deep 
that little of his great bulk was visible above the 
weeds and grass, which, rooted in the loose mire 
far below, floated upward to the surface. _ Still, 
it was evident that the suspicions of the animal 
were excited, for, though he had not entirely 
ceased from grazing, but snatched a bud or ten- 
der leaf of the pond-lilies as he splashed along, 
he turned his head from time to time toward the 
airt, whence Armiger was creeping on him, and 
snuffed the tainted gale, as if he knew that a 
lurking enemy was nigh. At the same time, he 
had began to quicken his pace, and was making 
his way, as fast as he could, toward the eastern 
edge of the sheltered light, which had so long 
afforded him an asylum, where the land sloped 
upward in a long succession of pine-clad ridges 
toward the distant mountains, whence he had 
descended, and whither it was not difficult to see, 
he intended to return. 

But this by no means comported with the views 
of Mr. Hardyman, who, expecting this move on 
the part of the beast, had run along inside of the 
verge of coppice to the leeward of him, keeping 
the hounds, which as yet had no idea of the 
proximity of their game, his scent having either 
grown too stale to be tracked, or been obliterated 
by the rain since he left the upland, close to his 
heel, until he had attained a point on shore, for 
which the animal seemed to be making. 

At this very time it was that old Tom judged 
it advisable to let off his petararo at the eagle, 
extorting the bitter ejaculation from Frank, 
which has been recorded above, and from Sly 
and his brother-in-law a volley of oaths, so com- 
prehensively vehement and damnatory that it is 
not the purpose of this veracious chronicler to 
record them. Jack Hardyman,, however, who 
would otherwise, probably, have lain low where 
he was, and suffered the reindeer to feed up to- 
ward him, as he worked away from Armiger’s 
wind, which he had evidently taken, until he 
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should be within easy rifle shot, so that a single 
ball might make clean work of him, was com- 
pelled to precipitate matters. He showed him- 
self, therefore, openly on the bare beach, full 
ahead of the stag, uttering the half Indian yell, 
which had reached the ears of Forester. 

It was a glorious sight to see the vast bound 
which the powerful and agile deer made at that 
unexpected apparition and appalling yell, rearing 
almost erect, and throwing himself above two- 
thirds of his length clear out of the water and 
mud, although it was so deep, that he could 
barely touch the bottom. 

He made a complete demivolte, as he did so, 
turning his head, now, directly across the bay 
toward the rocky promontory, which crossed it 
perpendicularly, and behind which Frank’s canoe 
was ensconced, as if he would have crossed Ar- 
miger’s face, exposing his broadside within two 
hundred yards. Whatever reasons had actuated 
him to seek that bay on the previous morning, 
when the cougars were hot on his traces, and 
whatever intent he might then have had of visit- 
ing Big Maple Island, he had now no such idea, 
it was plain enough; whether that he had heard 
and understood the report of Tom’s gun, or for 
other reasons purely his own, and beyond reach 
of our conjecture. Alf was mindful, however, 
of instructions; and, following Hardyman’s prac- 
tice no less than his precepts, he bounded out of 
the helt of coppice to the brink of the morass, 
tossing his arms aloft, like the goblin page in the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and uttering, unques- 
tionably, the first English view-halloo that ever 
had reverberated through those vast solitudes, 
how accustomed they might have been soever, in 
the days of old—though most assuredly not the 
days of gold—to the keener and fiercer echoes of 
the scalp-whoop, and the death halloo. En- 
couraged by the double clamor, the tall stag- 
hounds, which had as yet seen nothing of the 
game, dashed forward open-mouthed ; and, catch- 
ing view of the huge stag, as he plunged through 
the tenacious morass, in @ succession of stupen- 
dous bounds, perfectly sublime to behold, sink- 
ing nearly to his withers and again emerging 
nalf his height, at every effort, dashing the 
mingled mud and water six feet into the air, 
burst into full cry on the instant; and, for a 
moment, made the hollow woods and distant 
mountain-tops rebellow to the music; until they 
too dashed into the quagmire, in pursuit, half 
galloping and half swimming, when their deep- 
toned, sonorous baying, sank, perforce, into tre- 
mulous and eager whimpers, their exertions ren- 
dering it impossible for them to give tongue aloud. 








In despite of Armiger’s appearance, the sharp 
pursuit of the hounds seemed to determine the 
cariboo, why, no one can say, to make for the 
ridges rather than for the lake; and he showed 
himself bent, at all risks, to hold to his point 
with a tenacity, sometimes, though rarely, wit- 
nessed in hunted animals. This, had he been 
permitted to do it, would have brought him to 
terra firma exactly at the isthmus of the rocky 
point, so often mentioned, where it shot out from 
the northern mainland, and would have enabled 
him, frustrating all the efforts which we had made 
to circumvent him, to take his own back-track to 
his beloved wilderness. Had he accomplished 
this, all, probably, that ever would have been 
heard again of that cariboo, would have been 
some wild myth of uncle Jothe’s, who was at that 
very time keeping camp alone, at the Falls of 
the White-water, with his head full of all sorts of 
marvelous legends of spooks, dead Injuns walk- 
ing the woods as if in life, and whose great eyes 
dilated and grew whiter and rounder at every 
freshening of the breeze in the tree-tops, con- 
cerning ‘‘de great, ole, horned, hairy debil, as 
come into de camp, to skeer ole Uncle Jothe,” 
and finally disappeared, clearing the river at one 
strong leap. That was the point, at least, for 
which he was manifestly making; and the horror 
of the old negro, had he succeeded in making it 
good and returning as he came, while he was 
alone by the camp-fires, could have been equaled 
only by the legendary myths he would surely in- 
vent, to justify or conceal that horror. 

Good men and true were on his track, how- 
ever; and, if he were bent to return over his own 
ground, they had sworn that he should return to 
that camp, if at all, as a carcass only. 

Alf Armiger astonished himself, on that day; 
but, what was more, he astonished Jack Hardy- 
man, who was little given to astonishment at any 
man’s performances, save his own; and they 
were constantly astonishing himself and every- 
one else, who heard of them far oftener than he 
witnessed them. 

But this day he was honestly astonished, and— 
which was rarer yet—he honestly confessed his 
astonishment; for Alf, whom he looked on, in 
the first place, as an Englisher, a thing for which 
he had no great liking; and secondly, as a 
Yorker, in our sense ofjeit or cockney, a thing for 
which he entertained the most sovereign and sub- 
lime contempt, seeing intuitively, what must be 
done, in order to succeed, dashed forth at such a 
killing pace along the gravelly shore, between 
the coppice and the edge of the marsh, whooping 
all the time at the top of his lungs, that he ac- 
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tually kept ahead of the cariboo for above two 
hundred yards, and had got so near the ridge of 
rocks, that, had it persisted in crossing them, he 
would have had an easy point-blank shot at sixty 
or eighty yards. 

It is true, that he had-some start of the ani- 
mal, in the onset, and that the ground over, or 
rather through which the deer was battling its 
way, was fatally in his favor. Still this may not 
be held to detract from the feat; for, had it not 
been so, the fleetest man, nay! but the fleetest 
horse, would have failed to keep not abreast, but 
in sight of a cariboo, for many minutes even in 
the open. 

Jack also ran his best, shouting also, to pre- 
vent him from crossing in Alfred’s rear, as he 
showed some indication of attempting to do; but 
it was not until the latter, halting suddenly, 
drew up his large-bored double gun, and let him 
have both barrels straight across his nose, that 
he succeeded in turning him. The first ounce 
bullet sped from the heavily-loaded piece, knock- 
ed up the dirt and water about a foot before his 
chest, and ricocheting struck the water again, 
in a line parallel with the projection of the craggy 
cape, and thence went skipping away, with a 
sharp whistle, three-fourths of the distance to the 
island, before it subsided into its watery grave. 

Frank, who, half maddened by the excitement, 
which fired his blood at the hearing of those 
pealing whoops of the fierce burst of the deer- 
hounds, followed by their, to him, inexplicable 
silence, was watching for the smallest sign, which 
should tell him whitherward the chase was tend- 
ing, observed the ball, as it struck the water at 
the second ricochet, even before he heard the 
report. But its direction alone told him nothing, 
except what he knew before, that the deer was 
on foot, and near him, and behind him. In what 
direction he was moving, it gave him not, how- 
ever, even to conjecture; since it might either be 
a cross shot, as it indeed was, which had missed 
him, or a stern shot, fired in his wake, which 
had gone wide of him, in a parallel line. He 
would have given all that he was worth to have 
but one good sweep to his paddle, and sent the 
birch barque, in which he sat, and which literally 
trembled under him with a motion derived from 
the agitation of his own frame, flying round the 
cape, which intercepted his view. . 

The second barrel of Alf’s gun flashed and 
roared, but the bullet did not again touch the 
water. It did better, it turned the great stag, 
which had persisted still, in spite of the first 
shot—it had well nigh stopped all his turns for- 
ever. It was impossible to distinguish exactly 





what had happened; but both Hardyman and 
Alf himself, thought the ball had taken effect; 
for, almost simultaneously with the flash, the 
cariboo made the greatest bound he had yet exe- 
cuted, and heading directly away from the land, 
was soon out of his depth, swimming lustily out 
for the island, but on a line which would carry 
him within a few yards only, of Frank’s ambush. 
As he settled down from his plunge, howeyer, 
which Hardyman had supposed to be his death- 
leap, he shook his head violently, and continued 
to shake it, as he swam, until he had other work 
to attend to, which made him forget the injury 
he had received. It appeared, afterward, that 
the bullet had broken off one of the formidable 
brow antlers close above his eye. Had it struck 
one inch farther back, it would have pierced his 
brain, and finished his career, then and there, 
but he was destined to live yet a little longer, to 
make another good fight for his life, and to do 
some modicum of just execution on one who, as 
he afterward unwillingly confessed, most righte- 
ously deserved it. ; 

The time, however, had now come round, when 
Frank was to have some intimation how things 
were going on. For Jack, after a stentorian 
roar— 

‘‘Well run! well run!—well shot!—by thun- 
der!” bethought him, if possible, to put Frank 
on his guard. Putting up both his hands to his 
mouth, therefore, as a sort of extemporaneous 
speaking trumpet, he bellowed out in tones not 
much inferior to those of that instrument— 

«‘ Ahoy—ahoy! Frank! Frank! Ahoy-oy-oy! 
Frank Forester, ahoy!” 

The distance could not have been much less 
than three quarters of a mile; and any ordinary 
words would have been indistinguishable, the 
rather as the shout was sent across, and rather 
up than down wind. Still the ‘‘ahoy! hoy!” 
came audibly to his ear, and the quick monosyl- 
lables ‘‘Frank! Frank!” struck so sharply 
against the craggy mountain faces, that a dozen 
echoes took them up, and the sportsman’s name 
went ringing round and round the lake, among 
the vocal hills, as if a hundred wood nymphs 
were inviting him to their sylvan temples. 

He heard and understood instantly, as well as 
if the whole story had been explained to him in 
direct words. He gathered up his paddle and 
grasped it firmly in his left hand, after he had 
cocked his rifle and laid it within easy reach of 
his right, unsheathed his knife and placed it 
ready in the bottom of the canoe. One end of 
his lasso was made fast to his bows, the rest lay 
in a large easy coil, in readiness for instant use 
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Thus prepared, he took up a little water in the 
hollow of his right hand and swallowed it, drew 
a long breath, and then, grasping his paddle, 
flourished it aloft at iardyman and Alf, who now 
came running out upon the head of the reef, 
eager to see the termination of the fray, and 
waving their hands and pointing forward to his 
left; indicating where he might look for the 
cariboo. 

It may be well here to observe, that Big Maple 
Island, for which the reindeer was. now making, 
is about two miles in length, exactly barring the 
mouths of the two bays which are divided by the 
reef, under the right edge of which Frank was 
ambushed, at about one mile’s distance from its 
extremity; so that all the three boats, no one of 
which was visible to another, though all the oars- 
men well knew their relative positions, were 
about equidistant from a central point, on the 
north shore of the island, which was also about 
the nearest place at which the cariboo could 
leave the water. 

At this moment Frank felt as if he were fairly 
suspended on the edge of a razor, He expected 
nothing less, than to see the bows of Tom’s big 
canoe and the black faces of his sable charons, 
come sweeping round his point of the island, full 
in the teeth of the game, which in the present 
condition of affairs would have been absolute 
ruin. And indeed, it is not to be doubted that 
he would have seen that very thing—so jealous 
of another’s drawing blood or killing game before 
him, was the old trump, although so good a 
sportsman, that he perfectly well knew how ill 
he was behaving—if old Draw had entertained a 
suspicion of the real state of the case, at that 
instant. 

While he was yet pondering on this, and almost 
praying that Tom might have fallen asleep, or 
gone off on some wild-goose chase or other, along 
the other shore of the island, Forester discovered 
the sharp prow of ’Ky Sly’s skiff sneakingly pry- 
ing out round the extreme eastern point, and 
knowing the imperturbable coolness of that hardy 
woodman, he understood that the cariboo must 
be already nearing himself and quartering in his 
direction, and that ’Ky was stealing out on his 
flank to the rearward, in order to get between 
him and the shore, in case of his attempting to 
return. 

Another moment, and his guess was corrobo- 
rated. A faint splash struck his ear, and then 
the deep breathing of a large animal. His heart 
beat quick, his hand trembled, and he reached 
out hurriedly for his rifle; but, before his fingers 
touched it, he remembered that the animal would 
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surely sink, beyond recovery, if shot dead in that 
deep water, and withdrew his hand without touch- 
ing the weapon. He set his teeth hard, drew 9 
deep breath, and by a resolute exertion of his 
wili, became as cool and as firm as iron, 

The dark head of the cariboo now came fully 
into view, with the vast wide-spreading antlers 
laid back nearly upon its shoulders, which were 
entirely submerged, little more than two inches 
in depth of the upper part of the head, with the 
eyes, and the nostrils yet more conspicuously, 
being raised above the surface, so low does this 
species of deer sink, in swimming. 

There was none of that bounding in the motion 
of the cariboo, which is often displayed by the 
horse, in crossing water out of his depth; that 
animal constantly exposing fully one half his 
neck, and sometimes over the withers and upper 
part of the shoulders, clear above the water-line, 
and casting itself forward, as if it swam nearly 
erect, or in the position of a heraldic lion ram- 
pant. On the contrary, the cariboo glided swiftly 
and evenly through the permeable medium, with 
its neck outstretched in a right line to the body, 
making little commotion in the water, and pre- 
serving a position so perfectly horizontal, that 
the dark line of its back could be easily distin- 
guished through the transparency of the lake- 
water, the highest point of the croupe, but no- 
thing more, occasionally breaking the surface, 
for a moment or two. 

At first, Frank crouched so low in his canoe, 
which itself lay motionless close alongside of the 
rocks, which it greatly resembled in color, that 
he was not perceived; nor did the reindeer no- 
tice him, until, when it had crossed his bows, at 
about a hundred and fifty yards distance, aiming 
for a point on the island, at about midway be- 
tween the centre of it and Tom Draw’s station, 
he put his vessel in motion, rising up to a kneel- 
ing posture, as he did so, and plying his paddle 
with long, vigorous sweeps, with equal skill and 
power. 

Meantime, ’Ky Sly’s boat, now that the ani- 
mal’s course was so far decided that it was im- 
possible for him to return to the main, was coming 
vigorously up from the eastward as hard as its 
two pair of sculls, beautifully pulled by "Ky him- 
self and by Fred Somerton, who, as an old Eto- 
nian, might be said to be almost on his native 
element, and was laid for the island, a rod or two 
from the left of the deer’s course. 

The sound of the sculls, which played with 
good loud man-of-war-like roll in the rowlocks, 
had, it would seem, already alarmed the animal, 
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Frank’s bows, instead of drawing a true line for 
the island, at its nearest point. For now, when 
he saw this new foe in the field, or on the flood, 
to speak more carefully, he, for the first time, 
threw his head and neck high in the air, with a 
loud whistling snort, wrung from him by excess 
of terror, and, turning straight for the shore, 
brought Frank directly into his wake, and ’Ky 
nearly upon his left broadside, though much far- 
ther off from him than Forester. 

A stern chase is proverbially a long chase; but 
it was not so in this instance; for, although all 
the varieties of the deer tribe swim powerfully, 
easily, and are capable of supporting themselves 
in the water for a longer time than most quadru- 
peds not actually amphibious, none of them are 
very speedy swimmers. When the race began, 
the deer was, perhaps, three quarters of a mile 
from land, and Frank, when he first started in 
pursuit, was about two hundred yards exactly in 
his wake. : 

Before half the distance had been passed, the 
latter had reduced the space between them to 
less than seventy yards; and he could easily 
have, either, shot him in the base of the brain, 
between the root of his antlers, or run up along 
side, and cast the lasso over his horns, had he 
chosen so to do; but he would not resort to the 
first method, lest he should lose the animal by its 
sinking, as they never fail to do when shot, es- 
pecially in the summer or early autumn, when 
the skin is, as it is technically called, in the red; 
although the smallest external aid will preserve 
them floating. On the second mode he would 
not venture; because, being little accustomed 
to the habits of the creature he was pursuing, 
and never having hunted it before, he did not 
know but, if pressed to extremity, it might 
attack and overset his canoe, and this he 
did not choose to risk, for the fear of losing 
his rifle and traps; though he could easily 
have saved himself, being a light and rapid 
swimmer. 

It was his plan, therefore, and the very best 
that could have been adopted, to preserve his 
easy distance, closing gradually up till he should 
be within twenty or thirty paces of him, on his 
touching bottom; when, taking ground in front, 
he would, as they always do, raise his fore-quar- 
ters high out of water, and afford an opportunity 
for a certain and deadly shot between the shoul- 
ders. Tom was, however, as it seemed, destined 
to be the spoil-sport of the day; for, unable to 
bear the contemplation of sport, which he could 
not share, or to let others do gracefully and cer- 
tainly what he could himse)f by no means. accom- 





plish, he now came round the point, his negroes 
paddling as if for the dear life and tearing the 
water into foam, under the spur of their master’s 
furious oaths and objurgations, himself brandish- 
ing his gun on high, and yelling and whooping 
like a maniac. 

It was in vain ‘that Frank shouted to him to 
‘‘ Hold hard, and not head back the deer!” It 
was in vain that Sly, who was exactly in the 
range of the animal, roared to him not to shoot 
for Heaven’s sake! 

“‘I?s no use,” muttered Frank, between his 
teeth; ‘‘the old Turk’s blood’s up, and he will 
stop for neither dog nor devil! He'll spoil all 
our sport if he can, but he shall not if my name’s 
Frank Forester.” 

Up went the old man’s gun, and exploded with 
a roar almost like that of a cannon, the moun- 
tain echoes redoubling it, and not subsiding for 
nearly a minute, It was loaded with ball; but 
that ball took no effect on the deer, ricochetted 
not from the water. The fat man’s Irand shook 
so violently, that he could take no aim at all; 
that ball entered the gunwale of ’Ky Sly’s skiff, 
which was exactly in line, pulling end on toward 
him, not six inches wide of Fred Somerton’s per- 
son, who was pulling the bow pair of sculls, and 
raked the boat from end to end, passing out at 
the stern, not a foot from Sly’s side. 

‘“*You confounded old fool,” shouted Frank, 
seeing only that he had made a bad miss, but 
not perceiving how nearly he had come to killing 
one if not both of his friends; ‘‘ you can’t hit a 
haystack, get out of the line, and let some one 
shoot who can.” 

But Sly, who had never, perhaps, been so 
nearly shot in his life, waxed, what he would 
have himself called ‘‘ pesked ogly,” his little, 
quick eye gleamed red with rage, and his cheek 
and lip grew as pale as ashes. He snatched up 
his rifle. 

‘‘The darned, onthinkmg, onrighteous old 
buffalo bull,” said he, ‘‘he’d jest’s soon kill a 
man’s not. ’*Twould be a most righteous deed 
neow, I swow, to mend that ’ere shot on 
his self, like; but he’s sich a thund’rin’ big 
mark, a woodman darn’t shoot him, for very 
shame.” 

Even while he was speaking, however, a catas- 
trophe occurred, which put out of his head all 
ideas of vengeance; and, while it punished the 
fat man more befittingly than would ’Ky’s uner- 
ring ball, had he really intended to fire at him, 
dissolved all hands into inextinguishable laughter, 
even while the death halloo of that noble stag 
was ringing in the air. 
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All Tom’s ammunition, it would seem, had 
been so thoroughly wetted in the morning’s rain, 
that he had luckily been unable to reload the 
barrel with buck-shot, which he had so absurdly 
fired at the eagle. I say luckily, for the boats 
were now all crowded so close together, that a 
discharge of sixteen buck-shot could scarcely have 
been made, in the midst of them, without doing 
damage ; and the old man was in such a mood 
of excitement, that, as he himself said the next 
day, ‘‘he’d have fired, jest’s like as not, ef his 
grandf’ther been opposite to his gun eend.” 

However that might have been, he now forced 
his unwilling negroes, who, between their dread 
of Tom and their terror of the big deer, were 
almost white with consternation, to pull in upon 
the animal, which he had completely headed off 
from the island, and aimed a tremendous blow at 
its head with his gun butt. He had awaked to 
ill luck that morning—just as he delivered that 
sweeping blow, destined to annihilate the cariboo 
and cover himself with glory, leaning half way 
out of the canoe to give it force, the frightened 
negroes swerved the canoe, the frightened deer 
dodged the blow, Tom disappeared headlong, in 
a most involuntary cold bath; but, though he 
emerged, after a second or two, puffing and 
blowing like an insane Triton, his much-beloved 
gun had gone to the bottom of the Round Lake, 
‘‘niver agin,” as ’Ky told him, by way of conso- 
lation, *‘ to put better folks’ lives nor his own, a 
darned sight, in danger, along of his triflin’ 
shootin’.” 

But what was worse than the ducking, the loss 
of his gun, or the being most pitilessly and un- 
sparingly abused, ridiculed, quizzed, and baited 
by all hands, not excluding the negroes—the 
cariboo had fallen by other hauds than his. At 
the very moment of his immersion, Frank’s lasso 
had encircled his horns; and the next, ’Ky’s 
skiff had run along side of him, and his keen 
knife had terminated ‘his struggles for ever; so 
that the death whoop, ringing long and loud, and 
reverberated from rock, tree and hill, was the 
first sound that met his ears, as he emerged from 
his cold bath, adding fresh vigor to the ‘‘ winter 
of his discontent,” which truly, needed no addi- 
tion. 

With this grand exploit the hunting adventures 
of the companye virtually terminated ; my chroni- 
cle thereof shall terminate altogether, for who, 
after triumphing over the decease of two cougars 
and a great American reindeer, within twenty- 
four hours, can descend to relate the bagging of 
ruffed grouse and wood rabbits, even-if their 
name be legion; of basketing black bass and lake 





trout, sockdolagers if they were, or of pot-hunt- 
ing deer by fire-light. 

In truth, however, the necessity of hurrying 
away, if they would get their splendid game 
home in season, induced the breaking up of the 
party. For that night the cariboo was gralloched 
and suspended on a tall tree in Maple Island; 
and that done, the party paddled back to the 
mouth of the rattling brook, where the boats 
were secured; no fear of their being stolen in 
those wild, inhospitable, but most honest regions, 
where man comes not, and the wolves and bears 
steal not, unless it be, in the latter case—honey! 

Thence they footed it, across the portage, to 
the camp; where Jothe received them, gloriously 
tired, gloriously hungry, and all, save old Tom, 
gloriously proud of the exploits of the day, with 
a glorious supper, at which even the old man 
played his part satisfactorily, although in silence. 

On the following morning the camp was bro- 
ken up. Fat Tom bade the party adieu, cor- 
dially, though not so jovially as he had bid them 
hail, and was paddled by his dusky crew across 
the lakes to ’Siah Foster’s, threatening them 
with unheard of tortures, boot-jackings, ax-han- 
dlings, and the like, in case of their breathing a 
whisper of the cariboo scrape. 

The remainder of the party returned as they 
had came; four more noble red deer fell to their 
guns or rifles, and the store of wood rabbits, 
ruffed grouse, lake trout and bass, which loaded 
Jack Hardyman’s biggest wagon, and delayed 
the rattling trot of his cannucks, would have re- 
joiced the heart of a German prince to contem- 
plate, though reeking from the sanguinary glo- 
ries of a battue in the Fatherland. 

On the third evening, Hatty received them 
with her pleasant smile, her demure mirth, and 
her capital homely fare, at the hospitable house 
of Slyville. They had a merry night of it, and, 
when Jack Hardyman toasted their healths, late 
in the small hours, before retiring, he proposed 
the health by an observation, that, ‘‘ Whatever 
else might be said of that ’ere kumpanye, none 
of them was Dolittles, ’xceptin’ it was the fat 
man, and for his own part he didn’t see as it 
sinnified much as he didn’t do more, seein’ ef so 
be’s he had, thar’d a ben one Sly less in Slyville, 
any way’s you kin fix it.” 

They next morning, with warm and kindly 
adieus, they parted, Frank and his friends going 
down the lake and river, to that Gehenna of 
trade, luxury and rascality, New York, whence 
within a few weeks Alf Armiger and Fred 
Somerton took ship for the land of their fore- 
fathers. 
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Frank heard from them often, and they never 
omitted some pleasant recollection of those wild 
adventures, among the woods and waters of the 
Shatagee; but one thing is very certain, that 
never more did ’Ky Sly of Slyville and that 





same companye, meet and tell stories at the 
Wigwam in the Wilderness. 

Here endeth y® chronicle of ye sayings and 
doings of ’Ky Sly of Slyville, and his Com- 
panye. e 





“WHEN THE MIND’S FREE. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


= 


went mind’s free from any weight 
Which pain may press upon the frame, 
How boldly can we scoff at fate— 
How bravely grasp at topmost fame : 
What care we then for common cares ? 
What guess we how such cares can be ? 
We heed no warnings—mock despairs— 
When the mind’s free ! 


The rose of life hath then no thorns 
That feel not soft as cygnet’s breast ; 
The world hath neither sneers nor scorns, 
To mar our mirth, or wreck our rest: 

The future daunts us not; no grief 
Compels us then on bended knee 
To plead for peace. All war is brief, 

When the mind’s free. 


Free from all haunting ghosts, and free 
From sickness, but than sin less sore! 
Oh, bitter truth, that sin should be 
A latent worm at life’s sweet oore! 





With present suffering, and o’er 
The future clouds that menace worse, 
The sea-like mind on earth’s wild shore 
Casts up a desolating curse. 


With youth, then, doth all freedom flee? 
With age, then, doth rank slavery come? 
Nay! Want, and pain, and grief may be, 
Yet leave the voice of murmur dumb ; 
Age may be cheer’d beneath its load, 
By Christian hopes, of Heaven that tell ; 
And sorrow from its painful road 
May find pure faith all thorns expel ! 


Oh! could I but sweet patience take 
Unto my breast, a balm to pour! 
Oh! could I but submission make 
My meek companion on life’s shore— 
Then might I hope, ’midst all this pain, 
(Which only God can heal, or see,) 
To feel youth’s innocence again, 
With mind as free ! 





THISTLE-DOWN. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


Sue was fair as a houri, and gay as a bird, 

With a spell in each glance, and a charm in each 
word, 

But thistle-down, floating o’er meadow and lea 

At the will of the winds, is not lighter than she ; 

And faney chased fancy too swiftly to leave 

Her trysts of the morning remembered at eve. 

She would laugh her sweet laughters, and sov’ranly 
say, 

To my whispered entreaty, ‘ I’ll meet you to-day— 

In the garden, or pine-grove, await me.’’ Oh, shame 

On my folly! I waited, but she never came. 

Twas her right. See, the butterfly flits through the 
sun, 

And flirts with each flower, though it keeps tryst 

with none, 


' ¥et I won her at last. Oh! serene was the day 





Of our bridal, and dainty my young bride’s array. 

She was fair as a houri, and gay as a bird, 

With a spell in each glance, and a charm in each 
word ; 

She laughed her sweet laughters unchecked by a 
sigh, 

No cloud swept her forehead, no tear dimmed her 
eye; 

And royally-gracious, in giving her hand, 

She gave ample dowry—rich castles and land, 

And manors and farms, and—to gild our bright 
lot— ‘ 

Heaps of gold—but her heart? Ah! no—that she 
forgot! 


ASPEN COURT; 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 
(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


(Concluded from the May Number.) 


CHAPTER LII. 


THE PRIEST, THE LAWYER, AND LILIAN AT HOME 
AGAIN, 


Mgn, like Cyprian Heywood, are never without | 


tools and spies. Where they could accomplish 
their ends by fair means, they often resort to 
foul, so deeply are their natures perverted, and 
so necessary to them are cunning and mystery. 
Having learned from one of his spies, Mr. Mar- 
dyke, the scowling apothecary of Lynfield Magna, 
that Lord Rookbury had again appeared at Aspen 
Court, and what was of still more consequence to 
him just at that time, that Bernard Carlyon un- 
derstood the condition of the title to the estate, 
the mild mannered Jesuit sought the new-made 
secretary in his room at the Salvages and Con- 
tingencies office. 

‘Can tle public spare me ten minutes ?” said 
he, after discussing a few unimportant political 
matters with Bernard. 

‘Twenty if you like.” 

‘Heywood, in his pleasant off-hand way, endea- 
voured to pump Carlyon, about the title to Aspen 
Court, hinting mysteriously that Miss Trevelyan’s 
interests were concerned thereby. ‘‘You talk,” 
said he, ‘‘as if you believed the position of title 
to the estates was still a secret from everybody.” 

TI never heard that there was any secret in 
the matter,” answered Bernard. ‘‘ There are 
very few secrets now-a-days.” 

‘¢ Well then, Mr. Secretary Carlyon, let me tell 
you that there was one here, which has been 
kept well, but which is no longer necessary to 
keep. . Lord Rookbury went over to Aspen Court 
yesterday to see Mr. Wilmslow, and Wilmslow 
showed (I have it by letter this morning) that he 
was not as much in the dark as some people 
imagine.” _ 

‘‘If Mr. Wilmslow had the honor to abstain 
from making any such explanation until yester- 
day—” 

‘He did,” said the priest, venturously. 

‘‘In that case,” answered Bernard, cheerfully, 
«<I don’t know that I care at all. Because I also 
received a letter this morning. It was from Mr. 
Wilmslow, and announces his escape to France 
some days ago! So that you see, my dear Mr. 





Heywood, that if he kept his information to him- 
self until Lord Rookbury’s visit to Aspen Court 
yesterday—” He paused for a moment, and 
added forgivingly, ‘‘ But I quite agree with you 
that it will not always do to tell the i in this 
world. Here is the letter.” 

The priest received both letter and speech in 
silence, and glanced over the former. 

‘¢He wants money,” said Heywood, after read- 
ing the letter. ‘And you are to propitiate—how 
the man spells—your friend Mr. Molesworth. 
Have you done so ?” 

‘‘In other words have I seen Mr. Molesworth 
to-day? No, I intended to call on him this after- 
noon.” 

The priest pulled out the letter of his tool, 
Mardyke, and handed it to Carlyon to show him 
that he had really been informed of Lord Rook- 
bury’s visit to Aspen Court. After stating that 
it was certain ‘that Lilian was in full possession 
of facts from Bernard,” Mardyke expressed his 
hope to learn more soon. 

‘“‘Pray accept Mr. Heywood,” said Carlyon, 
‘‘any information he may extort, as from me, 
through Miss Trevelyan. You were good enough 
to tell me that she had felt it her duty to be confi- 
dential, but I find no evidence of it in this rubbish. 
‘And may I ask,” he continued sarcastically, 
‘¢how Miss Trevelyan’s interests are to be pro- 
moted by juggling and lying. I feel that you 
stand in my way and oppose me. [have hitherto 
been content to fight my own battle. You can- 
not say that I ever showed any enmity toward 
yourself.” 

A strange feeling came upon Heywood. He 
was struck to the heart by Carlyon’s tone of 
reliance, and in rousing himself to shake off that 
sensation he threw himself into another mood of 
antagonism. : 

«Fighting your own battle!” said Heywood. 
‘‘ You still cling to the melo-dramas of your youth. 
Why not add that you still wave your own glit- 
tering standard, and shout your own undaunted 
war-cry ? I have more than once had to remind 
you of your antecedents, Mr. Secretary. You 
come to Aspen Court a sort of man in possession; 
scraped acquaintance with a whimsical earl who 
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got you into a situation, and so forth. This you 
call fighting your own battle!” And he laughed an 
angry laugh. 

‘‘T think we had better end this interview,” 
said Carlyon. ‘* You asked for ten minutes, and 
I gave you twenty—a good many more have been 
wasted. As for you, I will not again give your 
statements the name they deserve. I would not 
wound you because I know your merit. You are 
to be pitied.” 

‘¢ Lilian Trevelyan shall never be your wife,” 
thundered the priest with rage. 

‘She shall, miserable priest, as assuredly as 
that a woman’s love is no prize for such as you. 
Have you any more tricks ?” 

“Carlyon, I hate you, and my hatred is 
fatal.” 

‘‘Who talks in melo-dramas now? Your 
hatred is as harmless as your love.” 

‘‘You have seen neither,” said Heywood, in 
a menacing tone. ‘Beware of the fiend you 
raise.” 

‘‘ Fzit Zamiel, in a flash of fire,” answerd Ber- 
nard, turning to the business of his office. The 
priest caught the words, and with a threatening 
gesture left the room. 

It was true, Bernard knew the secret. Hey- 
wood loved Lilian ! 

In the afternoon, Carlyon had a conversation 
with his old employer, Molesworth. They dis- 
cussed many things, not forgetting the affairs of 
Mr. Henry Wilmslow. 

‘Had I better reply to his letter?” inquired 
Carlyon. 

“Yes,” said Molesworth, taking some money 
out of that fatal drawer of which Wilmslow made 
mention in the sceance at Clements’ Inn. ‘‘ Here 
are twenty pounds. Send it as from yourself. 
It will be a delicate attention. For half the 
amount Wilmslow would sell you his sanction to 
your marrying all his daughters at once. Why 
don’t you marry one of them, Bernard ?” 

‘‘ Any matrimonial intentions that I may have, 
my dear sir, point in another direction.” ~ 

‘‘ Where?” asked Molesworth with a stern 
look, and a voice of anger. There was something 
in his manner—it might have been its earnest- 
ness, which made Bernard disregard his rudeness, 
and reply, although in surprise, 

‘You know not the person—” 

“Then it is time Ishould. Who is it, I ask 
you?” 

“You must pardon.my not—” 

‘‘T pardon nothing,” thundered Molesworth. 
“The name I ask you once more.” He sprang 
to his feet and laid a strong hand on the shoulder 





ef Carlyon, who seemed about to retire. Detain- 
ing him thus he gazed earnestly and with a 
knitted brow on the face of the young man, and 
though his grasp was firm his body swayed with 
agitation. 

‘‘Then you will not tell me who it is that you 
mean to marry, Bernard ?” he said finally, in so 
gentle and pleading a tone that Carlyon was 
touched. 

‘There is no reason for my keeping the secret. 
But you surprise me by the way in which you 
ask a question which can have so little interest 
for you.” % 

“I beg your pardon, Bernard, for my abrupt- 
ness,” said the old lawyer, removing his hand, 
but not hastily, from Carlyon’s shoulder. You 
have no intention of immediate marriage ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Bernard. 

Nothing further was said on the subject. 

‘¢You had better write Mrs. Wilmslow a con- 
solatory letter,” said Molesworth, shaking Ber- 
nard’s hand at the end of the interview. ‘Go, 
and do it now. We shall meet again soon.” 

The Secretary of Salvages and Contingencies 
went back to his office in a thoughtful and rather 
perplexed state of mind. To have faced a Jesuit 
priest in love, anggto have seen such a mysterious 
outbreak on the part of the usually impassible 
Molesworth, both within a few hours of each 
other, was enough to disturb even his calm head. 
Besides, there was his letter to Mrs. Wilmslow 
to be written, and after it was written to be 
safely delivered. Wereletters safe? James had 
been stopped before—and what could not a rich 
determined man, like Lord Rookbury, do with a 
cross-country post bag? The quick wit of the 
young lawyer soon helped him out of the dilemma. 
He sat down and wrote Mrs. Wilmslow a letter, 
in which he stated that it was his instinctive and 
unhesitating belief that Molesworth was her 
friend, and that those who accused him of plot- 
ting against her were themselves plotters. The 
letter was cordial and generous, without one ° 
guarded phrase or qualification. Having finished 
it, he proceded to indite another, designed to 
evade any evil intentions, which he thought it 
possible his friend Lord Rookbury, or his friend 
Heywood, or some of these good friends, might 
have on the Aspen Court post bag. This letter 
he sent by post; the first he inclosed to Lilian 
Trevelyan at Lynfield, intimating to that young 
lady that she was to despatch it privately and 
safely to Aspen Court; so privately as to elude 
the vigilance of Mr. Mardyke, and so safely that 
the messenger was to intrust it to no hands but 
those of Mrs. Wilmslow herself. 
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Four or five days elapsed,*and he received no 
reply, either from Lilian or Mrs. Wilmslow. 
But he received a mysterious note from Mary 
Maynard, the young lady who played the tricky 
charade upon him at Mrs. Forester’s supper, 
soliciting a mysterious interview, which he 
granted, and learned thereby what the reader 
will know in good time. The effect of her com- 
munication sent him off to Lynfield to see Lilian. 
When he reached that charming residence, as 
our friend Geo. Robins would say, Mr. Mardyke’s 
house was locked up, and evidently empty, and 
none of the neighbors could or would give him 
any tidings of the recent movements of the in- 
mates. All that was certain was that Lilian had 
vanished from Lynfield ! 

After vain inguiries in every promising and 
unpromising quarter, he could think of no better 
course than to return to town, where some letter 
from Lilian might by that time be awaiting him. 
But as he was within a few miles of Aspen Court, 
and as he knew that, thanks to an express train, 
he might so manage that his arrival in town 
would not be delayed by his crossing to see Mrs. 
Wilmslow, he obtained a horse, and speedily 
found himself once more before the old house. 
Two young ladies came to meet ini as he entered 
the hall. One of them, Emma Wilmslow, held 
out her hand with a smile, and if there was any- 
thing of mischief in the look with which she in- 
troduced her companion, Bernard quite forgave 
it, for that companion was no other than Lilian! 

Yes, it was Lilian Trevelyan herself in the old 
home of her ancestors, not exactly as its mistress, 
but as the beloved guest of Mrs. Wilmslow and 
Kate and Emma, and dying little Amy. Not 
daring to trust Bernard’s letter to a servant, she 
had taken it to Aspen Court herself, and had 
been at once installed in the hearts of all the 
family. As for poor little Amy, she declared 
that Lilian’s was the most angelic face that ever 
was made, adding that she herself was soon go- 
ing among the angels and had a right to speak. 
There was Lilian, therefore, in the very place 
whence Bernard Carlyon’s legal industry had 
mainly contributed to expel her. He had, at 
least, the satisfaction of thinking that he had 
brought her back. 

CHAPTER LIII. 
MORE DISCLOSURES. 

Bernard Carlyon remained an inmate of Aspen 
Court for some days. His interviews with Miss 
Trevelyan were not frequent, for the beautiful 
girl seemed to have accepted a duty, that of 
watcher by the side of Amy, and Bernard would 





not seek to withdarw her from that gentle mis- 
sion. They spoke together truly and lovingly, 
but each was conscious of conversing in a graver, 
calmer tone than was habitual. 

One evening, leaving the house, Bernard crogs. 
ed the lawn in front of it, and made his way 
toward the little coppice, where, on his first in- 
troduction to Lilian, he had delivered her from 
the robbers. Entering the cluster of trees, and 
making out the exact scene of the affray, he sat 
at the foot of a large oak and fell into a fit of 
musing, partly thinking of his own prospects, 
and partly on Heywood’s wild rivalry. He had 
not been there long when a voice at a little dis- 
tance said in an undertone: 

“If you keep as you be, sir, a minet, it nd 
oblige.” The voice seemed to come from some 
one on the ground who had endeavored to avoid 
startling the hearer. 

** Well, and who is to be obliged 2” he said. 

‘‘A friend, sir, if I might say as much. It ’ud 
be out of the way to say that perhaps the friend 
is known.” 

‘‘T know the voice,” said Bernard. 

‘Ladies stopped at the toll gate—Billy Bow- 
mudge, et cetera.” 

It was the big man who took the part of the 
Misses Wilmslow at the toll gate, when those 
young ladies were on their way back to Aspen 
Court, from their temporary imprisonment at 
Lord Rookbury’s. 

It was Mr. Richard Shotten, otherwise the 
Smiling Stunner. | 

‘‘ And now, Shotten,” said Bernard, after the 
big man had inquired for the ladies, especially 
“the little white lass —she was so sickly-looking, 
sir, as my own little Dolf, who’s gone dead.” 

‘Now, Shotten, tell me what you are doing 
here.” 

‘‘T came after you, sir, no offence.” 

‘« After me, and why? What have you got to 
tell me ?” 

‘*T know I’m on the lay, on the right lay, that 
is, sir—what might be the name of that house 
there ?” 

‘¢ Aspen Court.” 

‘‘That’s the house. Now, sir, there’s ladies 
in that house, but no gentlemen, nor men nei- 
ther.” 

‘<I am staying there at present, Shotten.” 

‘¢ Well, I didn’t know that, sir, I thought you 
was going to town. So thought them as thought 
they knowed. You're going to stop where you 
are, sir?” 

‘My stay is uncertain,” answered Bernard, 
‘but what does all this mean ?” 
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“Td sooner tell you, sir, than anybody else, 
but I’m bound over, in a manner, to keep the 
peace. I know a rough lot and a rough lot 
knows me, so we’re quits. But a fight’s a fight, 
and a sell’s a sell. Likewise give the devil his 
due. My advice, sir, is, if I may make so bold, 
you stay in that house, that one, (pointing to 
Aspen Court) and if there’s hitting out, look 
round for Dick Shotten, and if you don’t see him 
say he’s a thief and a skulker. Now I'd go into 
that house, if I was you. Don’t ask me any 
questions, sir, because I can’t answer them; 
but mischief’s afoot. All I say is, when the 
office is hitting out, look round for me. Good 
night, sir,” and as if afraid of being persuaded 
to stop, the Smiling Stunner went off very fast, 


. singing with all his might as uncouth a song as 


ever aroused the Dryads of Aspen. 

It seemed as though an impulse, common in 
its object, though different in its origin, was 
bringing the various personages mentioned in our 
story to meet in the old house at this crisis. 
The Wilmslows, all save the Lord of Aspen, (a 


_ fugitive on the continent,) were dwellers there. 


Lilian Trevelyan was a guest, Bernard Carlyon 
still lingered, and finally down came Molesworth. 
He was received as an old friend by Jane Wilm- 
slow, and he merely informed her that having 
been called down to Bristol by business, he 
would not omit the opportunity of visiting her. 
Had she heard from her husband? Not since 
his departure. And how was Amy? A conyul- 
sive movement of the hand was the only reply to 
that last question. 

Molesworth’s first private interview was with 
Bernard Carlyon. 

‘«Soh,” said he ‘‘ you preferred visiting Mrs. 
Wilmslow to writing to her. Perhaps that was the 
best way. The more letters one speaks the bet- 
ter.”” bd 

‘‘No,” answered Bernard, “I had quite an- 
other object in coming.” 

‘“‘May one ask it, Mr. Carlyon?” 

‘Tt was to see a lady who is in this house.” 

“Good boy. Then you do intend to marry one 
af these little heiresses ?” 

‘“‘Assuredly not,” said Bernard, ‘when you 
did me the honor to inquire so pointedly into my 
intentions, I told you that they had nothing to 
do with the object you were so good as to pro- 
pose. TI have only to repeat that answer.” 

‘‘We are old friends, Bernard,” said Moles- 
worth in a gentle voice, ‘I have really no wish 
but for your good. You should not fence with 
an old man—old enough to be your father.” 

‘*T was about to explain, sir, that the lady I 


29 


spoke of is on a yisit to Mrs. Wilmslow; her 
name is very familiar to you, as it was to me 
long before I met her, Miss Trevelyan.” 

Mr. Molesworth broke out into a strange laugh. 

‘*What, the other heiress? The dispossessed 
one, come back and established in the house of 
the conqueror! I should like to see her, Ber- 
nard,” added the old man after a pause, speak- 
ing in an odd tone, and with a quaint look. 

‘You shall, sir, whenever you wish to.” 

‘The old lawyer walked up and down the 
chamber in a profound study. ‘Open that big 
door for me, Bernardg-will you be so good—you 
are stronger than Iam.” The door. was opened 
in accordance with his wishes. ‘‘ Now leave me 
to myself a bit, but don’t be out of the way when 
I come in again,” and he marched out with his 
hands behind him, apparently amused. 

Bernard waited and waited, until he lost his 
patience; the old man was gone so long, so he went 
to seek the family and have a chat. He had hardly 
found them before Lilian entered the room with 
a little note in her hand. The note was a polite 
one from Mr. Molesworth, who requested the 
honor of a few minutes private ¢onversation with 
Miss Trevelyan in any part of the house or 
grounds she might be pleased to appoint. 

This interview was a very long one. When it. 
was over, the lawyer with his usual politeness, 
opened the door in the most courtly manner to 
bow Miss Trevelyan from the room. She had 
evidently been in tears, but that they did not 
part bad friends might be inferred from her 
Rausing a moment to put her little hand into that 
of the old man, and from his pressing it, after 
the olden fashion, to his lips. 

Bernard Carlyon next received @ suramons to 
the drawing-room, which he obeyed with much 
alacrity. 

** Miss Trevelyan went out of this room erying, 
just now, after hearing what I had to say.” 

«¢ And what the devil—or, at least,” caid Car- 
lyon with quite enough energy, ‘‘ what right had 
you, sir, to say anything to annoy Miss Trevel- 
yan?” é 

«« And who the devil—if you come to that,” re- 
torted Molesworth, looking rather amused; ‘‘or 
at least who told you that the lady was annoyed? 
Govern your temper, Bernard.” 

- « Well, sir, but you must own that explanation 
is very necessary.” 

«¢ Then, sir, listen to me, and be lawyer enough 
to withhold your opinion until you have heard 
the whole case. This house and the estate of 
Aspen Court are, you are aware, mine—mine by 





absolute sale on the part of the Wilmslows. 
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With your aid I fought and won it for them; 
and not having purchased it, I chose, for reasons 
of my own, to allow them to live and occupy it. 
One of my reasons was to make Mrs. Wilmslow 
as happy as her melancholy marriage would per- 
mit. Henry Wilmslow’s conduct to his wife and 
children became as you know, so infamous, that 
I had to drive him from the country. Mrs. 
Wilmslow has suffered much. Are you prepared 
to add to her misery? Will you expel her from 
Aspen Court? 

‘««T, sir? your question seems a little insane to 

me.” ” 
‘«‘ But supposing that I removed all the insanity, 
and showed you that the question was perfectly 
rational, and that you had the power to drive her 
away ?” 

«IT should receive such a proposition with in- 
dignation.” 

‘‘Hear my determination, Bernard, I have 
resolved to give Aspen Court a new mistress. I 
have also resolved that such mistress shall be no 
other lady than your wife.” 

*¢ And the lady’s name—” 

‘¢ That depends upon yourself, not me, Marry 
Emma or Kate Wilmslow, and their mother need 
not be driven out. Marry any other lady, and 
even if she be willing that a stranger should oc- 
cupy her house, Jane Wilmslow will not accept a 
home on sufferance from her.” 

‘¢ But,” said Carlyon, bewildered, ‘‘ what am I 
in this—what is my wife—why—+this is what I 
ask. You speak of your will, and your power, 
and of your making my wife the mistress of this 
place. What next? You may drive out poor 
Mrs. Wilmslow, but what lot have I or my wife 
in the matter ?” 

Your wife, I imagine,” said Molesworth, ‘will 
obey you.” 

I trust so in this, as in all such matters,” 

said Bernard promptly. 

«* And you will obey me.” 

««[~-what obedience do I owe you? 
jesting? Why should I obey you?” 

‘¢ Because, Bernard, because you are my only 
son,” 

Bernard could not speak, such waves of emo- 
tion surged up from the gulf of his past life; he 
staggered out of the chamber, into the fresh cool 
air, across the lawn, and ingo the Aspen woods, 
where he wandered and wandered, his heart and 
brain on fire with excitement. He forgot the 
hours, and nearly all things, save his own novel 
‘position. His engagement to Lilian mingled with 
“every tangled thought, and with this he connected 


Are you 


worth had led up to the announcement of that 

day. He determined to resist as far as he could 

any scheme of Molesworth which involved the 

disturbance of poor Jane Wilmslow in her house, 

But he could not divest himself of the idea that 

the proposition was but a device of his father’s 

for testing his character; and he promised him- 

self the satisfaction of proving to the old lawyer. 
that a resolute will was hereditary in the family. 

Suddenly, a new idea darted upon his mind, 

and fixed itself mercilessly. His mother! Mr. 

Molesworth was married—had daughters—and 

the eldest, as Carlyon knew, had been born within 

the first year of the union. This was a second 

marriage then, or— 

Hurrying back to the house, that this doubt 
might be instantly satisfied, he scarcely noticed, 
though he certainly did see, that a traveling car- 
riage which had just left the mansion, was 
emerging upon the road. Bernard saw that the 
postillions drove rapidly away, but gave no 
second thought to the subject. He traversed the 
rooms in search of Molesworth, but a servant in- 
formed him that he had walked out with Mrs. 
Wilmslow upwards of an hour ago. Looking at 
the clock he saw that he had been absent four or 
five hours. : 

Where were the young ladies—where was Miss 
Trevelyan? 

The young ladies were in Miss Amy’s room— 
the other young lady was: gone away. 

‘Gone away! What trash! What infernal 
nonsense! Call down one of the Miss Wilmslows. 
Gone away—what a fool the woman must be, to 
‘talk such madness !” 

Kate came instantly. 

‘*Oh, Bernard! we have searched for you in 
every corner of the place. Lilian was so unhappy 
at going without seeing you, But it was a case 
of life and death.” . 

‘Going? Where? Who? Whose life and death? 
For Heaven’s sake, speak !” ‘4 

‘‘Her uncle—Mr. Eustace Trevelyan—he is 
dying. A lady came with another lady to fetch 
her, and she went off with them, leaving all sorts 
of kind messages for'you.” . 

‘No one with them but ladies ?” said Bernard, 
remembering the carriage that he saw. 

‘One servant behind, a savage looking fellow. 
He asked Maria the way to the stables, and 
frightened her sadly.” - 

Bernard rushed from the house.to the stables. 
The horse which he had brought over from Lyn- 
field, was still there; he saddled and bridled him 
hastily, mounted—but the animal stumbled at 





the strange conversation with which Mr. Moles- 


the third step. Carlyon’s eye instantly detected 
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the cause. A small strgam of blood was flowing 
from one of the poor animal’s legs. It had evi- 
dently been wounded to epee a pursuit—the 
horse was dead-lame. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE NIGHT-CHASE. 


Another minute, and Bernard might have been 
seen making his way over ficlds and through 
hedges, in crow-flight line for the little village, 
which lay about half a mile from the house. As 
he drew near it, there rattled out from a small 
lane, full into the road, the smallest chaise and 
the smallest and the wickedest looking pony. In 
this vehicle, dressed in a huge hairy coat, and 
wearing a hat that must have weighed some 
pounds, sat a large man, whose figure seemed 
perfectly gigantic on such a frail pedestal. 

‘*Shotten!” said Bernard, when he caught 
sight of the rider’s face. 

‘All right, sir, up with you.” In a moment 
they were off. ‘I’ve been prowling about these 
parts ever since the other night, and I’ve not 
been quite in the dark as to the dodge as is up. 
See the carriage, sir?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Bernard, ‘‘and now to overtake 
it. The start is a long one, seven or eight miles 
at the rate they would go. Cursethem! Fancy, 
Shotten, the scoundrelly servant in that carriage 
stabbipg my horse in the leg.” 

‘‘If that were done, sir, it wasn’t the servant. 
Duffing Billy ain’t the cove to use a knife, least- 
wise, on a dumb animal. Why, I’ve see’d him 
sow a dog after a fight, and handle him like a 
bit of wax—dog never so much as whine.’ 

‘‘Then it was some one else, Shotten, and I 
only hope we’ll get within reach of him.” 

‘We'll do that afore long, sir.” And at the 
rate the little pony clattered along, it seemed 
quite probable. ‘The chaise quivered and swung 
as they hurried on. 

‘**T trust we shall sight them beforé: it grows 
too dark,” said Carlyon, uneasily. 

‘‘ Lights is hung out at night, I’ve heard, sir.” 

‘‘Perhaps they wont light their lamps.” 

‘‘ Somebody will for ’em, perhaps, sir.” 

The night came on darker, and still the good 
little horse held on—one walk over a stubborn 
hill, and one halt to have his mouth wiped out, 
being the only occasions on which he had slacken- 
ed. He clattered away, and the sparks jumped 
lightly from his feet into the dark road. 

By and by they reached an inn, which they 
drove past, although Carlyon noticed that the 
vony slackened a little in his speed, whether from 





fatigue or at the driver’s will, he could not dis- 
cover. 

‘‘They changed there, Shotten !” 

‘‘ Begging pardon, sir, they did not. Change 
at the next, over the hill.” 

**T will not ask you how you know.” 

“Some folks is-obliged to look sharp, sir, when 
beaks is out; and we get to know a nod from a 
wink, not being blind horses. The ostler at that 
house is a careless dog, sir. Did you notice he’d 
stuck up a pitch-fork, and left his Sunday hat 
sticking onit. I think I heard him opening tne 
door after we had passed; mayhap he’s going to 
take his hat down, for fear he shouldn’t find it 
when he wants to go to church.” About three 
miles were got over, and the pony gave evident 
signs of flagging. ‘‘Groggy, eh? mylad. Well, 
you've gone on like a game one, and no mistake, 
but there’s work in you yet.” 

But now they came in sight of a light. It was 
at some distance before them, in the centre of the 
road, and was evidently a small lamp hanging 
very near the ground. And as it swung, it ena- 
bled Bernard to make out that it was just between 
the hind wheels of a carriage. 

‘*Him’s them,” said Mr. Shotten. ‘Thank 
ye, Mr. Duffing Billy, for your perlite lantern. 
We'll go easy, sir,” turning to Bernard, ‘till they 
pulls up for the change—that wont be hurried, 
as I happen to know, sir—and then go on for 
mischief.” 

They proceeded at a gentler pace, taking care 
to be sufficiently distant to prevent the clatter of 
the pony’s feet from being audible. By and by, 
the lamp, which had been pendant thus far, was 
drawn up, and disappeared. ° 

‘Close to the place,’”’ whispered Shotten. A 
few yards further he brought the pony to a stand 
still. The carriage went on for some minutes, 
and then stopped at a road-side inn. The dark- 
ness was complete, but three or four lanterns 
speedily appeared. Bernard and his companion 
saw the postillions dismount and disengage the 
horses from the carriage. They could also make 
out that there had been two men in the rumble, 
and a third, who had apparently come from the 
inn, seemed to be directing the movements of the 
party. ‘*Now, sir,”’ said the boxer, ‘‘if you’ve 
game, hit out.” A few seconds brought the 
chaise up to the group around the carriage, (now 
without horses,) in another minute Carlyon was 
in the centre of the group. A scowling, hard- 
faced, well-dressed man descended from the rum- 
ble, and was receiving instructions from a taller 
person, who kept in the rear of the carriage. A 
simultaneous gesture brought both their faces 
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into the light, and Bernard immediately recog- 
nized Mr. Mardyke and Cyprian Heywood. They 
did not, it seemed, notice him, so he turned 
hastily and went round to the other door of the 
carriage, which he opened. There were ladies 
inside, and the face which suddenly turned upon 
him, was that of Mrs. Forrester. 

«‘Heavens! Mr. Carlyon! Ruined! Ruined!” 

‘I cannot stop to congratulate you, madam, 
on your occupation—Lilian, it is you whom I 
want.” 

‘Hush! for God’s sake, or you will ruin all,” 
said Mrs. Forrester, clinching his arm tightly— 
‘‘you know not. what madness you are commit- 
ting.” 

A second lady bent forward. She wore a white 
fur cloak, anda black veil. Raising the latter, 
she disclosed—not the face of Lilian—but that 
of Mary Maynard. ‘Be silent, and keep out of 
sight. All is well, if you will have it so.” 

‘*Where is Miss Trevelyan? Do you think I 
am to be duped by your treachery? Where is 
she?” 

‘* Lilian is safe,” said Mrs. Forrester, in a low 
voice of intense earnestness, ‘‘but you will de- 
stroy us. There was a plot to carry her off, but— 
ah! all’s lost,” she exclaimed, in despair, sink- 
ing back into the corner of the carriage, as Mar- 
dyke came round and confronted Carlyon. 

‘« Now, sir,” said Mardyke, in a rough bullying 
voice, ‘‘how dare you open that carriage-door ?” 

‘Keep your distance, rascal, or I settle with 
you on the instant, said Bernartl; ‘*Mrs. For- 
rester, where 7s Miss Trevelyan?” 

‘‘ There,” she said, pointing to Mary Maynard, 
with eyes of earnest meaning. 

Mardyke looked savagely at Bernard, and 
rushing round to the front of the carriage, began 
to bluster and storm at the ostlers, who seemed 
to be purposely delaying their preparations. 

‘Sister,’ seid Mrs. Forrester, ‘‘we were 
obliged to bring away Miss Trevelyan, because, 
else—” 

‘¢So, Mr. Bernard Carlyon,” exclaimed the 
priest, wha by this time had come up—(he had 
discarded his ordinary .garb, and was in a half 
military undress, which made him look more than 
usually noble.) ‘* So, sir, true to the last—per- 
tinacious as an attorney, insolent as an official.” 

‘*T talked to you while you were a gentleman,” 
said Bernard, “‘now that you are a subject for 
the police, forgive my silence.” 

‘*Do not wake her,’’ broke in Mrs. Forrester 
again. ‘This noise—” 

* “True, true,” said Bernard, in a voice of sin- 
gular tenderness 





—_——— 


‘*She shall not be wakened until she wakes 
in these arms. Do you know that Lilian Treye- 
lyan is in that carrriage, Bernard Carlyon, and 
that we are leaving England together?” 

‘“*T must speak with that lady,” said Bernard, 
whose one thought was the real Lilian, «for 
there is one question which I must ask of her.” 

‘*Down with him!” shouted the priest. 

“‘That’s your man,” said Mardyke, speaking 
to a rough looking person in a blue great-coat, 
and a servant’s hat, ‘fell him.” 

But there was some talk before that could be 
done, for Mr. Duffing Billy—(the blue coated- 
man was that illustrious friend of Shotten’s)— 
wanted to know why he, Mr. Mardyke, whom he 
called ‘‘ fellow-servant,” went stabbing horses in 
the leg, and laying it to him. 

Bernard availed himself of this colloquy to get 
near the carriage, and to hear from Mrs. For- 
rester a few words, which at once removed the 
weight from his heart. It was with almost a 
smile that he again confronted Heywood, who 
seized him by the collar, and sought to fling him 
under the wheel-of the carriage. He would have 
succeeded, but for a blow on the arm from the 
large fist of Shotten. Having disengaged Ber- 
nard, the ‘‘Smiling Stunner” paused, as an ele- 
phant might have done under the circumstances. 
But Heywood’s mad blood was up, and he rushed 
upon the boxer, striking savagely and with all 
his might. Shotten kept him at bay like achild, 
entreating him at the same time with some 
strange but well-meant oaths, not to maintain so 
unequal a conflict. Heywood’s frenzy now broke 
out beyond all bounds, he snatched a heavy blud- 
geon from the hand of Mardyke, and dashed a 
fierce and down-right blow at the head of Shot- 
ten. Even that bull-head would have crushed 
under it, but the left arm flew to its guard, and 
received the weight, nor was it in human nature 
that man or gladiator should withhold un an- 
swering blow. The next instant Cyprian Hey- 
wood lay senseless at the foot of his enemy. * 

‘‘ Fear nothing,” said Bernard, quieting the 
ladies, who began to make an outery, especially 
poor Mary Mayrard, who really loved Heywood. 
‘¢ He is only stunned, and will soon recover. Let 
tis remove him into the house.” 

‘¢Mr. Mardyke,” said Mrs. Forrester, ‘‘ come 
this way, if you please,” 

Mardyke came with a very bad grace, pressing 
his hands to his face, thich was somewhat 
damaged, Duffing Billy having given him what 
he called ‘‘ a tap.” 

‘«Mr, Mardyke,” said Lucy Forrester, in her 
clear commanding voice, ‘‘I.am sorry that our 
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frolic has ended unfortunately. You know that 
Miss Trevelyan was left in safety at Wingledew, 
where we stopped, and where Miss Maynard was 
so unwell that we were obliged to take her into 
the house? No! you thought it was Maynard 
that had been left? Very naturally, as she had 
borrowed Miss Trevelyan’s cloak, and the young 
ladies had changed hats. It was Miss Trevelyan. 
It was strange that you should have been mis- 
taken all the rest of the way. Perhaps Mr. Hey- 


‘wood, poor man, who had been waiting for us 


here, was mistaken also. However, all is ex- 
plained, and the best and safest plan will be for 
the original idea to be carried out. Mr. Hey- 
wood, you would say, was going to embark at 
Bristol with his ward. Miss Maynard is his ward. 
You must charge yourself with seeing them safely 
on board. As Mr. Heywood will probably be too 
ill to know what is going on, you must superintend 
their embarkation. Do you understand me, Mr. 
Mardyke? Zh#s is a very harmless conspiracy.” 

Mardyke gave a sullen assent. 

‘¢God bless you, Lucy,” said Mary Maynard, 
after Cyprian’ Heywood had been deposited in 
the vehicle, ‘‘ if he does not kill me when he com- 
prehends it all, some day he shall love me.” 

‘¢And God bless you, dear Mary,” said Mrs. 
Forrester, ‘‘ I wish I had-been kinder to you.” 

“Do you?” said Mary, kissing her passion- 
ately; ‘*that was all I wanted to hear you say. 
Good-bye, Bernard, Lilian has forgiven me that 
kiss, after what I have done for her to-day. 
Farewell all of you.” 

Away went the carriage to the steamer on the 
Severn, and back to the posting-house went the 
remainder of the party, Bernard, Shotten, and 
Mrs. Forrester. And now, good reader, will you 
have the kindness to imagine that a carriage was 
procured; that Wingledew was reached in a short 
time; that Lilian was locked in the arms of her 
preserver; that the kisses, and other what-nots 
suitable to the occasion, were gone through, and 
that the party reached Aspen Court safely; and 
in return for your kindness, I will proceed to 
wind up my story after the most approved style, 
dealing poetic justice in the amplest manner, to 
all parties concerned—good, bad, and indifferent. 

A few months after the events I have been nar- 
rating, there was a wedding at Aspen Court. It 
was that of Mr. Bernard Carlyon and Miss Lilian 
Trevelyan, who were united in the holy bands of 
wedlock by no less a person than the Reverend 
Lord Dowton, the son of our old friend, Lord Rook- 
bury. Yes, the son of the wicked old peer became 
a minister of the church, to the great rage of his 





father ; and if he continues to gaze on the great 
brown eyes of Kate Wilmslow, as he has done 
ever since the wedding, there is no telling what 
else hé may become. For my own part, I see 
white favors in perspective. 

Lucy Forrester married Francis Selwyn, in 
spite of himself, and what is more, makes him 
a good wife. The minister has not forgotten his 
former private secretary, Bernard, but has recom- 
mended him so highly for promotion, and sent 
him up so high already, that he is compelled to 
exert himself to the utmost to vindicate the re- 
commendation of his friend. 

Mrs. Wilmslow is still Lady of Aspen Court— 
for any imaginary claims that could be set up 
anew, on the part of the TréeVelyans, would 
scarcely be raised by Bernard Carlyon’s wife, 
while Molesworth’s mystic parchments, elabo- 
rately prepared, would give her husband holds 
and vantage grounds ultimately unneeded. It is 
surmised that Mr. Molesworth loved Jane Wilms- 
low-himself before she married the gay captain ; 
apd married her to that man, after making an 
interested second marriage for himself, in a sort 
of grim despair, desiring to see her the bride and 
victim of one whom she despised, rather than 
the happy wife of a worthy husband. There are 
many dark enigmas in the heart of man, andit may 
be that this is one of theuf. Perhaps Jane never 
fully forgave him for her wedded life—assuredly 
no human judge has a right to demand that she 
should extend such pardon. But while the resi- 
due of her days endures he struggles to obliterate 
the memory of the past by the utmost and most 
deferential service and friendship. 

When Bernard asked his father about his 
mother, he received this answer: - 

«You are my legitimate son, but you bear the 
name of a mother concerning whom her child 
should ask no question. Retain the name, for 
you have done much to redeem its hatefulness to 
me. Should it ever be necessary to prove your 
pedigree the proof shall be furnished. In the 
meantime let the subject never be mentioned be- 
tween us.” Reader you will be equally discreet, 

Angela was indeed the daughter of Lord Rook- 
bury, but by a mock marriage performed on the 
continent, the parties to which were a certain Po- 
lish colonel (Rookbury) and a certain Spanish 
dancer; whose name is neither your business nor 
mine. The’ good earl soon grew tired of his pro- 
tegé, and asked Bernard’s advice concerning her 
future. A project for serving two persons whom 
he liked instantly occurred to Carlyon, and he 
demanded carte blanche, if he were to interfere 
at all. Obtaining this, he visited, in succession, 
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Mr. Molesworth, Angela and Paul Chequerbent, 
and the result was a humble application from 


“Mr. and Mrs. P. Chequerbent, inclosing their 


marriage certificate, and requesting forgiveness, 
which the earl granted of course, because he 
could’nt mend the matter. Paul was established 
with Molesworth, and the firm is now ‘“ Moles- 
worth, Penkridge & Chequerbent.”” Angela makes 
a@ very good wife, and is learning, they say, to 
speak pityingly of ‘actresses, and that sort of 
people,” but I don’t believe a word of it. Big 
Richard Shotten is in training for one more battle 
which he intends should be his last; there are 
sdme doubts though about its taking place, for 
he can’t be made to ‘‘sham and sell” in any 
way that his backers may order. Luck to the 
Smiling Stunner! May we have such a friend to 
help us, when “hitting out’ is the order of the 
day. 

A few days ago Lady Selwyn received from 








America a packet from her old friend Mary May- 
nard. It was to this effect :— 

‘‘T am very happy, and we are going to be 
Mormons. MM...” 

Little Amy died, in the presence of Kate and 
Emma, and Lilian. She saw them as she closed 
her eyes, and said— 

“<I told the angel so! There are three of you to 
love mamma. He will give me my flowers.” 

Henry Wilmslow was killed in a drunken brawl 
at Brussels. The man ‘‘who had been a litile- 
gay in his time,” troubles no one now. The am- 
bassador has been recalled. May his master be 
merciful to him. 

Here ends the Chronicle of Aspen Court. In 
the words with which the apocryphal Clara Gazul, 
née Merimée, brings to an end one of her un- 
compromising dramas, ‘* Que pensez-vyous de 
Vargument? Pensez-en ce que vous voudrez, 
mais—excuse les fautes de l’auteur.” 
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BY MRS. E. J. EAMES 


—_————— 


A grandly-glorious clear October morning,— 
The broad red sunrise lights the coming day. 
The fine white frost the landscape bright adorning, 
On tree, shrub, flower, deliciously it lay ;— 
How radiates each beam of sunshine over 
This breath of Autumn, melting it away 
Into great drops of colored pearl and silver, 
Shining and sparkling in morn’s subtlest ray ! 


Up mounts the sun! the gleams of light grow 
stromger,— 
Hid in the grassy opening of the wood 
The streaks of hazy gold shoot out the longer 
A living glory o’er the solitude : 
All densely clothed in alders, elms, and laurels, * 
Hemlock and willow,—beech and sycamore ; 
While twisting round old tree roois the ground sorrel 
Sheds its wild fragrance all the forest o’er! 


The autumn wood is in its fullest glory— 
With every tint of intermediate shade, 
Bright as some scene in oriental story, 
With a rich coat of colors overlaid : 
Glossed by the radiance,—as if gut in crimson 
Its bright-hued foliage the maple weareth,— 
The yellow pine, green oak, and dark fringed cedar 
Whose branches with deep dim blue berries teemeth. 





The air is rich with the peculiar odors 
Of the autumnal forest sending forth 
A thousand ‘‘ sweets-compacted,’’ from its borders, 
And leafy depths as incense to the earth: 
The bank to yon wild forest streamlet sloping— 
With.sweet wood-blossoms and white thorn is drest, 
The snowy caps of wild convolvulus looping 
With the green woodbine and the fring’d fern’s 
crest! 


In the full glance of morn the scene is lighted 
With shimmering rays of yellow floating round; 

And crimsoned touches, as by fire ignited A 
Stream through the leaf-wove branches to the 

ground. 

On the green slope—along the woodside making 
A misty light,—a waving rain of gold— 

In sunny lines through the deep hollows breaking 
Or wrapping all in soft and shadowy fold. 


Calmly all nature smiles in the still splendor, 
The loveliness of this October morn : 

And my full heart its tribute too would render 
For all the glory on its bright wings borne: 

For the pure simple sense of earth’s calm beanty— 
Which lifts my soul up to its Maker God ; 

Still teaching lessons of instructive duty, 
Through all things springing from the lowly sod ! 
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A FAIR correspondent has sent us the following im- 
pressions of Niagara :— 

Cataract House, Niagara Falls. 

The September moon was gilding, with mellowed 
beauty, the exquisite scenery of Niagara, when the 
huge steam-horse that had been tearing with us over 
hill and dale, like one of the fiends in German le- 
gends, landed us at length within the roar of the 
cataract, and stood sending forth shrieks, apparently 
of baffled spite that we had landed in safety. But 
landed we certainly were, at eleven o’clock, P. M.; 
and considerably bewildered in our perceptions of 
what was passing around us, we were borne along in 
the stream of humanity that was emptying itself into 
an omnibus—said omnibus being evidently impressed 
with the idea that passengers, when taken were to be 
well shaken—and after gazing in no very amiable 
mood at our liberal allowance of companions, and 
wondering what possessed everybody to go to the 
Cataract House, we were suddenly set down at the 
very mansion in question. 

Quite impressive was our entrance within those plea- 
sant walls , If there is extravagance in the description, 
it must be borne in mind that we were rather more 
than two-thirds asleep; and viewing things through 
this veil, it did appear to us that several dark figures, 
each bearing a whisk-broom rampant for a coat-of- 
arms, bore down upon the parties that alighted from 
the omnibus, and carried them off in groups, to be 
disposed of according to the pleasure of the dark in- 
dividuals mentioned above. 

Our next view of matters and things was taken in 
a large airy apartment, the marble floor breathing 
coolness, and the deep windows suggestive of those 
charming old country-houses that flourished in revo- 
lutionary times. Here sat a party of forsaken femi- 
nines, whose lords and masters had gone to see if the 
‘big trunk, little trunk, bandbox, and bundle’’ had 
proved faithful to their owners; but all paired off 
properly at last, and the pleasant room’faded from 
our sight like a scene upon the stage. 

After a substantial supper, we were marshaled 
through wide, cool-looking halls, to a capacious 
room in the second story, where the eternal roar of 
Niagara fell upon our ears like a requiem for the last 
day. The whole party being comfortably disposed 
of, we were actually vulgar-minded enough to sleep, 
and sleep soundly, too, in the very face of the never- 
ceasing tempest that raged without. 

Morning broke, and the rapids were leaping and 
frolicking in the sunlight around the blackened 
piece of timber that remains a monument of the folly 
of a poor, erring mortal, who passed from the sleep 
of inebriation to that of eternity. A last, despairing 
effort for life—a maddened clinging to the frail log, 
through hours of alternate hope and misery, until 
the victim was torn away by the maddened waters, 
and hurried over the precipice to that bourne from 
whence no traveler returns. 





But no one thinks of lingering to look out of win- 
dows at Niagara, any more than a hungry man 
pauses to enjoy the smell of the viands before him; 
and with very little ‘* prinking,”’ we were soon on the 
road to Goat Island. Beautiful little gem! that lies 
there in perfect safety, pillowed in the very arms of 
the terrible waters of Niagara, that seems like a 
powerful giant hushing to sleep & lovely and fragile 
child. 

But we did not pass unmolested into this region of 
bliss. Carriages swarmed around us—carriage- 
drivers were shouting in our ears—and the gentlemen 
of the party were harassed by constant repetitions 
of, ‘*‘ Have a carriage, sir? Have a carriage, sir?’’ 
while our pressing interrogators seemed fairly re- 
solved to lift us in, in spite of our denials, and tear “ 
us to pieces among them. 

Having shaken off these leeches, we proceeded with- 
out hindrance, except that being green-horns, we 
paused at the windows of the curiosity-shops to ad- » 
mire the fans, in the centre of which repose birds 
surrounded by other birds’ feathers. But people 
were in the shops, and people were buying; and as 
this is the most infectious of performances, we soon 
found ourselves inside, but resolving, notwithstand- 
ing this weakness, to combine usefulness with extra- 
vagance, we bestowed our affections and our money 
upon a needle-book of vermilion-colored cloth em- 
broidered with white beads. 

Then we wrote our names in a formidable-looking 
book; and then We went into fits of indignation at a 
paper-mill that had impudently dared to bring imto 
bondage the wildly-flowing waters of Niagara. Why 
has not some enterprising Yankee turned the very 
cataract itself into a water-power for something use- 
ful? Strange, how long it has been suffered to re- 
main in idleness, actually doing nothing but roaring 
for years and ages! It is certainly old enough to be 
of some use in the world; and to the first invertor of 
a curb for this wild, magnificent steed we vote—the 
anathemas of a world. 

A bright sheen of emerald-tinted water burst upon 
our view; and the gigantic American Fall went roar- 
ing and leaping down its apparently incredible 
height, raising a dense cloud of milk-white spray, 
that seemed to float up like incense from the feet of 
the great Water Spirit. ‘The Maid of the Mist,’’ a 
frightened-looking little steamboat, whose passen- 
gers, bundled up in black India-rubber garments, 
remind one of huge cockroaches, keeps careering 
about just close enough to be well-dashed with spray, 
and seems like a pert child that fears to take as many 
liberties with the thundering giant as it would wish 
to take. 

The horse-shoe fall, with its tottling tower, is also 
in full view; and people who are foolish enough to 
do such things, mount to the top of this tower to 
‘“*take views’’—a thing which can be done much 
more sensibly by remaining on terra firma. Com- 
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prism, having a wooden handle, which handle he re- 
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fortably seated on a rude bench, we were conipletely 
lost in the contemplation of the vastness and sub- 
limity before us, when a boy came up with a huge 


quested us to grasp, and then see what we would see. 
The effect was electric. It seemed asif all the rain- 
bows dnd lunar-bows that had ever decorated Nia- 
gara, had been brought together for the occasion, 
and draped like veils over the trees, the clouds, and 
the water. We turned it in different directions, and 
it was still more beautiful. 

One would think that the constant sight ef Niagara 
would inspire feelings of sublimity in every mind; 
but far from having this effect, it seems to inspire 
only the love of gain in those who live near its wa- 
ters. Indian museums and curiosity-shops abound— 
men with little porcelain models of the tower and 
specimens of minerals, gpread their tables under 
every green tree—and Indian women are scattered 
here and there, busily engaged in manufacturing 
gorgeous-hued pincushions, which do not seem to 
meet with a very ready sale. 

The trees on Goat Island are mercilessly hacked 
by the knives of ambitious travelers, who probably 
despair of any less perishable fame. But Nature has, 
in many instances, indignantly exerted herself to 
blot out all traces of the insult offered to her handi- 
work, and verified the poet’s comparison— 


‘¢ Like one who fruitlessly, perchance, 
Engraves his name upon a tree.”’ 


Marvelous legends do the guides relate—stories 
that bear a decided impress of ‘‘the three black 
crows ’’—but the unvarnished truth is fearful enough ; 
and as one looks shudderingly dowy the dark, deep, 
almost unfathomable precipices, he is disposed to 
believe any tale of horrors that is related to him. 
He gazes, perhaps, at the clear water, through which 
gleam the brown rocks that seem almost on the sur- 
face, and wonders that death and destruction should 
be inevitable to those who once leave the shore; but 
let him beware of trusting the treacherous waters 
that sweep on, with rvsistless power to the féarful 
cataract. 

Niagara! How can pen describe thee? With the 
sunbeams of a bright September morning resting on 
thy waves, and thy volumes of water from unfathom- 
able lakes pouring madly down into the pool below— 
with thecalm bluesky smiling peacefully above thee— 
and Nature on every side unfurling her banners of 
green. Thou art indeed a mixture of the terrible and 
the beautiful! -Here has God set his seal in charac- 
ters not to be mistaken; and thou art all over writ- 
ten with the name of the great ‘I Am!’’ 

Having, with praiseworthy patriotism, first ex- 
plored the wonders of the American side, we were 
seized with a desire to set foot in ‘‘ Merrie England ;’’ 
and explicitly following directions, we found our- 
selves inside of a wooden shed, that was a sort of 
landing-place to a steep flight of interminable steps. 
Others were there, watching, like ourselves, with a 





sort of frightened interest, the queer movements of a 
wooden box, dignified by the name of ‘car,’ that 


was now being drawn up the stair by huge ropes, 
preparatory to taking us down. We endeavored to 
conceal our trembling under an appearance of satis- 
faction, when informed that we could now get in; 
but the attempt did not sit well upon any of the 
party. With continual shudders, and a vivid remem- 
brance of all the wicked things wg had ever done, we 
slowly descended to the bottom, and were landed at 
the ferry. 

It was a lowering day; the sun had ceased strug- 
gling to emerge from his prison of black clouds, and 
the ground was wet and slippery. The spray was 
most unexpectedly thick—indeed, had we not known 
that iv was spray, we should certainly have called it 
ratn. We had arrived, to be sure, but the place 
looked almost as unpromising as did ‘‘ Eden’’ to the 
eyes of Martin Chuzz'ewit and his follower. We 
gazed around in vain for the “‘ferry’’ we had been 
taught to expect; we did indeed see a solitary row 
boat that was making a complete oyster of itself in a 
bed of mud, but there was no “‘ boatman’’ to ‘row 
us o’er the stormy water.’’? The spray was wetting 
us through as thoroughly as if it really had been 
rain; and forsaken and uncomfortable, we were de- 
liberating upon the propriety of crawling back to the 
wooden box that had brought us down, and being 
hoisted up out of this miry pit. 

Our soliloquies having been thought aloud, after 
the most approved Hamlet style, were, at this criti- 
cal juncture, responded to by the grutfest of all gruff 
voices that croaked out, in raven-like tones— 

‘¢I’d like to know how you expect to be taken over 
the ferry, if you don’t get into the boat ?’’ 

There was that in the voice which expressed the 
most perfect contempt for us and our performances ; 
and this, coupled with the lack of any human ac- 
companiment to these weird-like tones, diffused a 
pleasant shivering over the party that was quite 
exciting. 

At length, our dull eyes distinguished a small 
shed, whose front was entirely open to the elements ; 
and framed in this shed, like an ugly picture, was a 
tall, attenuated being, whose long wiry locks stream- 
ed down from beneath a sort of skull-cap—whose face 
was indescribable—and whose feet were at that mo- 
ment disowning all connection with each other, at an 
angle of forty-five degress. Hands thrust down to 
the very depths of huge pockets, and a bracing up 
of the wiry figure against the boards of the tenement 
gave him a decidedly resolute air; and as we had 
good reason to suppose that this was the proprietor 
of the voice that had so unexpectedly made itself 
heard, we moved toward the boat, like chidden 
children, while our commander-in-chief stood grimly 
regarding us. 

The ground was slippery—the spray blinding— 
and, oh! unlucky step! a lady of the party was soon 
on terms of the closest acquaintance with the treach- 
erous mud. We snatched the forlorn damsel from 
her inglorious resting-place, with all possible speed, 
and hoped that the man didn’t see; but he did see, 
and looked as though he had a great mind not to 
take us now. With a most disapproving expression 
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of countenance, he tossed some oil-skin coats at us, 
which we gladly wrapped around our shivering 
frames; and with a sort of feeling that, if the rest of 
our conduct did not give more satisfaction, we would 
be consigned to the fishes, (that is, if there are any 
there,) we took our seats in the boat, which mani- 
fested a decided disposition to rock us over. 

We occasionally ventured a timid remark upon the 
possibility of our having been caught in a rain-storm ; 
but the wiry-haired one invariably frowned down all 
such ideas, with the laconic rejoinder, ‘‘ spray ’’— 
until we were fairly in the middle of the river, when 
he was graciously pleased to allow that it rained, 
and informed us that we could tell that by the bub- 
bles on the water. The water was green, our boat 
was greener—but we were greenest of all. 

In a regular north-eastern storm, which we had 
mildly considered ‘‘ spray,’’? we landed on Victoria’s 
dominions, and were immediately pounced upon by 
the vultures, in the shape of carriage-drivers, who 
throng the shore. An honest-looking face beamed 
upon us from thecrowd; and following his guidance, 
we were soon seated in a comfortable carriage, ex 
route for the Clifton House—the desire uppermost in 
our minds at that moment, being a good warm fire 
and dry garments. 

We looked at nothing until we were fairly deposited 
in the comfortable parlor, when we were struck by 
the peculiarly English look of everything around. 
The glowing fire, the substantial arm-chairs, the 
very character of the pictures upon the walls, the 
chintz curtains, and the beautifully-trimmed park, 
visible from the windows, were all different from 
anything that we had seen in Yankeeland. Our sa- 
turated garments were tenderly cared for—our feet 
were toasted to our utmost satisfaction—and feeling 
encouraged by the sunbeams that now streamed in 
upon the floor—to say nothing of a cracker and a 
glass of wine—we set forth excursionally-jnclined. 

Our driver was well-informed and communicative, 
and between him and a gentleman of the party who 
has such an inquiring turn of mind that his-counte- 
nance is @ perfeet interrogation-mark, and who 
rarely utters a sentence that is not a question, there 
ensued a dialogne that embraced a little of every- 
thing. Our Jehu was evidently accustomed te Brother 
Jonathans, for he answered the questions that show- 
ered upon him with the rapidity of hailstones as though 
he kept himself expres#ly booked up for the purpose. 

A charming drive along the banks of the river—a 
bewildering succession of beautiful pictures—and 
the falls were again before us. The carriage stopped 
to allow us an opportunity for raptures, and our 
driver, with an impulse peculiar to drivers whenever 
they rest their horses for two minutes, abandoned 
his box, and was soon mingling with his companions. 

‘Where is your driver, sir?’”’ asked a voice close 
beside us, ‘‘ These horses will take fright.’’ 

The more romantic portion of our party looked 
with a sort of grateful interest at the stripling who 
stood beside the carriage; but another individual 
advised us not to attend to anything the young man 
said, as the horses were perfectly safe. 





‘‘Where is that driver?’’ continued the first 
speaker; and we watched with an involuntary admi- 
ration the noble interest for our safety which kindled 
in his face as he urged us to alight. 

Our feet were compliantly seeking the ground, 
when our driver returned, and with a laugh pointed 
to one of those money-extorting establishments that 
disgrace Niagara, in front of which we were uncon- 
sciously standing. This affair is rather worse than 
any of the others, for the proprietors exact an en- 
trance-fee for every room. Their employees lurk 
about the place to entice unwary travelers; and the 
noble individual whom we had regarded admiringly, 
was, it seems, connected with the press! ‘Truly is it 
women’s sad fate 


“To make them idols, and to find them elay!”’ 


‘We were rapidly approaching that magnificent 
work of art, the suspension bridge; .and in a short 
time we were rolling over it with a train of cars ac- 
tually moving over our heads! Who will say that 
this is not a fast age? Slowly and solemnly we 
moved along—for any proceeding faster than a walk 
would have drawn upon us a fine of five dollars— 
speculating pleasantly upon the probabilities of the 
bridge proving treacherous, and sinking with us to 
the merciless waters that rushed below, With an 
involuntary prayer for protection on our formidable 
journey, we passed safely over the bridge; and lifted 
up our hearts in gratitude when fairly landed on 
terra firma. ‘ 

Again we approached the Cataract House, and did 
ample justice to the good things set before us at the 
dinner-table. With respect to this excellent hotel, 
we can scarcely say enough in its praise; and advise 
all travelers who are fond of cleanliness, quiet, and 
a good table to go there. We have not tried the 
other houses, but feel very much as did the gentle- 
man who was requested to taste some outlandish 
eatable. ‘If bad,’’ he said, ‘“‘he lost nothing by 
refusing it—and even if good, there were enough 
good things with which he was acquainted to satisfy 
him, without making any fresh trials.” . 

‘We have not descended to the “‘ Burning Spring,’ 
because we heard a weary, toil-worn party who were 
ascending the stairs after the performance of this 
feat observe, that ‘‘it was no more than seeing a 
candle. lighted anywhere, 4nd we were wise enough 
to profit by their experience; we have not been to 
‘¢ Lundy’s Lane,’’ because we could not have Gene- 
ral Scott there with us te fight his battle over again 
so that we could understand it; we have not been 
to Chippewa, because it was too much trouble; and 
we do not meditate visiting ‘‘ The Devil’s Hole,’’ be- 
cause we have some fears that his Satanic Majesty 
might seize upon us as his rightful property. 

Having most accommodatingly answered questions 
that were not asked, and nearly reached the end of 
our paper, we have concluded to go and have a chat 
with the rapids—merely remarking, in conclusion, 
that of all the months in the year, September is the 
most beautiful for visiting Niagara, 
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When Count Stephen Szechenyi returned from 
England, at the commencement of the Hungarian 
opposition, he held meetings and made speeches 
everywhere to the peasants in order to invite them 
to be as active as the English. During one of these 
speeches he described with enthusiasm the industry 
of the English nation, and faneying he had worked 
sufficiently on the feelings of his audience, he con- 
cluded with the remark : 

*‘These brave Britons labor continually, by day 
and by night, in summer and winter, they are always, 
always, always at work! 

When he had finished, a considerable noise com- 
menced among the Hungarian peasants, and the 
Count heard them say : 

‘*The poor, miserable fellows, they’re always at 
work. Well, at any rate, we are better off here, 
after all.’ 

A curious illustration of historical inaccuracy was 
related by President Jefferson to an intelligent Eng- 
lish traveler, and as it may be new to some of our 
readers, we here insert it. 

The Abbe Raynal in his ‘“‘ History of the British 
Settlements in America,’’ has recounted a remarka- 
ble story which implies the existence of a particular 
law in NewEngland. Some Americans being in com- 
pany with the Abbé at Paris, questioned the truth 
of the story, alleging that no such law had ever 
existed in New England. The Abbé maintained the 
authority of his history, till he was interrupted by 
Dr. Franklin, who was present, and after listening 
for some time in silence to the dispute, said: 

*«T can account for all this, you took the anecdote 
from a newspaper of which I was at that time editor; 
and happening to be very short of'news, I composed 
and inserted the whole story.’’ 


In Llangollen churchyard, North Wales, on the 
tomb of Morris and Catherine Jones, is the following 
curious epitaph : ie 

# Our life is but a winter’s day— 

Some only breakfast and away. 

Others to dinner stay and are well fed, 
The oldest man sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest, has the least to pay. 


In this season of crabs elegantly dressed in the 
shell, and lobster salads, it rather goes against us to 
enlighten some of our readers by the following state- 
ment, and somewhat spicy anecdote; but the truth 
must be told : 

The crabs are the scavengers of the sea, like the 
wolves and hyenas of the land, they devour indis- 
criminately dead and living prey. The bodies of all 
sorts of dead creatures are removed by the obscene 
appetite of these greedy crustacea; and there is no 
doubt that many an enormous crab, whose sapidity 
elicits praise at the epicure’s table, has rioted on the 
decaying body of some unfortunate mariner. But 
what of that! Let us imitate the philosophy 


———_= 
of the negro mentioned by Captain Crow. On the 
Guinea coast people are buried beneath their own 
huts, and the land crabs are seen crawling in and 
out the holes in the floor with revolting familiarity ; 
notwithstanding which they are caught and- eaten 
with avidity. A negro, with whom the worthy 
Captain remonstrated on the subject, seemed to think 
this but a reasonable and just retaliation, a sort of 
payment in kind; replying with a grin and chuckle 
of triumph : 
‘¢ Crab eat black man, black man eat he!” 


Professor Schloezer of Germany has made a col; :- 
tion of letters written home from this country, by 
some Hessian officers of the British army. The wri- 
ter of some these epistles speaks of the surrender of 
the Hessian force to the Americans under General 
Gates October 18, 1777. He says: 

‘¢ When marching through the American camp, all 
the regiments, together with the artillery were 
drawn up in line of battle. Not a single man was 
regularly clothed in regimentals. Every one of the 
men wore the clothes in which he worked in the 
fields or went to church. They had, however, the 
appearance of true soldiers and with a high military 
air. Their muskets were provided with bayonets, 
and the sharp shooters had rifles. They stood so 
motionless in line that we were astonished. Nota 
single one of them uttered any remark to his com- 
rade, and they were all formed by nature so fine, so 
tall, so muscular that it did one’s heart good to look 
at them. I assure you, my dear friends, they were 
all of the Prussian standard height. It is really my 
opinion that in regard of stature and beauty of the 
male population, British America excels nearly all 
the European countries. But few of the officers in 
Gate’s camp wore regimentals, and those who wore 
them had them made independently in their own 
way. Clothof every colorserved the purpose-—brown 
coats with green facings and cuffs, white lining and 
silver laces.; or there were plenty of gray coats with 
buff facings and cuffs—in short, take any collection 
of patterns in a clothing store, make every composi- 
tion, and you will spare me the trouble of descrip- 
tion. 

‘When we marched down their front, there was 
not a single man who exhibited any rancor, hatred 
or sign of scorn, or who uttered a word of exultation 
or malicious passion. They Behaved as if they pa- 
raded to do us honor. When passing before the tent 
of General Gates, he obligingly invited the briga- 
diers and commanders to enter, and refreshments 
of all kinds were placed before them. Gates is 
a man between fifty and sixty years of age, wears 
his own hair, gray and thin and cut round his 
head. He also wears spectacles being short- 
sighted; he is very lively and amiable. In head 
quarters we met officers of every rank who proved 
very kind and polite to us. The French overpowered 
us with flattering words while officers from Pennsy!- 
yania of German origin offered to make us comforta- 
ble in their homes.’’, : 





Of the American ladies, the Hessian speaks thus: 
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« The women in all this part of the country up to 
New York and Boston are slim and well proportioned 
in stature, and without being stout it cannot be said 
they are lean. They have very pretty little feet and 
fine hands and arms; neck and shoulders are beau- 
tifully white, and the complexion of the face is fresh 
and healthy, not needing any rouge. They have 
white teeth, charming red lips and their eyes are 
bright and lively. To that is joined a natural grace, 
their motions are easy and without restraint, with 
merry and self-confident faces; and, if I may say so, 
a certain pertness of manner which, as a natural gift, 
suits them extremely well. They dress becomingly, 
“and all they wear is well made, They dress the hair 
every day, binding it behind in a chignon, and ar- 
ranging it in front over a moderately high cushion. 
They are mostly seen without any covering on the 
head, though they sometimes wear a little hood. 
Here and there you will meet a country nymph with 
hair flying loose, or bound with a colored ribbon. 
When leaving the house for a visit, they will wear a 
silk mantilla over the shoulders, and put on gloves. 
They are expert in enveloping themselves in these 
mantillas—one of the white, well-shaped arms will 
always betray itself. They have on these occasions 
aneat and very engaging little bonnet on the head, 
under which they understand how to look out ina 
bewitching way. In the English colonies the belles 
have fallen in love with pink mantillas—either of 
silk or wool. Dressed in this fashion, those girls are 
running about offering a friendly greeting to one, and 
afways ready with a snappish answer when indis- 
creetly addressed. Thus we saw them everywhere, 
standing on the road which we passed over, laughing 
mischievously at us, or offering us sometimes, with 
mock courtesy, an apple. At first we believed them 
to be from the city, or at least the daughters of the 
richer inhabitants of the country. But no—they 
were the daughters of the poorest farnfrs. 

“Th honor to my own countrywomen, I must con- 
fess that the tender, sweet and languishing feeling 
which gives them so great a charm is but seldom met 
with among the ladies here, and for that reason the 
latter do not afford that exalted happiness to their 
husbands which is so often experienced in our fami- 
lies.”’ ' 

The American girls apparently, were not soft and 
sentimental enough for the taste of our bearded 
Hessian. 

There are five kinds of eaters. Ist. There is your 
‘dull man, who seems to eat merely from habit, main- 
ly because his parents did so before him, and he ex- 
pects his children will follow his example. 2nd. 
Your impatient, fidgety being, who is all activity, 
and who falls to at once on the dish that happens 
to be before him. 3rd. Your careless eater, without 
education, who considers so much time as lost that is 
passed at the table, puts all dishes on the same level, 
and hardly knows the difference between the breast 
@ad the drumstick. 4th. Nextcomes your ravenous 
animal who thinks only of quantity, takes everything 
that comes in his way, as if anxious to show the ca- 


pacity of his stomach. 5th. Lastly, come the pro- 
fessors, men of taste, who cast a practised eye over 
the table before they eat, use judgment in the choice 
of such dishes as suit their habits, and eat sparingly 
of each, that their palate may be gently excited by 
variety. These are the guests who are the best din- 
ner-table talkers. And here we take the liberty of 
presenting a precept given by an ancient philosopher, 
whose name we do not remember, neither is. it of 
consequence, that the mouth is the vestibule of the 
soul, the gate of discourse, the portico of thought; 
of course nothing unclean, (of course unpalatable) 
should go in or come out. 

The sultan of Wadai Gaudeh, pretending to fly, 
had marched round in the rear of the Forian army, 
and interposed between them and their courlly 
They believed, however, that he was utterly routed, 
and loudly expressed their joy. One vizier remained 
silent, and on being asked by his master why he did 
not share in the general joy, replied that he did not 
believe in this easy victory, and offered to prove that 
the enemy’s army was even then marching towards 
them. 

‘‘ How wilt thou do this?’’ said the sultan. 

‘‘ Bring me a she camel,’’ replied the vizier, ‘‘ with 
@ man who knows how to milk !”’ 

The camel was brought and well washed, and the 
milk was drawn into a clean bowl, and placed, with 
aman to guard it, on the top of the sultan’s tent. 
Next morning the vizier caused the bowl to be 
brought to him, and found the milk quite black. 
So he went to the sultan, and said: 

‘¢ Master, they are coming down upon us, and have 
marched all night !’’ 

‘¢ How dost thou know that?’’ 

‘¢ Look at this blackened milk !”’ 

‘¢ In what way has it become black ?’’ 

‘¢The dust raised by the feet of the horses has 
been carried by the wind !”’ 

Some laughed at this explanation, but others be- 
lieved, and looked out anxiously towards the west. 
In a short time, the manes of the hostile cavalry 
were seen shaking in the eastern horizon. Then fol- 
lowed the battle in which the Forian Sultan was 
slain. 


-_—_—- 


What a curious study it would be to trace the 
origin of the varied changes and fashions of dress, 
arising as they do from the whims, the passions and 
the deformities of the great, the following anecdote, 
of many, will sufficiently show. - 

Louis XVI. and his brothers were no Josephs, and 
in one of the dairies attached to the grounds of the 
palace was a young woman of more than ordinary 
beauty and attraction. Monsieur D’ Artois had glanced 
his eye on this charming servant of the crown, and 
doubtless fancied his position gave him every autho- 
ed to press his suit. Proof against his importuni- 

es, she one day bade him be seated, and placing a 
skimming-dish upon his head, ran out of the dairy 





at the instant, that some of the courtiers entered, 
who were in quest of him. The surprise of the mo- 
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ment, and the odd figure Monsieur presented, excited 

a general laugh, nor did the matter stop here, it was 

whispered from one to another, till it reached the 

ears of the ladies of the court, who in satisfying 

- their curiosity, had hats made in the form of a skim- 
ming dish, and these being found out not inconsist- 
ently to add charms to many a really pretty face, it 
became general and as popular as how. 

In a sister city lately a Spanish journal called the 
Cronica was suspended for want of funds; where- 
upon another Spanish paper of the same city, the 
Cometa, came out next time with its tale; and an 
announcement of the surcease, under a death’s head 
and cross-bones and the motto of a tombstone :— 
Requiescat in pace! A terrific piece of pleasantry 

; Wess -cas which makes you laugh by the savage 
sincerity of it. And, after all, this bitter profes- 
sional hostility is not so much a comic feature of 
Spanish journalism here, as a permanent universal 
trait of our own. Our editors abuse one another 
like pickpockets, and, if you believe them, not one 
of them walks about the world without a tarnished 
reputation, deserving to be turned out of decent 
society. It is amusing to see these censors of the 
age, these guardians of morality, the scourges of 
wrong and the priests of progress, pursue and poke, 
and prey upon one another—not to carry the allite- 
ration any farther. One editor is a renegade of 
principle—lost to all sense of truth and honor—look- 
ing for office, putting in all sorts of advertisements, 
exaggerating the number of his subscribers. An- 
other is a Mephistopheles, a Judas Iscariot, a Nero, 
and the Devil; a crowd of brother editors, in fact, 
agree in bedeviling a prosperous Ishmaelite of a 
man in New York who laughs back, like a, cheerful 
hyena out of a barred window. One grave journal- 
ist, the first of his class and foaming at the mouth, 
calls another,—somewhat of a brother in political 
principle—‘‘a villain on account of some trading 
dexterity in which they are all adepts alike; and 
being himself one of the most laughable men ex- 
tant, in respect to his personal appearance, hurls a 
taunt at his neighbor, on the score of his stature, call- 
ing him a:“ little’’—meaning low-sized—‘ villain.’’ 
The bitterest expressions of contempt and scorn are 
bandied about among them, and it is well for them 
that the world does not believe any of them. They 
will talk, like unshorn Catos, of the excitability of 
rowdies and strikers at a cock-fight, but their own is 
as great; and they fly at each other as often and as 
bitterly as the*wildest men of Connemara, whisky- 
primed, Game-cocks are they, and the spurs they 
wear are their patent steel pens. It is not a favor- 
able sign of a community when men bear these daily 
slurs on their honor and honesty, and carry them 
through the streets, like so much mud on their 
clothes—taking the matter as a thing of no conse- 
quence, This is not moderation, but a sort of mean- 
ness. No man should be permitted to use langu 
which he shall not justify in person. If such were 
the case, we should have less filth fiying about— 
have a better tone of journalism and society. Of 








course none of our editors gets up a death’s head 
and cross-bones when the man over the way falls 
through. They behave in general ‘like allegories 
on the banks of the Nile’’—and pretend to be con 
cerned, when they are very glad of it. But the 
Spanish fashion, after all, has the merit of honesty— 
such as Dr. Johnson who loved an honest hater, 
would admire. 

From an exchange, we clip the following pro 
gramme, which is about the most classic production 
we have read for many a day: 


THE GREAT PERFORMANCE AT SYRACUSE 
ON THE 26th SEPTEMBER. 

Just opened, with 100,000 Curiosities, and per- 
formance, in Lecter Room; among which may be 
found 

TWO LIVE BOAR CONSTRICTERS, 
Mail and Femail. 
ALSo!! 
A STRIPED ALGEBRA, STUFT. 
BESIDES !! 
A PAIR OF SHUTTLE COCKS AND ONE 
SHUTTLE HEN—alive! 

THE! 

SWORD WHICH GEN. WELLINGTON FI1 
WITH AT THE BATTLE OF WATER- 
LOO! whom is six feet long and 
broad in proportion. 
with!!! 

A ENORMOUS RATTLETAIL SNAKE— 

a regular wopper! ? 
END! 
THE TUSHES OF A HIPPOTENUSE! 

Together with ! 

A BENGAL TIGER: SPOTTED LEPROSY! 

GREAT MORAL SPECTACLE OF “MOUNT 
® VESUVIUS.”’ 

PART ONE. ° 

Seen opens. Distant Moon. View of Bay of Na- 
pels. A thin smoke rises. Jt is the Begining of 
the Eruction! The Napels folks begin to travel. 
Yaller fire, follered by silent thunder. Awful con- 
sternation. Suthin rumbles! It is the Mounting 
preparing to Vomic! They call upon the Fire De- 
partment. Jt’s no use! Flight of Stool pigeons. 
A cloud of impenetrable smoke hang over the fated 
city, through which the Naplers are seen makin’ 
tracks. Awful explosion of bulbs, kurbs, forniquets, 
pin wheels, serpentiles, and fourbillon spirals! The 
Mounting Laver begins to squash out! 

End of Part One. 
COMIC SONG. 

The Parochial Beedle, . - Mr. Mullet. 
LIVE INJUN ON THE SLACK WIRE. 
Live Injun, Mr. Mullet. 
OBLIGATIONS ON THE CORNUCOPIA, 
BY SIGNOR VERMICELLI, 

Signor Vermicelli, - - - Mr. Mullet. 

In the course of the evening will be an exhibishgp 
of Exileratin’ Gas! upon a Laffiin Highena! 

Laftin Highena, - - + Mr, Mullet. 
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PART TWo! 
Bey of Naples *luminated by Bendola Lites. The 
lava gushes down. Through the smoke is seen the 


city in a state of conflagration. The last family! 


‘‘ Whar is our parents?”’? A red hot stone of eley- 
ing tuns weight fallsonto’m. The bareheaded father 
falls scentless before the statoo of the Virgin! De- 
numong! ! 
The whole to conclude with a 
GRAND SHAKSPEARING PYROLIGENOUS 

DISPLAY OF FIREWURKS. 
Maroon Bulbs, changing to a spiral wheel, which 
changes to the Star of our Union: after, to butiful 
p’ints of red lites ; to finish with busting into a Bril- 
liant Perspiration ! 

During the performance a No. of Popular Airs will 
be performed on the Scotch Fiddle and Bag-pipes, by 
a real Highlander, 

Real Highlander, - - - Mr. Mullet. 

Any boy makin a muss, will be injected at once’t. 

As the Museum is Temperance, no drinkin’ aloud, 
but any one will find the best of lickers in the Saloon 
below. 

How characteristic of the period is the following 
description by Horace Walpole, of a visit to the den 
of the Cock-Lane Ghost !— 

‘We set out from the Opera, changed our clothes 
at Northumberland House, the Duke of York, Lady 
Northumberland, Lady Mary Coke, Lord Hertford, 
and I, all in one hackney-coach, and drove to the 
spot: it rained torrents; yet the lane was full of 
mob, and the house was so full we could not get in ; 
at last they discovered it was the Duke of York, and 
the company squeezed themselves into one another’s 
pockets to make room for us. The house, which is 
borrowed, and to which the ghost has adjourned, is 
wretchedly small and miserable. When we found 
the chamber, in which were fifty people, with no 
light but one tallow candle at the end, we tumbled 
over the bed of the child to whom the ghost comes, 
and whom they are murdering by inches in such in- 
sufferable heat and stench. At the top of the room 
are ropes to dry clothes. I asked if we were to have 
rope-dancing between the acts? We heard nothing. 
They told us, as they would at a puppet-show, that 
it would not come that night until seven inthe morn- 
ing, that is when there are only apprentices and old 
women. We stayed, however, till half an hour 
after one,”? 

Imagine a prince of the blood, two noble ladies, 
& peer, and the son of a prime minister pack- 
ing in one hackney-coach from Northumberland 
House, on a winter’s night, and ina dirty lane near 
Smithfield watching till half-past one by the light 
of a tallow-eandle, amidst fifty of the ‘“‘ unwashed,’ 
for the arrival of a ghost! 

In spite of the apparent progress of science and 
the world at large, experience ghows that men take 
& very long time, to adopt any new thing, and only 
appear to change when they can no longer help 
themselves. We have latterly seen a number of para- 








graphs going about the European newspapers and 
our own, urging the necessity of discovering some- 
thing cheaper and more plenty than rags for the 
manufacture of paper—a substance which has be- 
come such a necessity of the age. We are still sug- 
gesting and reporting in this matter. But it is very 
curious that over eighty years ago, a Dutchman 
should have gone into the same investigation and 
produced paper from a great variety of substances— 
to wit: the roots and bark of trees, the vine of hops, 
the tendrils of the grape, stalks of nettle, the thistle, 
the hollyhock, sugar cane, cabbage stalk, wood- 
shaving, saw-dust, hay, straw, willow and the like. 
He made specimens of paper from all these, sixty in 
number, and bound them up in a book; and this 
book may now be seen in the British Museum in 
London, where it was placed in 1772. 

Circassian girls are seldom reluctant to be sold to 
Turkey. Those beneath a certain rank look upon 
such sale, on the part of their fathers, as a proof of 
his anxiety for the welfare of his daughters. Unless, 
therefore, the Circassian has seen a youth, upon 
whom to lavish her young affection, she usually de- 
sires to be sent to Stamboul. If her father be will- 
ing, she is sold to a slave merchant, who takes her 
to the land she has chosen. There she is sent toa 
ladies’ school, where she is carefully instructed in 
the accomplishments of the Turkish gentlewoman. 
And, if she is very beautiful, she will be tayght 
reading, writing, Turkish, Arabic and Persian liter- 
ature—these will be an additional recommendation 
in the eyes of a wealthy Osmanli. After two to four 
years—according to her age—spent in this seminary, 
the young girl is fit for sale. Her ‘‘ condition’’ now, 
receives the most unremitting attention for a few 
months. The doctor, in attendance at the establish- 
ment, visits her constantly. She is fed very care- 
fully ; she is daily bathed very disoreetly, cosmetics 
of the most excellent kind are pressed into use. All 
these things are done, that her limbs and face may 
appear beautifully rounded, and that her skin may 
be pure, pale, clear; in a word, that she may look 
her very loveliest. The Circassian girls always bring 
a higher price thanthe Georgian. Their beauty is 
of a higher type. They are more intellectual. They 
can manage a household better—indeed, the Circas- 
sian ladies may be classed amongsts the most skillful, 
the most saving housewives in the world. Anold 
Osmanli, says a recent traveler, told me that he 
loved a Circassian better than a Georgian, as he did 
the sun better than the moon. For a Circassian 
could make her harem smell like the garden of 
Peristan, and look herself as if freshly descended out 
of Paradise, upon a purse of money that would not 
suffice a Georgian to sand its floors like the desert. 


Thé Rev. Sydney Smith carried his 4xffo humor 
into the austere pages of the Edinburgh Review. 
Having a dull book of sermons to notice, he pretends 
he began to read till it threw him into a lethargic 
sleep, from which he did not recover till they had 
adopted some of those means used in cases of sus- 
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pended animation! If such a review were offered | 
now-a-days to any of our publishers, they would be 

very suife to throw it into the basket, as something 

too strong—too much out of the regulated mode of 

things. 





There is not an hour of the day that is not the be- 
loved hour of some blossom, which to it alone opens 
her heart. Linnzus conceived the pleasant notion 
of a flower clock: instead of a rude metal bell to 
thump the hour, there is a little flower-bell ready to 
break out at three o’clock; a flower star that will 
shine forth at four, and a cup, perhaps, will appear at 
five o’clock, to remind old-fashioned folks that it is 
tea-time. Claude Lorraine, although he did not 
make a clock of four-and-twenty flowers in his gar- 
den, was a landscape painter most familiar with na- 
ture; and when he was abroad, he could at any time 
know what o’clock it was by asking the time of the 
flowers of the field. It would have been of no use 
for him to ask acat. The peasants of Auvergne and 
Languedoc have at their doors beautiful barometers 
in which there is no glass, quicksilver or joiner’s 
work. They are furnished by the flowers. 

‘¢ Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path betrodden lie, 

Are sweet remembrancers who tell 
How fast the winged moments fly.”’ 


Many readers, we should think, will be startled to 
hear that ‘‘ starvation’’ in which a Latin termination is 
attached to a Saxon root, is an old Scotch word, but 
unknown in England, till used by Mr. Dundas, the 
first Lord Melville, in an American debate, in 1775. 
That it then jarred strangely on English ears is evi- 
dent from the nickname ‘ Starvation Dundas’’ which 
in consequence he bore. 

We have laid down a book in which it is stated 
that the publications of this country are calculated 
to mould the character of the community—that our 
literature will give direction to the national thought 
and the national progress. We are not so sure of 
that. We are in the habit of doubting things—espe- 
cially if they seem to go without questioning and be 
received in a general way. Somebody says plenty 
of timber will make a great fire. But we contradict 
and say, too much timber will smother the fire. And 
_we argue in this way. We admit that a vast crowd 
of excellent, interesting, and valuable works come 
out every month, and would do the community good, 
if the community was allowed to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest them. But that is out of the 
question. The books are not read. Scarcely have 
the conscientious got through the prefaces, when up 
comes another hot-pressed hatch, with gilt letters on 
the back, crying, ‘‘ Who'll read me?”’ 


In comes another set, and kicketh them down stairs ! 


Nobody ever reads any book; he skims through 
them all, like a fast swailow. But as for weighing 
the matter or remembering it—good lack, let no one 
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sure on the reading public, that paralyzes all power 
of profitable reading. Formerly, it was something 
for a man to publish a book; he had aclear Space 
and a chance of being read. His book would per- 
haps be talked about for a month—if a very good one, 
for a year. Now it is all over with a publication, 
when the publishers have advertised it, and the 
critics have puffed or abused it, and the skimmers 
have skimmed through it. Then the cry is, “ what 
next?’’? The world is ready to clear away more; 
must do it—the literary farrowing is carried on at 
such a terrible rate. Men’s minds are syphons, and 
the prepared pabulum goes through them—scurry- 
go-nimble! Intellect never grows fat on such fare. 
Macaulay’s book, or Longfellow’s, or Irving’s, comes 
out, and there is a pause or buzz extra; but the 
great rush reclaims its order, and these must give 
way to those pressing on from behind. Literature is 
going ahead, like cverything else in the community; 
and the largest foot-prints are soon defaced in the 
multitude of smaller ones, Is this true? Or must 
we bring forward our statistical table, and show the 
figures? Noneed. We are allin too great a hurry 
for that sort of thing, and push along with a general 
idea that it is a fact—sirree! So it is, breathless 
reader-——running, as thou art, along with the litera- 
ture of the day, fitly called current—pelted as thou 
art with the same, as from the clouds—a wonderful 
reign of intellect! 

After all, the influence of books is indeed very 
small. There’s rhyme and reason for the opinion. 
Our literature will zo¢ mould the national character, 
nor influence whatever progress we are destined to 
make. Commerce and statesmanship—these are 
what shall make the American mind; for they are 
the things which move it, and must move it most. 
We are all earnest in the matter of trade and com- 
merce; in that, we think for ourselves, urged by 
the strongest humanimpulse. That and our politics, 
from which our minds are inseparable, will urge us 
forward into new ways, and bring us into hostile 
contact with the world, making us revolutionary and 
warlike. It is in this way that native character 
must be formed, and native thought brought out 
truly and vigorously, in the old Greek and Roman 
fashion. If we are not to have some great elevating 
movement, something to stir up the mind of the na- 
tion, earnest, united and resolute in the arguments 
of the world, we shall be smothered in the shallows 
of our incessant literary deluges—we shall be over- 
run with the little, frigid, hypocritical moralities of 
‘‘prent bukes,’’ and find ourselves in the end a thin- 
blooded, active people, full of selfish amenities and 
dexterities, and famous for many remarkable me- 
chanical contrivances. But we must have some such 
elevating movement—and a great many such; and 
the best school for the nation’s mind, would be some 
mighty struggle of principle, by sea.and land, which 
would call forth its most athletic energies. In such 
a struggle, less books would be printed; but those 
printed would be American, and read for many & 
day. 





expect such a thing! There is a tremendous pres- 
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«The world,”’ said Luther one day, while conversing 
with his friends at table, ‘‘is a vast and magnificent 
game at cards, made up of emperors, kings, princes, 
and so forth. The Pope had for several ages beat 
emperors, princes, and kings. They gave way and 
fell under him. Then came our Lord God, distri- 
buted the cards anew, took for himself the very 
smallest of them all, (Luther,) and with that he beat 
the Pope, the conqueror of the kings of the earth. 
<a rate That was God’s ace. ‘He cast down the 
mighty from their seats,’ says Mary, ‘and has ex- 
alted the humble and the meek.’ ’”’ 





Menage, the French author, had avery funny way 
of arranging precedence among the very jealous lite- 
rary guests he invited to his table, the feeblest and 
foolishest always making most fuss about their con- 
sequence. At last he hit upon it. He seated his 
authors according to the size of their works—the 
folio went to the head, the octavo sat below him, and 
the duodecimo took his place at the foot of the board. 





It is surprising to consider the amount of critical 
industry and labor expended and thrown away upon 
the text of the great play-wright, William Shak- 
speare, A hundred elucidators have been at him, 
desirous of clearing him up and leaving no obscurity 
on his pages—as if that was at all necessary. They 
wish to have his dramatic portrait, so to speak, as 
the flattering painters of that time used to present 
that of Queen Elizabeth—without any shade at all— 
everything under the light. Sterne breaks out peev- 
ishly against the cant of criticism; and indeed, not 
without some very good reasons—and, at times, in 
reading Payne Collier’s corrections, one cannot: hel 
remembering the objurgation. Our eye lights on a 
text which has been thrashed a good deal, among 
others. In Othelle, Iago is speaking to Roderigo, 
and says: 

‘¢Others there are, 
Who, trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 
Yet keep their hearts attending on themselves.’’ 


One would suppose the antithesis visible here 
would have shown plainly that the text is right, and 
the sense perfectly well expressed. But the critic 
is not satisfied. He suggests that trimmed would be 
a good word for trained, and believes Shakspeare 
wrote usages instead of visages. His argument is 
very plausible, and carries a good face withit. It 
is dwelt upon in an English periodical, and reprinted 
here, to bother all our notions of the text of Shak; 
Speare. But wisages is the true word after all; a 
word much used at that period, and we find it em- 
ployed by Mary Queen of Scots, in a letter dictated 
to her English secretary, and addressed to the Bishop 
of Dumblane. She is explaining her unfortunate 
marriage with the Earl of Bothwell, and says that 
his conduct was at first very dutiful ‘‘whilk moved 
us to make him the better vzsage.’’ The word, 
which is an expressive one, was apparently introduced 
from France. The English seavengers have a pecu- 
liar phrase— shutting up shop;’’ the meaning of 
which is that when, ip the evening, they are about 
to leave the crossing, from which fhey have removed 





the mud right and left, they huddled the rubbish 
all back again. Shakspeare’s critics had better 
‘‘shut up shop;’’ that is, tumblg all the obscurities 
back to their places, and leave the dramatist as they 
found him. 


We take pleasure in introducing to our table, as 
appropriate to the season, the following touching 
lines, wherein a young lady informs her dear mother 
why she could not smile. 


‘¢T cannot smile, dear mother, 
And I know my look provokes 
My father and my brother, 
When they’ve made their little jokes: 
I heard the hint at ‘ physic ;’ 
I heard the whisper ‘ bile’— 
As we came away from Chiswick— 
But alas! I cannot smile. 


‘¢ Yet do not let them chide me— 
Oh, do not wrong your girl— 
True, he was not beside me, 
And my hair was out of curl. 
But the reason was far other, 
For my sadness on my trip; 
I could not smile, dear mother, 
For my cold had cracked my lip.’’ 





The Japanese are taught to make tea, and to serve 
itin a genteel and graceful manner, just as we receive 
instruction in dancing and other accomplishments. 
This system also existed in England, when Addison 
wrote; and the particular behavior for the tea-table 
had its professors; the dainty rounding of the fingers 
in poising the transparent cups without handles, dnd 
the proper manner of pouring out and presenting a 
dish of tea, were, like the fan exercise, matters of 
study and fashion. Nothing, indeed, in these times, 
appears to have been left to natural good taste, or to 
the intuitive sense of ease and grace, which is the 
reflection of mental cultivation, and an innate sense 
of propriety and beauty. Then all the world of 
fashion took tea as frequently in public as at home, 
and people are apt to study effect more abroad than 
in their own houses. 


Among the absunflities talked about women, says 
Mrs. Jameson, one hears, perhaps, such an aphorism 
as the following, quoted with a sort of ludicrous com- 
placencey—‘‘ The woman’s strength consists in her 
weakness !’’ as if it were not the weakness of a wo. 
man which makes her in her violence at once'so ag- 
gravating and so contemptible, in her dissimulation 
at once so shallow and so dangerous, and in her ven- 
geance at once so cowardly and so cruel. * 


That incorrigible, woman-hating, old bachelor, 
Smellfungus, is atit again, with the following ‘‘ five 
seconds’ advice on fainting ’’— 

‘A faint is a fashionable exit; an impromptu 
flight of the imagination ; a convenient absence, dur- 
ing which a lady frequently displays to the greatest 
advantage her presence of mind, losing purposely all 
consciousness, the better to enable her to collect her 
wits.”’ 
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UNITED STATES. 

SINCE our last summary a revolution has taken 
place am ng what Themistocles used to call ‘the 
wooden walls’’ of the state. According to an act of 
Congress, approved on 28th of February last, a board 
of naval officers, consis!ing of five captains, five com- 
manders and five lieutenants, was constituted, to in- 
quire into the efficiency of those in command of the 
ships of our navy. The result of their investigation 
has been that nine captains and commanders and 
about thirty-eight lieutenants and passed midshipmen 
have been dropped; thirty-two capiains and comman- 
ders, and twenty-two lieutenants and passed midship- 
men have been placed on the retired list, with leave 
of absence pay; and thirty-four captains and lieu- 
tenants, and forty-seven lieutenants and passed mid- 
shipmen placed on the furlough list with furlough 
pay. This is clearing the decks for inaction. And 
yet it may be termed ‘clearing the decks for action”’ 
also; inasmuch as it brings about a reform which, 
according to the verdict of public opinion, was much 
needed, and tends to place our ships in a more ser- 
viceable condition and make them more capable of 
energetic duty, should the Danish Sound question 
embroil us with any of the European powers. And 
this last is a contingency which the president must 
look to: for the Danish government has formally re- 
fused to accept the American notice of a discontinu- 
ance of toll-payment, and expressed its resolution to 
insist on the payment, as traditional and customary. 
Copenhagen may look out for another bombardment ; 
we have bombarded Greytown. As regards the 
amputation and sequestration above mentioned, our 
old salts have borne it in a very grumbling way. It 
is hard for human nature to admit its inefficiency 
for the business of life; and even the laziest old 
fogy veteran is reluctant to think he ‘lags super- 
fluous on the stage.’’ But the young men of the 
navy are rejoiced to see the ways of energetic action, 
responsibility, and renown, opened to them. In 
Philadelphia a trial has taken place which has de- 
monstrated the illegal interferencé of the English go- 
vernment with our domestic concerns. During the in- 
vestigation of the case of Perkins and Hertz before 
Judge Kane, Mr. Max Stroebel gave evidence show- 
ing that Mr. Crampton the British agent at Wash- 
ington "had encouraged and employed him and others 
in the business of recruiting American citizens for 
the service of the Queen of England, as soldiers to 
form a legion and fight in the Crimea. This ille- 
gality—or at least official impudence of the envoy— 
has produced the impression that he should be sent out 
of the country, as a man who has broken the law of his 
ambassadorship as well as that of the United States. 
The yellow fever in Virginia has continued with 
scarcely abated virulence, and the only hope of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth seems to be the coming of cold 
weather. General Harney, who was lately sent into 
the Sioux country with a party of United States 


Summary. 


troops, has succeeded in bringing the wild marauders 
and murderers of that region to an engagement, and 
defeating them. With a force of about four hundred 
and fifty men, horse, foot and artillery, he reached 
the Sand Hills on the north fork of the Platte, on 
the 3d of September, and there found a large body 
of Sioux gathered together. Ordering Col. Cooke 
with two companies of dragoons to a position at some 
distance and aside from the direct attack, the com: 
mander led the assault on the Indians, at an early 
hour on the morning. The latter, after some firing, 
gave way, and, moving close to the position of Col. 
Cooke, were vigorously charged and driven back, 
A running fight ensued, for some ten miles, the na- 
tives taking advantage of rocks, ravines and al] other 
natural defences, on their line of retreat, and fight- 
ing with great determination. About seventy or 
eighty of them were killed, and fifty women and 
children taken prisoners. They lost also all their 
camp furniture, their provisions, horses and oxen. 
On the American side about six men were killed and 
@ few wounded. The Indians of this affair were 
those of the Brulé Sioux tribe of the Platte—the 
same who were concerned in the massacre of Lieu- 
tenant Grattan and his command, near Fort Laramie, 
and the murder of the mail party. They secm to 
have resolved on a war of extermination against the 
Americans, and will harass and annoy our soldiers 
and citizens by a desultory warfare of posts, hills, 
forests and wagon tracks, till they perish in the in- 
evitable progress of the eastern immigrations. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 
After the muttering and grumbling which charac- 
terized the regime of Santa Anna in Mezico, there 
is now an outbreak of liberated expression, and a 
great and general buz rises from the whole republic. 
The press is all alive again, and speaking out with 
earnestness and vigor. There are now three distinct 
plans before the country, and three distinct candi- 
dates for the presidency. One of the plans is that 
which Alvarez and Comonfort seem to favor—that of 
Ayutla ; another plan is that supported by Carrera, 
the provisional president, and seems to have ema- 
nated from those of the late government, who wish to 
prevent the revolution from becoming too radical ; 
another is, or was, that of Haro y Tamarez—against 
which, in naming it, all the other planners ery haro! 
The three men most spoken of for the presidency are 
Carrera, Caballos and Comonfort; there are others 
put forward by their partisans—Alvarez among 
them ; but there is Indian blood in his veins, and 
Mexico may not desire to go so far, in this respect, 
as Guatamala, which has got the Mestizo, Carrera, 
for its perpetual president or dictator. The Mexican 
Carrera is looked on as only a half and half revolu- 
tionist. It is objected against him that he has kept 
a great number of Santa Anna’s people in oflice. 
He has been negotiating a loan from the clergy who 
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have promised to obtige him, and this looks rather 
unfavorable to the lopes of the red republican party. 
Carrera is the head also of the military party—the 
choice of the chieftains of the army, who fear the 
plan of Ayutla may make too sweeping a change 
among them. They, therefore, distrust Alvarez and 
his party. Carerra has summoned a meeting of all 
the great movers of the revolution, who are to dis- 
cuss the matter at Dolores—a rather ominous name, 
and one perfectly suitable to such a business in such 
acountry. Everything seems to promise a renewal 
of the old system of mixed fighting and pronouncing. 
One general, Vidaurri, has denounced the rev@lution 
as a rose-water affair; he says it is not the radical 
change Mexico is looking for, and vehemently opposes 
the army of the capital and the pretensions of Tama- 
riz. Some of the Mexican papers are in favor of 
Ignacio Comonfort, sometime a resident in these 
states—a supporter of the plan of Ayutla and one 
who would wish to see the institutions of Mexico es- 
tablished after the model of our own. The Mexican 
cauldron is beginning to bubble again, at a great 
rate, and after the regular old fashion. Already 
we have reports of conflictaajtween the troops of 
Carrera’s government and the supporters of a more 
revolutionary state of things. 

New Granada enjoys a remarkable prosperity 
and desires that its ambassadors in foreign countries 
should let all the world know the comfortable fact. 
It has an army of 800 men, but will soon dismiss 200 
ofthem. The business of the Isthmian railway is 
brisk and prosperous. 

News from Czda is without interest—the only re- 
markable intelligence being the arrival there of Santa 
Anna and his family, and the assassination of Mr. 
Backhouse, the British judge appointed to preside 
over the commission for the suppression of the slave 
trade. The Cuban Junta in this country have given 
an eloquent explanation of all their failures. 

Col. Kinney has got ‘‘ a huge half-moon and mon- 
strous cantle out’’ of Nicaragua—and being lord of a 
principality of about thirty millions of acres, has 
sent for a load of types, a printing press and two edi- 
tors—meaning to set up the Central American jour- 
nal, and get up the colonizing and civilizing steam 
in right Anglo Saxonfashion. His tract is considered 
one of the most productive in the world, furnishing 
all varieties of agricultural and vegetable growth 
that may be found anywhere in the torrid or tem- 
perate zone. The colonel has also a little farm of a 
million of acres or so, onthe north-east shore of Lake 
Nicaragua; and is inviting immigration to his coun- 
try from all parts of the civilized world. His news- 
paper will be half in Spanish and half in English ; 
he will make war on the Transit Monopoly Company, 
and advocate the claims of San Juan on account of 
the great bombardment which our president inflicted 
onit some months ago. Colonel Walker is on the 
other side of Nicaragua, preparing for another at- 
tack on Granada—the legitimist capital of the state— 
Castillon holding thgt Leon is the proper capital. 
Kinney minds his own business in the hubbub—he 
has other fish to fry. 
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Paraguay has made peace with Brazil, and Uru- 
guay was going to be annexed to thatempire. Gene- 
ral Cordoba is the new president of Bolivia ; and a 
citizen of that state, after a study of many years, an- 
nounces that he has found a means of perpetual 
motion. 

THE OLD WORLD. 

The sanguinary assault directed by Prince Gort- 
schakoff on 16th August against the allied position 
above-the Tchernaya, was undertaken in the conscious- 
ness that the slow advance of the French against the 
Malakoff Tower was full of danger, and the Russians 
desired by some vehement attempt to break up the 
siege of the allies. The engagement of the Traktir 
bridge across the Tchernaya was a sanguinary affair, 
and its failure prepared the Russians for what the 
next assault of the besiegers may bring. That as- 
sault was given on 8th of September, and resulted in 
the taking of the Malakoff Tower, which commanded 
the town of Sebastopol, and the desertion and de- 
struction of the town itself, On that day, the attack 
was made in four directions. The French undertook 
to storm the Malakoff and the Little Redan, lying on 
the right near the Careening Bay; the English 
marched against the Great Redan; and a mixture 
of English, French and Sardinians moved against the 
Central Bastion. None of these attacks succeeded 
but one—that commanded by Bosquet and MacMa- 
hon against the Malakoff. Seven times were the 
French troops staggered or struck back ;, but they 
were ordered up in such masses that, at least, in the 
midst of a horrible carnage, they could cry “ Vive 
l’Empereur’’ within the embrasures of that blood-~ 
stained fort. The English charged the Great Redan 
and the French the Little Redan: but though they 
rushed into them, respectively, they were forced to 
fly out by the Russian artillery. It was the same at 
the Central Bastion; the Russian guns covered it 
and the assailants fled back to their trenches from 
the murderous fire. That fire seems to have come 
from the north side of the bay, or from some spot not 
yet in the possession of the allies. Gortschakoff per- 
ceiving the Malakoff in possession of the French, and 
knowing that it commanded the town and harbor, 
gave orders on the same day and night that the 
Karabelnaia, or southern defences, should be blown 
up and the magazines in the tower of Sebastopol de- 
stroyed. The place was accordingly fired and ruined, 
and the Russian men of war in the harbor sank or 
burned ; after which, toward the morning of the 9th, 
the Russian troops were removed to the northern 
forts, across a temporary bridge. This movement 
was effected with the loss of only one hundred men ; 
and on the noon of that day the besiegers were look- 
ing in curiosity and wonder on the ruins and smok- 
ing desolation of the lower half of Sebastopol—a 
piece of territory for which France and England 
alone have paid the heads of 100,000 warriors, laid 
low beneath the trampled sod of the Crimea, in that 
miserable and blundering struggle of twelve months. 
The northern forts command the town; so that, even 
if rebuilt, the latter would be very uncomfortable * 
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quarters for the besiegers. They must now try to 
get round or get into those northern defences, and may 
probably succeed in completely holding Sebastopol 
in about twelve months more—or even less time. It 
is estimated that the losses of the allies and the Rus- 
sians, in this last assault, amount to 30,000 men. 
The English journalists rejoice to hear these things 
and propose a great national thanksgiving to God. 
And yet 50,000 great British heads is rather a heavy 
price to pay for half Sebastopol still under the Rus- 
sian fire—not to mention the millions of pounds 
sterling paid away in that affair. Such considera- 
tions should have moderated the transports of Eng- 
lishmen on that occasion. 

The transports of the loyal French were moderated 
in a very direct and remarkable manner—by another 
attempt to shoot the emperor. On the evening of the 
day on which the French seized the Malakoff, a 
young man, named Bellemare, fired a pistol through 
the window of what he supposed to be the carriage 
the emperor rode in. 
Italian theatre, which his majesty was about to visit. 
The carriage, however, only contained some ladies, 
who were, of course, frightened, and happily, not 
hurt. Bellemare was about to fire another pistol, 
when he was arrested. He was recognized as a 
young man who took part in the disturbances 
following the state-stroke of 1851. On that occa- 
sion, a paper was posted up in the public places, 
entitled, ‘‘ Motives for condemning Louis Napoleon 
to death,’} and Camille Bellemare came boldly for- 
ward, confessing it was his work! For this he was 
tried and imprisoned in the fortress of Belle Isle. 
His term of confinement expired last January. 
When examined after his attempt, his replies were 
scornful and courageous. He said he had no accom- 
plices, and bid the magistrate not to trouble his head 
about them. The officials at first said he was a mad- 
man; they then decided he was only a monomaniac : 
a man who tried to kill his father, (Louis Napoleon 
being styled his father,) must be a monomaniac, at 
least. Eleven or twelve attempts were made on the 
life of Louis Philippe. Only four, we believe, have 
occurred as yet tothe emperor. Other symptoms of 
a revolutionary character showed themselves at 
Angers. There, about one thousand men, armed 
with guns and provided with ammunition, attempted 
to storm and take the town. But after a contest, the 
troops succeeded in dispersing them, and arresting 
several of them. The French journals say the emewte 
was caused by the prices of food; but it was well 
known that several’ Paris members of the secret so- 
ciety, Marianne, were leading men among them. 
Queen Victoria was grandly féted by the French em- 
peror. But old Jerome, brother of the St. Helena 
captive, would not go to see the queen in any public 
manner; and only paid her a short private visit, at 
the earnest desire of his nephew. Before she left 
France, Queen Victoria went, by torch-light, to see 
the tomb of the aforesaid captive. It was a curious 
and astonishing sight, to see the grandchild of George 
@ IIL. engaged in such a manner. 

In England, the inhabitants of some towns and 


This took place in front of the. 





districts, have called on the ministry to bring the 
European nationalities into the war now raging. 
Bat the ministry pays no attention to them. Gene- 
ral Simpson refuses to retain the command of the 
army at Sebastopol, and the government cannot fix 
on any general fit to command at that place. The 
English journals, regarding the ineffectual bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg by the gun-boats of the allied Bal- 
tic fleets, denounce the incapacity and worthlessness 
of their armaments in the northern waters, and 
bring down that affair, at first so trumpeted, to its 
real dimensions. The Zvmes and other journals 
counseRthe formation of an independent monarchy, 
to include the provinces of the Danube, and sup- 
ported by a junta of the great powers, to stand as a ~ 
breakwater against the traditional policy of the 
Czars. Two curious rebellions in their dependencies 
have excited the attention of the English. One is 
the rebellion of a people of central Bengal, called 
the Sintals—a race of hardy and industrious agricul- 
turalists, who have been gorded into insurrection by 
the overseers and officers of the government, who tax 
them heavily, and a latterly been compelling 
those Asiaties to wor the severe business of rail- 
road making. The insurgent army was said to 
amount to 50,000 men. The other rebellion took 
place on the river Gambia, in Africa, where a negro 
named Asumana, in the town of Sabagee, wished to 
act more independently than the English would let 
him. He quarreled with aneighbor, and getting to- 
gether a number of blacks, seized and carried off his 
neighbor and his neighbor’s wife. The husband 
escaped and told his story to the English gover- 
nor, whereupon a lieutenant’s party was sent to 
bring Asumana to order. But the latter, getting his 
Marabous about him, showed fight, burned the Eng- 
lish villages of Jewsong, Cotts, and Baconconco, and 
in a skirmish killed thirty and wounded forty of the 
British. The governor called on the French of the 
Goree settlement, and they came in a ship of war. 
The consequence was that Sabagee was stormed by 
the gallant allies, and the entire place—not half of 
it—carried at the point of the bayonet. The English 
and French alliance works in all parts of the world. 

The English and French journals are proposing 
that King Bomba be cashiered, and a Murat—a 
sometime American—put in his place. The Pope 
has directed a menacing allocution against Spain; 
and is founding a college at Rome, for the education 
of English clergy. 

Spain will not furnish the allies with any men to 
fight in the Crimea, nor join their alliance. 

Austria, Prussia, and the other German powers, 
are just where they were a year ago. They say they 
are all for Germany. But they certainly do not 
want to see the Western Powers managing the busi- 
ness of Europe with a high hand. England is raising 
a Legion in Italy, and Austria has demanded the 
meaning; whereupon Lord Palmerston and the rest 
have calmed the fears of the Hapsburghers, by pro- 
mising that those legionaries sHfall not be allowed to 
go anywhere near the Danube; they shall be kept 
off, near the Caucasus or up in the Baltic. 














India, China, and Japan. By Bayard Taylor. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Or the three volumes of Bayard Taylor’s travels, 
. this seems to us the best, although, if we were as 
fresh from the ‘‘Journey to Central Africa’’ and 
«The Lands of the Saracen,’’ as we are from the 
present delightful volume, we hardly know if we 
should be so positive in the matter of preéminence. 
It is sufficient, however, that ‘‘India, China, and 
Japan,’’ is worthy of his reputation as the most 
genial and attractive, the most sensible in reflection 
and the most vivid and life-like in description, of all 
contemporary travelers. He has the double art of 
making his readers desire to go over the same ground 
which he describes, and of half cheating them into 
the belief that they are going over it as they read. 
The pictures of nature and of human nature are 
equally good ; and the wonderful monuments of art 
and religion are described so clearly and accurately 
that they stand out to the eye of the mind, in their 
true character and real dimensions. In a book so 
full of-scenes and adventures as the present, it is 
useless to point out particular examples of the au- 
thor’s graphic power, but we think the descriptions 
of the Jungles, of the Himalayas, as seen from 
Roorkhee, of the city of Lucknow, of the scenery of 
Japan, and of the manners and life of the natives of 
India, not to mention others, are admirable speci- 
mens of Taylor’s peculiar talent of representation—a 
talent by whose magic we are transported into other 
countries and climes, and seem to see with our own 
eyes, what his pen so gracefully depicts. Perhaps 
his power of conveying sensations is even more note- 
able than his pictorial power. He makes us feel as 
well as see the objects he represents, and from dull 
dead types, our senses become cognizant of 


‘‘ Gums of Paradise and eastern air.’’ 


We cannot do justice to this volume by extracts, 
but still cannot resist the temptation to select a para- 
graph or two on the Himalayas :— 

‘‘T had now reached the summit of the second 
range of the Himalayas, 8,000 feet above the sea. 
The cottage where we were quartered, was perched 
on a narrow shelf, scooped out of the side of the 
mountain. From the balcony where I sat, I could 
have thrown a stone upon the ldéwest house in 
the place. For the first time in several weeks, the 
thermometer was above freezing-point, and the snows 
with which the roofs were laden, poured in a shower 
from the eaves. Around me the heights were bleak 
and white and wintry, but down the gorge below 
me—far down in its warm bed—I could see the ever- 
green vegetation of the tropics. Buried to the knees 
in a snow-drift, I looked upon a palm-tree, and could 
almost smell the blossoms of the orange-bowers in a 
valley where frost never fell. It was like sitting at 


the North Pole, and looking down on the Equator. 
“ At sunset I went again upon the mound to witness 
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the illumination of the Himalayas. Although there 
were clouds in the sky, the range was entirely un- 
obseured, and the roseate glare of its enormous fields 
of snow shooting into flame-shaped pinnacles, seemed 
lighted up by the conflagration of the world. It was 
a spectacle of surpassing glory, but so brief that I 
soon lost the sense of its reality.’’ 

The following, regi#rding the native servants of 
English residents in India, is interesting, from the 
hints it gives as to the mode of producing effects on 
the minds of all foreign domestics. We have known 
the same results to occur when English words have 
been pitched at the most impudent Italian and 
French vagabonds :— 

‘¢ There are laws prohibiting the master from beat- 
ing his servants, and indeed, blows are of no effect. 
The punishment now adopted, is to fire them, which 
has been found very efficacious. They care little for 
being reproved, but are greatly annoyed at the use 
of English terms, which they do not understand. 
Thus, to address a man as, ‘ You wicked rectangle !’ 
‘ You specimen of comparative anatomy!’ ete., would 
be a mueh greater indignity than the use of the 
vilest epithets, in Hindostanee.”’ 

Washington Irving says that an Englishman car- 
ries his habits, manners, and tastes, into all coun- 
tries, and would, he says, establish a chop-house at 
the gates of Paradise. Taylor refers to this peculi- 
arity, as it forced itself upon his attention in Calcutta, ° 
where, he says, ‘‘even in the dog-days, nothing less 
than a collar, rigid as plank, and a black cloth dress- 
coat, is tolerated. Verily, the Saxon clings to his 
idol with a pertinacity which we cannot sufficiently 
admire. Make a certain costume the type of respee- 
tability with him, and he carries the idea all over 
the world. If bearskins and woolenjblankets were 
the evening costume of the West End or the Fifth 
Avenue, you would soon find him complacently 
sporting them on the Equator. In the incessant 
heat of the tropics, he drinks his heavy sherry, and 
indulges in his brandy and water, with as much free- 
dom as in the airs of England, and if not cut short in 
his career by fever, finally goes home with a damaged 
liver, and no digestion at all. On the shores of 
Cathay, he keeps up fhe hours and habits of the 
London season; in the cinnamon groves of Ceylon, 
he breathes the atmosphere of Pall Mall.’’ 

In his homeward journey, Taylor stopped at St. 
Helena, and visited the ‘“‘empty vault, which, for 
twenty years, enshrined the corpse of Napoleon.’’ 
Here he met one of those guides who infest every 
spot hallowed by genius or wonderful in scenery, 
and do what they can to vulgarise it by their ludi- 
crous gibberish of explanation. At the grave of Na- 
poleon, this animal appeared in the form of an old 
woman, who at once gabbled out to him the follow- 
ing facts and reflections :— 

‘«¢Six years he lived upon the island. . He was 
buried with his head to the east. This is the east. 
467 
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His feet was to the west. This is the west. Where 
‘you see that brown dirt, there was his head. He 
wanted to be buried by the side of his wife Josephine ; 
but as that couldn’t be done, he was put here. They 
put him here, because he used to come down here 
with a silver mug in his pocket, and take a drink 
out of that spring. That’s the reason he was buried 
here. There was a guard of a sargent and six men 
up there on the hill, all the time he was down here 
a-drinkin’ out of the spring with his silver mug. 
This was the way he walked.’ Here the old woman 
folded her arms, tossed back #her grizzly head, and 
strode to and fro with so ludicrous an attempt at 
dignity, that in spite of myself, I was forced into 
laughter. ‘Did you ever see him?’ I asked. ‘ Yes, 
Captain,’ said she, ‘I seed him a many a time, and 
I always said good mornin’, sir, but he never had no 
conversation with me.’ ”’ 

In this, as in his previous volumes of travel, Tay- 
lor makes his readers love him on account of the 
sunny and tolerant disposition he constantly evinces. 
This charm, derived from character, is as important 
to a tourist’s sutcess as quick observation and aceu- 
rate painting. English travelers, with their constant 
grumbling and gusts of national prejudice, have less 
of it than any others. Taylor is throughout genial 
and cosmopolitan, and his readers are soon converted 
inte friends. It is hardly possible to read his books 
without feeling that you have made a new personal 
acquaintance. 





The Araucanians ; or, Notes on a Tour among 
the Indian Tribes of Southern Chili. By Ed- 
mond Reuel Smith. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1vol. 12mo. 


The author of this interesting volume was attached 
to the United States Naval Astronomical Expedition 
in Chili, and after the termination of his services at 
Santiago, set out on a journey through the central 
and southern gprtions of Chili. The volume is espe- 
cially devotee the Araucanian Indians, whose 
character, manners, customs, religion, and modes of 
life, the author had excellent advantages of observ- 
ing and studying. This tribe is but little known, 
though proudly eminent among the aborigines’ of 
America for the tenacity with which it resisted all 
attempts of the whites to destroy its independence. 
Mr. Smith’s book contains a sketch of its history as 
well as a description of its present condition. The 
following account of the mode in which wooing and 
marrying are earried on among these Indians, repre- 
sents one of their most original customs, and suggests 
the importance of having the missionaries, who may 
be sent to convert them, champions of woman’s rights 
as well as professors of christianity : 

‘¢ The females do all the labor, from ploughing and 
cooking to the saddling and unsaddling of a horse; 
for the ‘ lord and master’ does little but eat, sleep, 
and ride about, justifying himself in such a course 
by the reflection that, as his wives cost him a high 
price, it is but fair that they should work enough to 
make up the outlay. 


mind to marry, he first goes to his various friends for 
assistance in carrying out his project. If he be poor, 
each one of them, according to his means, offers to 
make a contribution toward the expenses: one gives 
a fat ox, another a horse, a third a pair of silver 
spurs, A moonless night is selected, and a rendez- 
vous named, At the appointed hour, the lover and 
his friends, all well mounted, congregate as agreed. — 
Cautiously and in silence they approach, and sur- 
round the residence of the bride. Half a dozen of 
the most smooth spoken in the company enter and 
seek out the girl’s father, to whom they explain the 
object of their coming; set forth the merits of the 
aspirant; the convenience of the match, etc., and ask 
his consent, which is usually granted with readiness; 
for, perhaps, he considers his daughter a# an encum- 
brance, and calculates upon what she will bring. 
Meanwhile the bridegroom has sought out the resting 
place of his fair one; and she, as in duty bound, 
screams for protection. Immediately a tremendous 
row commences. The women spring up ¢” masse, 
and arming themselves with clubs, stones, and mis- 
siles of all kinds, rush to the defence of the distressed 
maiden. The friends interpose to give the lover fair 
play, with soothings and gentle violence endeavoring 
to disarm the fierce viragoes; but they are not to be 
appeased, and happy the man that escapes without 
a broken pate, or some other bleeding memento of 
the flight. It is a point of honor with the bride to 
resist and struggle, however willing she may be, 
until the impatient bridegroom, brooking no delay, 
seizes her by the hair, or by the heel, as may be 
most convenient, and drags her along the ground 
toward the open door. Once fairly outside, he springs 
to the saddle, still firmly grasping his screaming 
captive, whom he pulls up over the horse’s back, and 
yelling forth a whoop of triumph, he starts off at full 
gallop. The friends sally out, still pursued by the 
wrathful imprecations of the outraged matrons, and 
follow fast in the track of the fugitives. Gaining 
the woods, the lover dashes into the tangled thickets. 

‘‘Sometimes the parents of the girl are really 
opposed to the match. In which case the neighbors 
are immediately summoned by blowing the horn and 
chase is given, but if the fugitive once sueceed in 
gaining the thicket in safety, the marriage cannot 
afterwards be annulled.”’ 

It will be seen from this extract that Mr. Smith 
not only occupies a field heretofore untraveled, but 
that he can describe the novel scenes and manners 
with which hisgeye and mind have been conversant, 
with unusual clearness and animation. The book is 
illustrated with some twenty well executed engra- 
vings. © 


A Visit to the Camp before Sebastopol. By Richard 
C. McCormick, Jr., of New York. New York: 
D. Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


An American penetrates everywhere, and knows 
everybody and everything wherever he penetrates 
Accordingly Mr. McCormick, in his visit last winter 





‘*Genérally, when a young man makes up his 


to the English camp, continued to see 2s much as if 
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he had belonged to the besieging army, if not more. 
from Lord Raglan to the soldiers under his com- 
mand, nothing escapes our author’s eye or ‘‘ guess,’’ 
and he tells the information he obtains in a clear, 
simple and vigorous manner. The illustrative en- 
gravings add greatly to the value and interest of the 
book. To newspaper readers, who devour the ac- 
counts of the progress of the siege brought by every 
new arrival, the panoramic view of the seat of the 
war, with the positions occupied by the different 
armies, will be an especial object of study. We 
have read no account of the every-day life of the 
camp which is more vivid than that given by our 
author. The portrait and sketch of Florence Night- 
ingale, will’ interest many a reader, who may not be 
attracted by the warlike scenes. The mechanical 
execution of the book is as excellent as the matter. 


Richard Hurdis. A Tale of Alabama. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


The reader of this novel is introduced to scenes 
and characters peculiar to the roughest border life. 
Robbery and murder, and the dark and lawless pas- 
sions whence they spring, are the ordinary excite- 
ments by which the interest is provoked and sus- 
tained. If the subject were as pleasing as the 
execution is able, we might congratulate Mr. Simms 
on his success, but we must confess our delight when 
we at last escaped from the company into which he 
tempted us by his skill. The hero, himself, is only 
not a desperado, because he is placed among cha- 
racters so bad that even his ferocity seems a virtue. 
We could, however, have witnessed the blowing out 
of his brains with resignation, if not with pleasure. 
There is hardly a character in the book whith is not 
delineated with much boldness and strength, and 
which is not, at the same time, destitute of all those 
qualities which create sympathy. To the objection 
which was brought against the book on its original 
appearance, that it was too savage and gloomy in its 
character, Mr Simms replies in his preface, that the 
general portraiture is a truthful one, the materials 
historically accurate, and ‘the story a genuine chroni- 
cle of the border region where the scene is laid. 
Granting all this, the objection still remains that an 
imaginative reproduction of real events and persons 
should be so managed as to give pleasure, not pain 
or disgust. 

The Life of the Right Honorable John Philpot 
Curran, late Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
By his son, William Henry Curran. With 
Additions and Notes. By R. Shelton Macken- 
zte, D.C. L. New York: Redfield. 1 vol 12mo. 


This life of one of Ireland’s noblest patriots, ora- 
tors, and advocates, is written by his son, whose 
filial feelings prompted him to suppress some facts 
which might have interfered with the dignity of 
theme. These Dr. Mackenzie has laudably and co- 
piously supplied. Thg life of Curran was so con- 
nected with public events, that his biographer is 





necessarily compelled to describe the social and po- - 


litical condition of Ireland previous to the union, 
and this portion of the work is well executed, and en- 
ables us to comprehend the materials for vehement and 
passionate eloquence which the times afforded. From 
the great speeches of Curran, numerous citations are 
made, well illustrating his blazing rhetoric and rapid 
argumentation. NoTJrishmancan read them without 
glowing in sympathy with the orator, and reproduc- 
ing the passions from which the smiting and flashing 


denunciations originally sprung. Dr. Mackenzie is* 


rich in anecdotes of Curran and his contemporaries, 
and his notes at the bottom of the page are a very 
agreeable running commentary on the text. The 
book is very much improved by his additions. A 
characteristic portrait of Curran is given. We have 
been disappointed in the specimens of Curran’s wit, 
which are included in the biography. They are 
mostly poor puns, whose sparkle expired with the 
occasion, and are enough to make one dismal as read 
now. 

Clouds and Sunshine, and Art. A Dramatic 
Tale. By Charles Reade, Author of “ Peg 
Woffington,” “ Christie Johnstone,” etc. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A month or two ago we noticed this new novelist’s 
productions as fresh and original in style, concep- 
tion, and execution. We have here another volume, 
consisting of two beautiful and brilliant stories—the 
first, ‘‘Clouds and Sunshine,’’ being devoted to a 
representation of English rural life at harvest time ; 
and the second, ‘‘ Art,’’ having for its heroine, the 
celebrated actress, Mrs. Oldfield. Each contains 
material enough for a novel, but the author is a con- 
denser on principle. To quote one of his own let- 
ters—‘‘it is very easy to write, but cruel hard to 
write well;’’ and we can easily conceive the labor 
which these stories must have cost him. To pack so 
much matter in so small a space, without any seem- 
ing effort, and without exhibiting any of the spasms 
of compression, must have been @ divicult artistic 
task. The story entitled ‘“‘Art,”’ is fully equal to 
‘*Peg Woflington,’’ The incidental criticisms on 
acting contain the best expositions of the principles 
of theatrical effectiveness we have ever seen; and 
the embodiment of these principles in Mrs. Oldfield, 
is managed with exquisite grace and felicity. Both 
stories are read, literally, with ‘‘ breathless’’ interest. 
It is impossible to stop when you have once commit- 
ted yourself to the stream of the author’s narrative. 


Guy Rivers. A Tale of Georgia. By W. Gil- 
more Simms. IN. York: Redfield. 1vol.12mo. 
This is the first volume of Mr. Simms’ “ Border 

Novels and Romances of the South,’’ to be included 
in Redfield’s re-issue of his works. ‘‘Guy Rivers” 
is a new and revised edition of a novel, which was 
quite popular on its first appearance, and which is 
now more worthy of popularity than ever. The au- 
thor, in revising, has carefully improved its style, 
given greater effect to its scenes, and wrought out its 
plan with more artistic skill. 
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Fashions for November. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT.. 


LADIES’ ATTIRE. 

Tue trees have become almost leafless, and the 
treasures of Flora have bowed their faded beauties 
before the rigors of approaching winter; but fash- 

ion again mingles amidst the well-dressed throngs, 
and spreads her silken pinions of varied hue, as 
she lightly flutters over the heads of all. Tem- 
porary temples, devoted to the radiant goddess, are 
filled with the choicest offerings of the toilet, and the 
chief priestesses belonging to her changeful fane, 
are sedulously employed upon new inventions for the 
benefit of the fair portion of the readers of this maga- 
zine, a list and description of the most important of 
which are here presented :— 


OVER-DRESSES. 


SHAWLS. 

Of this elegant and commodious article of attire, 
the stella is the favorite style for morning wear. It 
is of cashmere, centre plain, and the narrow border, 
very highly wrought in the Persian style, is sewed 
on. Black, white, red, and green, are the favorite 
centres of all shawls, and the rectangular shape 
is preferred for all articles of this gender, ex- 
cept for the India shawl, of which the double or 
oblong is sometimes preferred. As the shawl has 
been a favorite article of ladies’ dress, since the days 
of Socrates, when the weaving and embroidering it 
formed the favorite employment of the ladies of 
highest distinction; and as it is’ especially intended 
for wear, as well to temper the attire to the weather 
at all seasons, as a shelter in passing over the inter- 
regnums from one fashion to another; hence, it 
claims the exercise of most refined taste in its selec- 
tion 

The figures-in the border of the stella represent 
the fruits and flowers of our clime, embroidered in 
small squares, into which the border is subdivided ; 
but the figures of the Lyons’ cashmere shawl, are 
composed of the palm-leaf, wreathed and grouped 
with Persian architecture. Those for sale at seventy- 
five dollars, in Broadway and Chestnut street, are 
more rich and beautiful than any that we ever saw 
of real India make. Black lace shawls, with fes- 
tooned edges, as represented by the figure on the 
right of the fashion plate, either with or without 
pelarine fronts, are regarded as highly appropriate 
for shopping or a visit to the library, on a bright, 
genial day. - 

CLOAKS. 

For wear in a carriage, and to a full toilet.conver- 
sazione, the taste is divided between a velvet cloak, 
trimmed with moire antique, and a moire antique 
trimmed with velvet. In either case, however, they 
are edged with deep croché fringe, and ornamented 
with jet tassels. The garment extends over the hips, 
and the back gives room for an imitation sleeve, 





which is disclosed below the cape, and which extends 
to the elbow. The collar is small and plain, save a 
row of silk and bead embroidery, such as heads the 
fringe of the other edges. This cloak iscalled a Tal- 
ma, as are also all the styles of ladies’ over-dress now 
in vogue; but instead of a Ta/ma, it is a Charles V. 
mantle, with the addition of a cape extending to the 
elbows. We have seen some elegant ones, also, 
formed of strips about five inches wide, of black yel- 
vet and motre antique, trimmed with guipure lace; 
and others formed into a double cape, and edged with 
deep chenile fringe. Black is decidedly the fashiona- 
ble color. 

Mantles for promenade are various in stuffs and 
trimmings, but they are all similar in shape, being 
like the ‘‘ March Mantle’’ of the Seventeeth Century. 
The one on the left figure of our plate, represents the 
style, it being a semi-eircle, with the back-seam and 
the seams over the shoulders tracing the form of the 
figure gently. This one is intended to represent the 
present style of motre antique, which is woven with 
flounces rayuré, and fringed, like the dress repre- 
sented by the same figure; this dress is the highest 
style of wear for the carriage and evening conversa- 
tional parties ; and when, instead of the sumptuous 
cloak, you substitute the mantle, you change it into 
an elegant totlet de ville. 

The manteau castor—maide of gray castor-cloth— 
differs from the shape of the above one, merely in 
its front, being formed to the shape of the breast, 
and a fullness allowed in the back over the shoulders, 
allowing for a fold and imitation sleeve. We have 
seen some of these which were very coquettish, both 
when trimmed with camel hair, and plush. The 
mantles are without collar, and they close in front, 
with either silk agraffes, with jet tassels, or embroi- 
dered tabs. The edges are sometimes embroidered ; 
in fact, this mantle replaces the pinked cape, so much 
in vogue last year. 


MANTELETS. 


Of this genus, the echarpe is the favorite name, 
and that is divided into some twenty different styles 
of cut and trimming; butthe ‘‘ cream of the cream,”’ 
is one of movre antique, embroidered all over with 
corded silk, the effect of which, with the elegant fes- 
tooned headings and foot, ischarming. The mantelet 
is the-appropriate wear for promenade, and the mate- 
rials from which they are composed, range from lace of 
gossamer lightness, to the heaviest taffetg and motre 
antique. Those of great richness are iniae of 
festooned flounces, from three to five in number, of 
medatilon embroidery, the edge of each flounce being 
trimmed with a narrow lace, fulled on. Around the 
neck is placed a ruche of lace, and neither the cireu- 
lar mantles nor the maxtelets are made with a collar. 
Mantelets of Malines lace in several flounces, each 
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flounce separated by rose-colored gauze ribbon, are 
very fashionable. Each lace is not more than an 
inch in width. Another style is formed of Malines; 
the lace, small af the top, increases to the bottom 
row, which is two inches in width, and ornamented 
with bouquets of tulips. These are generally in- 
tended to set off on the tips of the shoulders, trimme 
round the top with rose-colored gauze ribbon, and 
relieved by a bow of taffeta ribbon of the same color, 
and long floating ends. - 

Many dresses of delaines, taffeta, and motre an- 
tigue, are made with the express intentions of pro- 
menade without an over-garment. So, also, are 
those of ladies’ cloth and cashmere, which last are 
made of gray goods, woven with silk raywres instead 
of flounces, made short, extending to the instep only, 
and trimmed with velvet ornaments and jet buttons 
up the front of the breast, which is high, and the 
corsage a basques. ‘They are worn with a low derthe, 
which terminates in points at the waist, front and 
rear; those at the back ending with jet tassels; and 
- the row of buttons down the front of the body, con- 
tinues down each front edge of the basque. The 
sleeve is composed of a great puff (dowillonné) or 
puffs at the top, terminating in a three-quarter length 
pagoda sleeye. These dresses are invariably worn 
with a brooch collar, of medallion lace. This collar 
derives its name from its extending in round ended 
lappets in front on the bosom, and fastening at the 
neck with a brooch. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Coiffure of medallion lace, ornamented with palms, 
fruits, and lilies of the valley. ' 

Bridal outfits in potnte applicatione, composed of 
scarf, waist, sleeve, and flounces to match. Outfits 
in lace sans applicatione-—as soft as a snow-flake— 
including the above and a Jerthe. The first differs 
in price from ninety-five to one thousand dollars, 
while that sans applicatione is worth about fifteen 
hundred dollars. The price of a set also in potnte a 
Patguille is worth fifteen hundred dollars; but there 
are very rich sets of blonde at four hundred and 
fifty dollars. . 

The dingertes in Broadway and Chestnut street, 
have greatly improved of late in all that pertains to 
their line of trade, and nunferous are the styles of em- 
broidered sleeves, skirts, and caps. The jaconette 
cap with long tabs, for closing in front with a brooch, 
forms the prettiest and most appropriate breakfast 
cap that we know of. 

Casagues axe a8 numerous as ever, and those of 
the newest make are in the form of a pelarine, with 
a shawl front. The sleeves, bottom, and pelarine, 
are edged with lace from seven to ten inches deep, 
surmounted with a row of half the width; the foot 
of the lace is ornamented with a narrow gauze rib- 
bon, or a little row of fringe. Those which are very 
elegant also, are ornamented with guipure a effilé. 
A beautiful trimming, and very simple, is a flounce: 
five inches deep, at the bottom and the ends of 
the sleeves, headed with a ruche of ribbon. This 








last style, less dressy than the two first, closes with 
a row of buttons to the bottom of the pelarine. 

Collar.—The mousquetaire is still in high favor. 
It is embroidered on muslin, with applicatione of 

tulle; tulle entirely new, and designed under the 
name of tulle d points lances. It produces nearly 
the effect of a double ply of tulle. 

Col a broché is the highest style for toclet de ville, 
Manchesettes in the mousquetaire style, are assorted 
in keeping with the collar. 

Hichu-bretelles.—This is of embroidered muslin, 
shaped to fit the breast, and around the shoulders, 
with a small collar surmounting the neck, and nar- 
row lappets at the waist, terminating in long round 
ends, about fifteen inches below. Knots of ribbon 
on the shoulders end at the waist. 

Berthe of lace, quite low and deeply festooned 
round the bottom, with knots of pink ribbon on the 
shoulders, and a ruche of the same running just be- 
low the head, and down to near the round end of 
each festoon, where each ruche of ribbon terminates 
in a small knot. 

Hichu.—It is made of boucllonnés of muslin, bro- 
ken at equal distances with little squares of velvet; 
it crosses in front and behind, and the knots on the 
shoulders and at the crosses, front and rear, are of 
rose taffeta. 

Guimpe.—Similar to a chemisette, to be worn with 
an open dress. It is made with fine muslin, and the 
sleeves are edged with a deep lace rufile, above 
which are three narrow bands of velvet, then a row 
of medaillon lace, ornamented with crosses of velvet. 
The breast is in the shawl-shape, edged with medaz/- 
lon lace and crosses of velvet; the body being bound 
by. a waistband at the bottom. 

Canezou.—Similar to a white lace basgue, to wear 
overadress. Itis trimmed with ruches of narrow 
lace, festooned edges, and ornamented all over, at 
equal distances, with small knots of azure ribbon. 
The bottom and the ends of the sleeves are edged 
with a deep, rich, scolloped lace. 

Canezou, for half-mourning, is made of black 
tulle, and ornamented with purple rikbons, of gauze 
lace, and narrow bands of black lace, with scolloped 
edges, in alternate rows diagonally over the breast 
and back; the sleeves formed into puffs and flounces, 
and four knots of purple gauze ribbons ornament the 
front of the body, at equal distances from the chin to 
the waist. 

Gloves.—Russet-colored kid for morning wear, 
and buff and lemon-color for full toilette. For full 
mourning, black kid, stitched and embroidered in 
white; for half-mourning, white kid, embroidered 
with black. Plain white kid for pall-bearers, and 
plain black kid for gentlemen in mourning. 

MOURNINGS. 

In full mourning, the plain black crape bonnet, 
long black crape veil, black bombazine high dress, 
small and crimped book-muslin collar and manche- 
setts. For light and half-mournings, barithea, morre 
antique, brocade, and taffeta, either in alternate 
stripes of black and purple, or trimmed with purple, 
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are the robes preferred. Velvet in black and purple 
- also works in well ir the composition of the trimmings 
for both hat and dress. Hats of purple silk, trimmed 
with bands of velvet, and elaborately embroidered 
with black chenille, over which are cast a rich black 
silk veil, are in high favor. 


That purple entered into compositions of mourning# 
costume, several hundred years ago, the following 


extract will show :— 

Court Mournings, 4 lV Antique.—The French 
queens, before the reign of Charles VIII., wore 
white, upon fhe death of the king, and were called 
Reines Blanches. It was changed to black upon 
the death of Charles VIII., in 1498. 

In a wardrobe account for half a year, to lady-day, 
1694, (a MS. purchased by Mr Brandon, at the 
library sale of George Scott, Esq., of Woodburn 
Hall,) are the following entries for the king’s 
mourning : 

‘‘A greatcoat lined with murrey and white flow- 
ered silk, with gold loops, and four crape hat bands. 

‘‘ A sad-colored silk coat, lined with gold striped 
lustring, with silver and silk buttons, and a purple 
crape hat band. 

‘A purple coat.’’ 

The Emperor Leopold, who died in 1705, never 
shaved his beard during the whole term of mourning, 
which often lasted for a considerable period. 

The empress dowagers never lay aside their 
mourning, and even their apartments are hung with 
black till their deaths. 

The Bavarian family never give a black livery, or 
line their coaches, in the deepest mourning. 

The pope’s nieces never wear mourning, not even 
for their nearest relations; as the Romans reckon it 
so great a happiness for a family to have a pope in it, 
that nothing ought to afflict his holiness’ kindred. 

Queen Anne, on the death of Prince George of 
Denmark, wore black and white, with a mixture of 
purple in some paris of the dress. This was taken 
from the mourning worn by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
for the Earl of Darnley, which was exactly in point. 

King Charles I. put the court into mourning for 
one day, on the death of the Earl of Portland, Lord 
High Treasurer. 

We have not room for comment, but we know that 
the ladies will thank us for our quota of assistance 
in the introduction of purple for half mourning; but 
ladies, please do not use the latitude—as some do— 
for adopting the colors of pink, rose, and the ashes of 
roses. 

BONNETS. 

The charming small bonnet as radiant as a rain- 
bow, appearing like an artistic relief to a beautiful 
picture,or a refulgent halo to the ‘“‘ human face di- 
yine,’’ is still the favorite style: thus the modern 
belles of Paris, supported by Count Calix, have pre- 
vailed over the ‘‘ ancient regime,’’ backed by Jules 
Davad. 

The composite hat is the present style, it being 
composed of numerous materials, including straw, 
tulle, blonde, crape, feathers, artificjal flowers, rib- 





| bons, fruits, ete, We cite a few samples which we 
regard as the most attractive. 

Body of rice straw, with open e@ge and plain front, 
trimmed with velvet incrustations; at each side of 
the passe a noeud of velvet; three small bands of 
black velvet are placed a half inch apart around the 
apron and one row around the crown, and several 
rows from this extending back and terminating at 
the centry of the round summit. The inside orna- 
mented with violets, pink ribbons and blonde. To 
the under side of the border is attached a veilette 
(voilette) or small, black, scolloped edged lace veil, 
which is thrown back to cover the whole bonnet, and 
produce a rich and enlivening effect. 

Hat of white crape, covered with a light em- 
broidery over the passe. On one side a tuft of blue 
and white feathers placed far back on the passe, 
and returning they mix with the ribbons and tulle 
underneath. On the other side is placed high above 
the temple a little feather row/ée; brides of azure 
taffeta, the shade of the feather. 

Hat formed of bowzllons of white tulle, separated 
by insertions of straw guipure, trimmed profusely 
with lilies of the valley of rose tint. The inside 
trimmed with a wreath of lilies and foliage. 

Hat of straw, ornamented with a bunch of grapes, 
and underneath, a few grapes observable in the folds 
of blonde. 

Hat of crinoline of apple-green satin, edged with 
black blonde, ornamented with red and black fea- 
thers, and underneath with orange blossoms inter- 
mixed with blonde. 

We might continue to cite styles of bonnets in 
vogue, ‘‘till the crack of doom,’’ so great is the 
variety of composition and trimmings; but the 
marked peculiarities consist in the liberty of taste 
which everybody displays in selecting trimmings 
from feathers, ribbons and flowers, of every color, 
and in such combinations as suits the taste. The 
shape constitutes the fashion, and that is a pretty. 
ornament to the face which must not disguise a single 
lurking charm of beauty. 

OPERA CLOAKS. 

Nothing, in the way of dress, can ke more beauti- 
ful than some of the over-dresses worn at the opera. 
Victoria and Eugenia must stand aside, in the matter 
of splendor, before the union of art and commerce, 
which enables many ladies of America, as some of 
Europe, to out-show them. We have seen one of 
white cachmere, in the shape of a short quarter-circle 
cloak, braided, embroidered and deeply fringed in 
red, blue, white and green silks. Also one compris- 
ing a large double cape of white poult de sove, fringed 
and elaborately embroidered in white. Also one of 
rose poult de sotve, ornamented with silver beads 
mixed in the silk embroidery, and a deep fringe 
edging of pink silk and silver. It is common to 
eover them with embroidery in the color of the cloak. 
The shape is called the ‘ Tadma,’’ and it either 
‘consists of two capes, or it is a scant circular cloak 





with a hood. White ones are lined with pink colored 
silk, and those of pink color are lined with white or 
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sky blue. They do not descend much below the 
waist. We have seen a few pink ones trimmed with 
ermine, which appear really delicious. 
DRESSES. 
FULL TOILETTE. 

Of those most remarkable for splendor, we notice 
a description of one at the Tuileries, during the 
royal visit to Paris. It was composed of white moire, 
sprigged with bouquets of roses. The roses were em- 
broidered in white silk, and the buds in chenille of 
various tints of green, and the foliage in gold. 
There was no trimming on the skirt, but it was made 
with a demi-train. On the corsage, a double row of 
dentelle d’or, disposed en coeur in front and at the 
back, which was braided with a cordon of small rose 
buds in chenille. A bouquet of white roses orna- 
mented the front of the corsage, and at the centre of 
each of the flowers was placed a scarabaeus in dia- 
monds and rubies. The foliage of this bouquet was 
composed of crape in various shades of green, and 
the nerves of the leaves were marked by very small 
diamonds. A net formed of diamonds, which covered 
the hair at the back of the head, was fixed at the 
sides by two roses similar to those in the bouquet de 
corsage. 

Another dress was worn at Versailles by a young 
Spanish lady of rank, and consisted of pink gauze. 
It was made with two skirts, each ornamented with 
a pattern in black cut velvetthe ground being 
sprigged with small light boquets, and a wreath of 
the same edging the skirts. The upper skirt was 
looped upon one side by a bouquet of pink roses and 
black velvet foliage, intermingled with wheat ears in 
diamonds. The corsage was very low, and pointed 
both front and behind. A berthe of gauze, orna- 
mented with black velvet in the same style as the 
skirt, was edged with a deep row of black lace de- 
scending nearlyto the waist; the berthe was round 
at the back, and slightly pointed in front, and at the 
point was fixed a bouquet of roses intermingled with 
diamond wheat ears. The sleeves, which were short 
and in puffs, were ornamented with black velvet 
sprigs, and edged with black lace. 

Upon the Medicis bodies, dispose in tasteful order, 
three ruches of lace or bouzllons of blonde, or trim- 
ming of same material as the dress, arrayed in fours 
on each side of the front, and enlarging toward the 
shoulders. The waist has a rounded front and no 
basques. 

We are decidedly opposed to basques for ball 
dress; and even to keep them in vogue as a toilet de 
ville the dress makers of Paris have been forced to 
the desperate resource of a low berthe, which, by 
running it over the shoulders so as to widen the ap- 
pearance of them, remodels the basque style which 
the grisettes in Paris have worn for such a length of 
time as to make it theirown. Oval buttons of passe 
menterie, and sometimes those of square, and trian- 
gular shapes, as also those of the ancient Egyptian 
shapes of bugs, ete., formed of precious stones, with 
eyes of diamonds, are now pressed into service as 
novelties in trimming rich-Greek corsages and they 
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peer out from beneath rich dentelle de cambria and 
Brussels lace, reminding one, most vividly, of the 
plagues they commemorate. 

A charming dress for the ball-room, is made of 
white grenadine, double skirt. Above a hem of two 
inches in width, is a row of light moss trimming, re- 
sembling the feather trimming which is still in favor. 
The row on the top skirt is one third narrower than 
that on the bottom. The low and square body is 
surrounded with a ceniture bretelle, composed of 
bias of moire, edged with moss trimming, being very 
wide on the shoulders, entirely covering the sleeves, 
and terminating quite narrow at the waist, where it 
joins six coques of ribbon. 

Flounces, as well as double and treble jupes 
(skirt) are still in high favor. White taffeta and 
moire, parsemee with boquets of white roses and 
foliage, bespangled with precious stones, are luxuries 
still indulged in by the queens of beauty and intelli- 
gence. 

We remarked a beautiful robe of pink poult de 
sote, with white front, widening from the waist to 
the bottom of the skirt, the waist of pink. The 
edges are festooned and the whole embroidered in 
vines and flowers, in white silk, and enlivened With 
silver ornaments aw prumetis. Another rich dress 
of gold poult de sove embroidered, and formed in a 
double skirt of deep scollops, fringed. 

Toilet de Promenade.—A street dress should 
always be plain, and the present style is to wear a 
basque, with a low Jerthe, edged with a fringe ora 
ruffie. The berthe extends to the bottom of the 
basque in front, and the three flounces divide the 
length of the skirt equally below the basque. Gray 
is a favorite color, and the high body is trimmed with 
pearl buttons which extend down along the edges of 
the basque. Undersleeves of guipure. Mantelet of 
taffeta, the ends crossing in front. Straw hat, trim- 
med with velvet and black lace. 

Dress of Irish popeline, with rayures of velvet, 
and the intermediate space embroidered like the 
right-hand figure in the plate. 

The rich delaine dresses of the present season are 
not confined to chez sot, but frequently enliven our 
promenades. The favorite colors are brown, scarlet, 
and crimson, ornamented with infinitesimal figures, 
or flounces d ¢¢sposttione in colors to blend. 

Toilettes de Ville.—These costumes of the city, 
intended for general dress are appropriate for wear 
at places of call generally and to exchange morning 
visits in. They are made ex basque, and a favorite 
style is composed of a plain gray pearl moire, or 
taffeta—the skirt cut in a quarter train and a petti- 
coat without extra distension by the use of whale- 
bone. The basque from the bottom of the front to 
the shoulder-tips and around the bottom of it, the 
sleeves—from the shoulder to the end of three- 
quarter length pagoda pattern and round the bottom 
of it—the skirt on each side, from the basque to the 
bottom—are trimmed with crevés, being strips about 
two inches wide of material similar to the dress, but 
a shade darker, formed in diamond shapes, small on 
the basque and large @n the skirts, and these strips 
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-are covered with gutpure, each diamond or square 


being separated by a rosette of satin ribbons. Col- 
lar, and under-sleeves of two flounces, of lace, 
point d’Alencon being preferred. Hat of rice straw, 
the crown trimmed with black lace five inches deep, 
and the back scolloped edges floating from the 
havolet. One side of the front is trimmed with an 
ostrich feather posed flat, the end coquetting with 
the blonde under the ear, with which is intermixed 
the feather edge of the hat, with grapes and foliage. 
Purple velvet square shawl, edged with very deep 
lace, headed with very heavy embroidery. 

Taffeta is the favorite material for a toillette de 
ville, and intended as they are for wear in acarriage, 
the whole dress is designed to be more rich than 
those for promenade. 

Totlettes de Chez Sot.—Robe of emerald green 
moire, with a flounce of guipure posed on a flounce 
of moire, terminated by a ruche at the head and 
foot. The basque is edged with a ruche and’ the 
body entirely covered with guipure. ‘The sleeve in 
the duchess form, is composed of alternate flounces 
of guipure and moire, the latter edged with ruches. 
The front of the basque—from the collar to the waist 
4@is closed with a closely set row of small gold but- 
tons. The lace covering the basque, part of the 
sleeves and skirt, is ornamented throughout, with a 
vine and flower tracery of black velvet ribbon only 
one-sixteenth of an ineh wide, the whole composition 
rendering the dress one of the most eaptivating that 
we over saw. The cotffure was of dentelle, mixed 
with roses and velvet. 

-Moire antique is the favorite material for evening 
home dress, or for wear at conversation parties, and 
the favorite style is a pearl gray ground, with two 
plush plaid flounces edged with fringe, all executed 
in weaving the goods. The common price of a dress 
in Lyons—where the goods are made—is $45; and 
so wonderful is the power of commerce, that a dress 
of the same material and quality, may be had of 
Stewart & Beck, in Broadway, and at Levy’s in 
Chestnut street, for a less price. 

Evening Party Dress.—Low dress and plain 
bodies with short sleeves; the front of the bodies 
round,-instead of pointed. Moire is the favorite 
goods, and either white with rose flounces, or pink 
with white flounces woven in the goods, the flounces 
being plush or imitation brocade. Over the dress, 
is worn a fichu-bretelles, a high berthe, a canezou, 
a guimpe, of material and trimming to harmonize 
with the dress and the age of the wearer. Black 
moire, with sea-green satin stripe about two inches 
wide and three inches apart, harmonizes with a black 
tulle canezou trimmed with purple,—the whole 
forming a respectable half mourning. Pea green 
moire, alternating with white stripes of imitation 
embroidery is very pretty. Brocades of different 
shades, alternating with stripes of other silks, are 
also much admired. 

COIFFURES. 

A head-dress for a bride is composed of two dan- 

deauz elevated and slightly trossed on each temple, 








similar to the Eugenia style, and relieved over the 
ear by a small tuft of infinitesimal white satin ribbons. 
Behind the head, a wreath in semi-circular form, of 
orange flowers and foliage, is fastened in the bands 
of hair over each ear. The catch-comb, near the 
summit of the head, holds the end of the scarf, which 
is gathered in to the length of the comb, and the 
searf is then cast back over the wreath of flowers, 
and depending from the catch-comb—it reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the dress behind. 

For dress at the opera, a silk plaid scarf, with 
fringe ends, twisted into the form of an oriental tur- 
ban, so that the ends depend gracefully and fall 
upon the right side of the bosom, is greatly admired. 
The hair is parted over the centre of the head from 
the middle of the forehead, and the single heavy 
band thus formed on each side, is puffed out over the 
ear in a wave of exquisite richness, 

In coiffing for a ball, a young lady with a rich 
head of hair—let the color be what it will, nature 
has made it in harmony with the face—had better 
eschew all ornaments that may tend to disguise or 
neutralize its pictorial effect. The style of elevating 
the hair over the temples and forming it into three 
rolls gently twisted and called row/eauaz, one back 
and above another, with one or two goquettish little 
ringlets over each ear, and the back of the head 
formed into a torsade or transverse braids, is the 
most fashionable style at present, either in Paris or 
New York. 4 

PERFUMES. 

Gysele.—Jockey-Club.—Marechale.—Magnolia.— 
Sweet Brier and Pea.—Tea rose and honeysuckle 
form the most choice bouquets at present. 

FURS. 

The large ‘ Fischer Russe.’’—Fur capes in Hud- 
son’s Bay or Russian Sable.—Algp, Ermine and 
Chinchilla will be much in vogue this season. Very 
fine Canadian and Russian Mink will also be fashion- 
able in the same garment, with quite small muffs to 
match. All muffs are now worn very small, little 
more than large enough to cover both hands, 

THE PLATE OF FASHIONS. 

Tue figure on the left represents a promenade cos- 
tume, of moire antique. The ground of the goods 
is sea-green, the black stripes are of satin, and the 
pink rayures are of plush ; the whole is woven in one 
piece, including the fringe, forming the most stylish 
street dress of the season. The Talma is plainly 
illustrated. The white crape hat is partially trimmed 
with points d’Alencon, ornamented above and ynder- 
neath with orange blossoms and lilies of the valley, 
intermixed with blonde and foliage. A white feather 
is placed flat upon the left side, and the bride’s are 
of white taffeta. 

The figure on the right of the plate represents 3 
dress of purple moire or taffeta, lace shawl and straw 
hat, all of which will be found fally described in the 
body of the descriptions of the fashions, 
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Embroidery for corner of handkerchief, with initials. 
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Pattern for embroidering child’s skirt. 
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Insertion on muslin or lace. 
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Design for underskirt. 





FASHION. 

















Front and back of a child’s dress. 
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For bosom of shirt to be inserted between the folds. 

















Pattern for collar to be worked on muslin. — 
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Pattern for undersleeve. Figure with Anne of Austria Collar. 
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On Christmas eve the mass was sung}; 
That only night, in all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe ; 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes 

That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘‘ post and pair.’’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day of grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 





Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the mons‘er fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassail round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked; hard by 
Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor failed old Sco‘land to produce, 

At such high tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 

And carols roared with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a merry note and strong; 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
But 0! what maskers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light! 
England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
’*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 





CHRISTMAS IS COME. 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 


~ 


TuE old north breeze through the skeleton trees 
Is chaunting the year out drearily ; 
But loud let it blow, for at home we know 
That the dry logs crackle cheerily ; 
And the frozen ground is in fetters bound, 
But pile up the wood—we can burn it; 
For Christmas is come, and in every home, 
To summer our hearts can turn it. 


And far and near, o’er landscape drear, 
From casements brightly streaming, 

With cheerful glow on the fallen snow, 
The ruddy light is gleaming ; 

The wind may shout as it likes without, 
It may bluster, but never can harm us; 

For a merrier din shall resound within, 
And our Christmas feelings warm us 





The flowers are torpid in their beds, 
Till spring’s first sunbeam sleeping; 

Not e’en the snow-drops pointed heads 
Above the earth are peeping; 

But groves remain on each frosted pane 
Of feathery trees and bowers; 

And fairer far we’ll maintain they are 
Than summer’s gaudiest flowers 


Let us drink to those eyes we most dearly prize, 
We can show how we love them after; 

The fire blaze cleaves to the bright holly leaves, 
And the mistletoe hangs from the rafter ; 

We care not for fruit, whilst we here can see 
Their ecarlet and pearly berries ; 

For the girls’ soft cheeks shall our peaches be, 
And their pouting lips our cherries. 
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(SCENE IN AN ENGLISH PARK.) 


REMARKABLE TREES IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH BELCHER, D. D- 


Ea 


Is it not, friendly reader, surprising that, 
while thousands of writers are discussing thou- 
sands of subjects, there is so very little written 
respecting the principal objects of Nature? 
Take, for instance, the topic to which we now 
ask the attention of our friends, and where can 


we find a volume, or even a Magazine article, on 
it? And yet it is a beautiful subject, and com- 
mands the attention, especially of every traveler. 
Why are our American forests admired? Not 
simply for their vast extent, great as that is, but 
for the variety, the magnitude, and the ten thou- 
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cern nothing of the sort, and the perspiration 
absolutely trickled down our faces under the 
influence of the sensations which this most amaz- 
ing spectacle created. More profound intellects 
than ours may, perhaps, be able to supply a 
satisfactory explanation of the mysteries of this 
singular tree; but as to us, we altogether give 
it up. Our readers possibly may smile at our 
ignorance; but we care not, so that the sincerity 
and truth of our statement be not suspected. 
The Tree of the Ten Thousand Images seemed to 
us of great age. Its trunk, which three men 
could scarcely embrace with outstretched arms, 
is not more than eight feet high; the branches, 
instead of shooting up, spread out in the shape 
of a plume of feathers, and are extremely bushy; 
few of them are dead. The leaves are always 
green; and the wood, which is of a reddish tint, 
has an exquisite odor, something like that of 
cinnamon. The Lamas informed us that, in 
summer, towards the eighth moon, the tree pro- 
duces large red flowers, of an extremely beautiful 
character. They told us, also, that there no- 
where exists another such tree; that many at- 
tempts have been made in various Lamaseries of 





Tartary and Thibet, to propagate it by seeds and 
cuttings, but that all these attempts have been 
fruitless.” 

Eolia, in the third volume of his Travels, gives 
an account of an equally marvelous tree, near 
the monastery of Abraham, at Orfa, in Asiatic 
Turkey. 
great monarchs are going to war, this tree begins 


He says, that every time when two 


to emit, on the side pointing toward the unfor- 
‘¢ Thus, 
when Sultan Murad undertook the expedition to 


tunate party, a red juice, like blood. 


Bagdad, it opened into forty cracks, streaming 
with that red fluid, which I did not witness my- 
self, when I was there at that time, but heard it 
from religious people, who assured me that they 
had seen it themselves.” 

We can speak with more confidence of the pre- 
sent existence of two combined trees at Jericho, 
in the island of Jamaica. The drawing from 
which our engraving is copied, was taken by 
Joseph Wheeler, Esq., and the account we con- 
dense was furnished by our present friend, the 
Rey. John Clarke, whose residence at that time 
was within two hundred yards of the singular 
phenomenon here exhibited. 


THE HOG PLUM AND WHITE FIG 


The large tree here represented is the “ Hog 
Plum,” or Sponclias Myrobalanas, according to 
Dr. Basham. The first is abundant, of a rank 
smell, and yellow color. It is eaten by sheep 
and hogs. The bark and leaves are used ina 
bath for the feet and legs, when inflamed and 
swollen after severe fever. The wood is of no 
value, except as posts in fencing; when they 





are put into the ground for this purpose, they 
usually take root and grow, and make valuable 
fences around the sugar cane, ete. The other 
tree is the ‘‘ White Fig,” or Ficus Indica Maxi- 
ma, of Sir Hans Sloane, and Ficus Indica, of 
Linneus. Sir Hans Sloane describes this tree as 
of five kinds, all, however, very much like each 


other in appearance, and all furnish a milky 
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juice, resembling bird-lime, which is used for 
repairing broken articles. The wood is tolerably 
good for common use, but is soft and not durable. 
The fruit is about the size of an apricot, but is 
not fit to eat. The tree often grows to a great 
size, but seldom straight up of itself; it lays 
hold of the nearest tree, embraces it round and 
round, closes its folds as it grows, and flourishes 
to the top of the tallest tree of which it may lay 
hold. 
until at length it destroys the tree which has so 
long been its supporter. 

In addition to these facts, it may be stated 


It will thus find a support for many years, 


that this tree throws out, in a very curious man- 
ner, little withs, which soon grow downwards to 
the earth, take root there, and become strong 
additional supporters to the first ascending stem. 
It will be seen that the peculiarity of the tree 
here represented is, that after surrounding the 
supporting stem, so as to secrete it from view, 
it mounts the trunk, and, on reaching a good 
branch, runs but a little way along it before it 
ascends in a perpendicular direction, in towering 
beauty; exhibiting a fine straight trunk, with 
branches rising above its supporter, and roots 
striking out from the branch which bears it, 
making their way downwards to reach the 
ground. 

Those who are well versed in history, remem- 
ber how much has been written of the tree of 


~~ 
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THE ROBIN ACACIA 





Solomon, and how its fruit was admired for its 
beauty and supposed medicinal qualities. They 
will recollect how many expeditions were sent 
out from European ports to the east, to discover 
the place of its growth; and how its nuts sold 
from two hundred and fifty dollars and upwards, 
so that one of them, measuring a foot in diam- 
eter, obtained seven hundred and fifty dollars’ 
They will remember that in 1743 Piccault, a 
French naval officer, discovered some islands, 
which he named Palmiers, on account of the 
number and beauty of the palm trees which 
grew uponit. ‘*Thus much he knew, but knew 
no more.” In 1768, another expedition went 
out, and discovered far more than they chose tc 
tell, for they intended, by concealment, to make 
their fortunes, but were ultimately disappointed. 
Here, dear reader, is the history of the discovery 
of the Lodoicea Seychellarum—the double cocoa- 
nut of the Seychellas, as modern botanists term 
it! 


Among the arborial antiquities of the Jardin 


Yes, the cocoa-nut ! 


des Plantes, in Paris, is one which to an Ameri- 


can is invested with deep interest. It is a vener- 


able Acacia, the first ever conveyed to Europe. 

This tree, known to Botanists by the name 
of Robinia pseudo-acacia, was planted where it 
now grows by Vespasian Robin, son of John 
Robin, who obtained it from this country, the tree 
Its 
planting was coincident with the definite 
institution of the Royal Garden, by an 
edict of Louis XIII., which was register- 
ed in Parliament, in May, 1635; and 
it is now the only survivor of the trees 
planted in the gardens at that period. 
The inscription on the label attached 
to this interesting memorial is—‘‘ Ro- 
binia pseudo-acacia, (North America.) 
First Acacia grown in Europe; planted 
by Vespasian Robin, in 1635.” 

Another of the curiosities of Paris, 
is the enormous vine which ornaments 
the court of a house in the Rue des 
Marias St. Germaine. It is said to 
have been planted by Racine, and sup. 
posing that he did it in the last year of 
his life, the vine must now be about 
156 years of age, as that celebrated 
writer died in-1699. It is this year in 
a flourishing condition, and covered 
with fruit. 


Alas, that our subject is so prolific? 
We have no room to speak here of in- 
numerable trees, full of fruit’ and of 
other blessings. The Tea tree,.so inte- 


having been previously unknown in Europe. 
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resting to the ladies, yes, and to authors in 


general, the fig tree, and other dispensers of 
sweets; the trees giving us the caoutchouc, and 
similar gums, and a thousand others, must all 
be omitted, at least at present. It may hap- 
pen, indeed, that such may be the earnest and 
intense demands of our readers, that we may be 
Sompelled to resume the subject. 

Many a good tree has shown its strength, and 
—we had almost said—its excellent habits, by 
living to a good old age. The olive tree is often 
found to live three hundred years. 
was a very few years ago, an orange tree in the 


There is, or 


garden at Versailles, which is well ascertained 
to have been planted in 1421, much more than 
four centuries ago. The oak will often be found 
of six hundred years’ standing. A chestnut is 
said to have grown for nine hundred and fifty 
years; the Dragon’s-blood tree, of Teneriffe, 
may be two thousand years old; and Adamson 
mentions Banians nearly six thousand years old, 
or coeval with the time of Adam. Moore, the 
poet, states, in his diary of October, 1821, that 
he walked in Ampthill Park, with the Hon Miss 
Russell, where he saw some very old trees, some 
of which were declared to be superannuated in 
Cromwell’s time. 

Letters a few months since from Meninger, 
speak of the destruction, not from age or decay, 
but in a violent tempest, of the old oak of 
Luther, planted May 6th, 1521, on the spot 
where, on the previous day, the Reformer had 
been seized and conducted to the Castle of Wartz- 
burg. The tree to the last maintained its vigor, 
and spread its leafy branches over a wide cir- 
cumference. Its relics were carried in solemn 
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procession to the church of Stainach, where they 
have been deposited in a vault, and the Grand 
Duke has given orders for the erection, on the 
spot where the tree grew, of a Gothic fountain, 
to be surrounded by trees, and to bear an in- 
scription, commemorating the event, which the 
tree itself has ceased to record. 

Ecclesiastical history shows us the use of trees 
as commemorating events of vast importance, 
Ket, a Norfolk tanner, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, determined on a reformation of England, 
both in church and state, and held meetings 
with his friends, to concert his plans, under an 
old tree, from thence called ‘*The Oak of Re- 
formation.” In the county of Salop, in Eng- 
land, is yet to be seen “‘ The Gospel Oak,” where 
not a few of the most eminent protestant clergy 
of England, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, preached. In the town of Pembroke, 
in South Wales, stands a very fine elm tree, 
beneath which the excellent Rowland Hill, of 
the present century, and Whitefield and Wesley, 
of the last, frequently discussed Biblical truth. 

More than a century before Luther lived, was 
born in the village of Hussinetz, on the borders 
of the Black Forest, John Huss, whose name will 
ever be marked in ecclesiastical history. He 
attained to the eminence of a professor in the 
University of Prague before he was twenty years 
of age. Condemned by the Council of Con- 
stance, he was burnt to death, July 7, 1415, 
aged 42 years. A tree was soon after planted to 
mark the spot on which he died, an engraving of 
which, taken from a drawing on the spot, about 
soven years since, we here give. 

We are right glad to know that the ever 
to be admired John Milton is perpetuated 
in the history of trees. In the grounds 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is yet 
a mulberry tree, planted by his own 
hands. Some years ago, it suffered con- 

siderably from a violent gale of wind, 
which sadiy shattered it, but its aged 
boughs were carefully propped up, and 
its trunk protected by a partial cover- 
ing of lead. With these aids it pro- 
mises to look green for many years to 
come. Its fertility appears to have un- 
dergone no change, for in 1835 it was 
laden with more than two bushels of 
fruit, which from year to year is carefully 
gathered, and distributed among those 
who venerate his memory. It is remark- 
able, that when these mulberries aré 
given away, even the highest tories 
profess cordial regard for the old re- 
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publican. The smallest fragments from this 
tree are religiously cherished by the poet’s 
ardent admirers, 

It is painful to be obliged to say here, that the 
world has contained Goths and Vandals, who 
have cut down harmless and inoffensive trees, 
imparting interest to every well-regulated mind. 
The pear tree planted by Oliver Cromwell, in 
Sidney .College grounds, Cambridge, was ruth- 
lessly cut down in March, 1833; we are almost 
ready to say of the miscreant who did it, what 
Robert Hall said of the Duke of Wellington, 
when he refused parliamentary reform to the 
people of England—that he deserved to be tied 
to the tail of the great red dragon, and swung 
round infinite space throughout eternity. 

Henry Kirke White, that lovely devotee to 
poetry, once cut his initials on a favorite tree, 
“H. K. W., 1805,” and this, alas! was cut down 
by the woodman’s axe; but this act was par- 
tially atoned for, as in veneration for the poet’s 
memory, the part of the tree hearing his initials 
was carefully preserved by its proprietor in an 
elegant gilt frame. 

Grattan, the celebrated Irish orator, was fond 
of old trees. A favorite one stood near the house 
at Tinnehinck. A friend, thinking it obstructed 
the view, recommended to him to cut it down. 

‘Why so ?” said Grattan. 

‘Because it stands in the way of the house!” 
replied his friend. 

‘‘You mistake,” responded the orator; ‘‘it is 
the house that stands in the way of it, and if 
either must come down, let it be the house.” 

The scarcity of trees in Scotland furnished 
matter for the sarcasm and laughter of the colos- 
sus of literature, Dr. Johnson. He ludicrously 
said, ** that the hedges were made of stone; for, 
instead of the verdant thorn to refresh the eye, 
we found the bare wall, or dike, intersecting the 
prospect.” He mentions in his journal, that at 
Skie «*I saw a few trees ;” and was exceedingly 
amused when Colonel Nairne showed him his 
very large plane tree, and unfortunately said 
there was but this and another large tree in 
Scotland. The other tree, Sir Walter Scott has 
told us, was the Prior Letham Plane, measuring 
in cireumference at the surface nearly twenty 
feet, and at the setting on of the branches nine- 
teen feet, This giantof the forest stands in a 
cold, exposed situation, apart from every other 
tree. There are, however, good trees in some 
parts of Scotland, though Johnson did not see 
them, but taunted Boswell by saying that a 
walking stick was made of one of Scotland’s 
largest trees. 





Trees, it seems, draw largely on the resources 
of nature. It is said that a tree weighing seven 
hundred pounds, requires sixty pounds of oxygen 
and hydrogen every twenty-four hours, to pre- 
serve its health and growth. And who that 
remembers the value of trees as furnishing so 
much of food, of medicine, of fuel, of fragance 
and of health, will not, we had almost said— 
gratefully administer to their welfare. 

The removal of trees is a subject of no small 
interest, which frequently meets us in the pages 
of history. That fine old book, ‘* The Mystery 
of Husbandry,” says, ‘Several relations there 
are of trees that have been planted or removed 
of eighty years’ growth, and fifty feet high to the 
nearest bough, wafted upon floats and engines 
four long miles, with admirable success; and of 
oakes, planted as big as twelve oxen could 
draw.” 

Among Lord Clarendon’s papers is a statement 
that, at Henley on Thames, some thirty or forty 
miles from London, a woman spoke against the 
taxation imposed by Parliament, in the former 
days of tyranny. She was ordered by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to have her 
tongue fastened by a nail to the body of a tree 
by the wayside, on a market day. This was 
done, and a paper was affixed to her back, set- 
ting forth, in large letters, the heinousness of 
her crime, 

Some of our lady writers will, perhaps, furnish 
us with a fine paper on the Rose Tree, and tell 
us how the Germans formerly placed it in the 
centre of their ceilings, as the emblem of domes- 
tic confidence; whence our common phrase, 
‘under the rose.” 

One important object will be accomplished, if 
these researches and facts, concerning trees, 
should tend to increase the number and improve 
the quality of the shade trees in our cities and 
villages. Nothing can be more grateful or cool- 
ing in the heat of summer than these lovely 
shades, and yet in how many instances are 
houses exposed to heat, and our paths without 
shade or fragrance. We want elms, locusts and 
willows, especially the first two, to grace our 
streets, and add to our health and pleasure. 
They may grow more slowly than some other 
kinds, but in the majestic beauty of their age, 
they will be monuments of our taste, and cause 
us to be gratefully remembered. Friendly reader, 
do this small kindness for posterity, and imitate 
not the surly old bachelor who refused to plant 
a tree for posterity, because posterity had done 
nothing for him. 















































THE 


BY FRANK 


Ix.the old days of Chivalry and knighthood, 
when the glory of Falconry had not yet faded 
from the earth, like several of his congeners, 
the heron, especially, and the curlew, which, 
according to the old rhyme, 

‘¢ Be she white or be she black, 
Carries twelvepence on her back ;’’ 
an enormous ‘price at a time when sixpence was 
the value of a fat wether sheep, the Bittern 
stood high, if not highest, in the estimation both 
of the epicure and the gentle falconer. 

Loud was the cheery whoop, and heartfelt the 
gratulation, when from some reed bed in the 
oozy meadows, beside the silver-winding Trent 


AMERICAN 





w royal-towered Thames, flushed by the yelping | 

spaniels, the long-necked hermit fisher would | 

display his broad vans, mottled like the richest | 

tortoise-shell, with bands and wavy lines and 
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BITTERN. 


variegated blotches of black and chocolate brown, 
and bright ferruginous and cinereous gray, and 
yellow ochre; and stretching his ong green legs 
far behind him, soar with his harsh, discordant, 
clanging cry, into the empyrean, a worthy quarry 
for the bravest hawk that ever fleshed his sin- 
gles in the fowl of game, and one to test his 
power of wing, his valiant courage, were he the 
bravest peregrine that ever built his eyry amid 
the rocky fastnesses of Hoy, or the best Jerfalcon 
that was ever brought from Norroway, to minis- 
ter to the sports of chivalry and beauty. 

Loud was the clank of flagon and of beaker, 
and prodigal the red wine flowed, when at high 
noon, where peers and paladins and princes 
feasted, even at Arthur’s table round, where 
Lancelot de Lac looked love into the sympathiz- 
ing eyes of peerless Guenevere, with heronshaw 
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and peacock, cygnet and venison, the Bittern 
held the place of pride, and valiant knights took 
on themselves 


‘‘Empryzes of great pith and moment,”’’ 


and cast their pledges down, plighting their vows 
before ‘‘ St. George, the Bittern, and the Ladies.”’ 

But now, like many another first rate dainty 
and delicacy, long admired, the Bittern, with his 
congener, the heron—though both still well 
esteemed by a few wise and judicious gourmets— 
has fallen, for the most part, into disrepute. 

In England, toward Christmas-time especially, 
when, like the snipe and woodcock of that coun- 
try, the Bittern feeds along the penetrable mar- 
gins of the unfrozen streams and rivulets, which 
remain open all the winter long, and becomes 
extremely fat, there is rejoicing when the game- 
keeper produces, with a grin of triumph, the 
far-famed ‘‘bog-bumper;” and he is inconti- 
nently manufactured, with other ingredients 
known to the wise, into a mighty pasty, mandu- 
cated by appreciative grinders of purposely in- 
vited guests, and washed down by appropriate 
libations of Beaune or Clos Vougeot. 

In America, it is difficult to say, wherefore, 
this fine bird is the object of an absurd and un- 
just prejudice; it is known generally by an 
obscene and disgusting appellation; it is shot 
mercilessly and wantonly by the fowler, if he 
meets it inthe marshes. I say wantonly, because 
with no end or object of utility or reason—and 
it is then cast away, like the vilest carion; and 
the sportsman, who has the rare judgment to 
insist on its being cooked and eaten, like wild- 
fowl, with cayenne pepper, port wine, and lime- 
juice, is looked upon as a foul-feeder, at least, 
if not as that variety of the genus-homo, who is 
supposed habitually to keep a cold clergyman 
on his sideboard, as a choice dainty, and to lux- 
uriate in the delights of Long-pig.* 

Bittern-shooting can scarcely, as a general 
rule, be followed as a sport in the United States, 
for, although the bird, as aforesaid, is common, 
it is not, generally speaking, numerous; the 
only exception to this rule being, in so far as I 
know, the marsh islands in the great south bay 
of Long Island, where it is extremely abundant. 

In these hassocks, as they are often called, it 
is not easy to shoot them, as they will not readily 
or willingly take wing, running with great speed 
in a crouching posture among the long coarse 
grass, and not exposing any portion of their long 
lanky forms to the aim of the gunner. 


* Cannibal for human flesh 


| At very high tides, however, when these island 
meadows are submerged, they may be success- 
fully hunted, in the same manner as the great 
clapper-rail, or big meadow hen, by means of 
boats pulled, or in very shoal waters, shoved 
with pushing poles over the flats. Before these, 
they cannot avoid rising, and as they do so, 
heavily, with a slow and laborious flapping, they 
present an easy and obvious mark, even to tyros; 
and by good marksmen are certainly slaughtered 
with No. 4 or 5 shot, from an ordinary fowling- 
piece. At the Riviére aux Canards, in Upper 
Canada, or the Newark Salt Meadows, and in 
the marshes along the margins of the Hackensac 
river, as also, in former times, at the English 
neighborhood, I have occasionally had good sport 
with these great aquatic birds, while in pursuit 
of English snipe; but it would scarcely pay, 
even in these favored localities, to go out espe- 
cially bittern-shooting. They will lie well to 
setters, which are used to point them steadily, 
and springers give tongue to them keenly, and 
flush them with ardor; these two facts marking 
them as legitimately game. 

The Bittern is a very beautiful bird, about 
twenty-seven inches in length, by three feet four 
inches in extent from tip of wing to wing; its 
upper parts are beautifully mottled and varie- 
gated, like the finest tortoise-shell; its under 
parts are of a pale, ochreous yellow, streaked, 
especially, on the long feathers in the front of 
the neck, with longitudinal black lines. It has 
a pendulous crest, on the nape of the neck, 
which, when wounded or irritated, it erects 
fiercely ; its eyes are of a clear, fierce golden hue, 
almost as bright and dauntless as those of the 
eagle; its legs are yellowish green; the toes 
armed with long pectinated claws, which our an- 
cestors in their wisdom were wont to carry, when 
they could get them, in their waistcoat pockets, 
as a specific and antidote against rheumatism, 
when shooting in the aguish marshes, which he 
affects as his local habitation and his home. 

On the whole, he is the handsomest and 
noblest of the aquatic waders, if we except the 
lovely snow-white egret, and the yet more beau- 
tiful and rarer scarlet ibis, of the south; and is 
as bold and brave as he is succulent and savory, 
when fat and smoking on the board. Hence I, 
invariably, shoot him when I can; and never pick 
him up, till I am well assured he ‘has shuffled 
off this mortal coil;” for he will fight to the last 
against man, dog, or devil; and his beak is both 
sharp and strong, and strikes like a Moorish 
assagay at the eye of the assailant. Hence I 





avoid him. Verbum sap. 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY MRS. H. V. CHENEY. 


‘Ir is a veritable fact,” said Frank Elwyn, 
entering his sister’s room, with an open letter in 
his hand; ‘* Horace Manners is really caught at 
last—he is actually going to be married; to be 
sacrificed, poor fellow! I have it here in black 
and white, written by his own hand.” 

‘‘Sacrificed!” replied his sister Bella, with 
slight contempt, ‘‘why, I think the poor dupe 
whom he has flattered into believing that he loves 
her, will be the victim; for, believe me, Horace 
Manners can never truly love any one but his 
own precious self.” 

‘*How now, Bella,” returned Frank, gayly, 
‘‘what has set you out into such a tirade against 
my poor friend? 
have scarcely even seen him.” 

‘* Neither do I wish to know him,” she replied, 
‘‘he is precisely one of those men whom every 
true woman must thoroughly despise; with all 
his boasted philanthropy, and high talk of honor, 
he is an egregious egotist and the veriest cox- 
comb in existence.” 


You do not know him—you 


‘* You are as severe as a disappointed spinster,” 
said Frank, laughing; ‘but really, Bella, you 
do my friend great injustice—he is a fine fellow, 
though I admit, he may have some few weak points 
like all the rest of the world. To tell the truth,” 
he continued, ‘‘I had been weaving a pretty lit- 
tle romance, in which my fair sister was to play 
the part of heroine; in short, I fancied you would 
make just the right sort of wife for Horace, and 
he is one of the favored few to whom I could re- 
sign you with satisfaction. But you made such 
an endless tour with Aunt Mary, that the chance 
wag lost—and now he is going to wed another.” 

‘* Going to, you may well say,” she replied, 
‘*for he has been going to be married, goodness 
knows how many times, but he always contrives 
to slip out of the noose before it is drawn tight 
enough to hold him fast; and it is this which I 
despise—a man with a fair tongue and a false 
heart—a deceiver.” 

‘*On my word, Bella, you wrong him greatly,” 
said Frank, warmly, ‘‘and the world has wronged 
him with its false rumors and idle gossip. Really, 
a man cannot speak to a young lady, but directly 
the word goes forth that they are engaged, and 
then, forsooth, if he is not driven into matri- 
mony in self-defence, he is branded as a male 
coquette—a heartless coxcomb.”’ 
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‘‘ Not so fast, brother mine,” said Bella, gayly, 
‘we allow great license to your sex, and perhaps 
ourselves inconsiderately encourage your flirta- 
tions sometimes. But the light gallantry which 
springs from courtesy, or even the devotion of a 
few idle hours to some fair object of attraction, will 
seldom be misconstrued by any sensible woman; 
and even an inexperienced girl in this enlightened 
age would scarcely be silly enough to yield her 
No, 
no, your friend is not attractive enough to con- 
quer by a single glance; he is neither very young 
nor very handsome, and if he wins a heart, you 
may depend it is not done without design on his 
part. I have been absent two years,” she added, 
‘‘but the name and deeds of Horace Manners 
were wafted to me by a correspondent, who shall 
be nameless, but who was herself at one time the 
object of his flattering attentions, and who might 
possibly, ere this, have been ‘many fathoms deep 
in love,’ had not her good angel whispered a word 
of caution before he had transferred his homage 
to another and a fairer.” 

‘Well, Bella,” returned her brother, ‘I will 
not remind you of the old fable of the fox and 
the grapes, but in spite of all the scandal attached 
to his name, if Horace Manners were still a dis- 


heart without a more particular summons. 


engaged man, I know of no one to whom I would 
extend a brotherly hand more cordially and 
freely.” 

‘*¢The love that wins my affections,” said Bella, 
‘‘must be given freely and generously—it must 
not be incrusted with pride, vanity, and egotism. 
Yet I confess, Frank, the temptation to avenge 
my sex by paying back this friend of yours in his 
own coin, might have been irresistible. But, as 
you say, the chance is lost, and verily, it is not 
worth regretting. As for this little heart of mine, 
brother dear, long may it remain in my own safe- 
keeping.” 

Weeks -passed away, and the eclat of Horace 
Manners’ engagement had quite subsided. The 
world began to give him credit for constancy; his 
friends approved his choice, and his own self- 
esteem was flattered by the éloge bestowed on his 
sagacity and good taste. He might well be con- 
sidered a fortunate and happy man. Rich, inde- 
pendent of the world, occupying an enviable posi- 
tion in society, and soon to be united to a woman 
whose praises were on every tongue, and to whom 
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he had given his affections warmly, and unsel- | 


fishly as his nature would allow, receiving a hun- 
dred fold in return—what more could be desired! 

But the heart of man is a problem which no 
advance in science or metaphysics will probably 
ever solve. To fathom its motives, to resolve 
its inconsistencies, is all a vain attempt. Even 
the revelations of clairvoyance throw no light on 
its mysteries. How often an object most ear- 
nestly desired, when at last attained, becomes 
worthless; and, pursuit at an end, the pleasure of 
possession palls and wearies. There are some 
minds that ever look forward to enjoyment, but 
find no satisfaction in the blessings they can 
grasp; others, whose desires are graduated by 
the scale of fashion or popularity, who are 
swayed by every breath of ridicule, and who 
shrink from the responsibility of sustaining their 
own decisions, 

Manners, we have said, loved ardently; for a 
time his whole heart and soul were absorbed in 
the engrossing passion. He had met with Clara 
Graham while on a tour of pleasure, and from 
the moment of introduction, every thought be- 
came devoted to her. She was neither rich nor 
beautiful, but she had an agreeable person, inex- 
pressible charm of manner, and a richly culti- 
vated mind. Manners considered these advan- 
tages essential in the woman whom he chose to 
grace his brilliant establishment; he despised a 
silly woman—he cared not for wealth, his own 
coffers were overflowing. In Clara, for the first 
time he found united all that he desired; his 
judgment and his heart were satisfied. 

Their intimacy increased day by day; they 
were drawn together by sympathy of taste, and 
that harmony of thought and feeling which is the 
spring of true affection. Manners could talk 
well, though a tinge of egotism pervaded his con- 
versation, and with the language of philanthropy 
on his lips, he sketched most attractively the 
life of quiet and elegant enjoyment to which his 
hopes were directed, in the companionship of one 
who would aid his efforts for the improvement of 
humanity. Her opinions were asked with defer- 
ence, and her suggestions received with flattering 
attention. 

Clara listened to him with sweet confidence, 
which grew fast into admiring love. She fancied 
she had found in him a transcript of her own 
kind and loving spirit—her own pure and active 
benevolence. And Manners was no hypocrite, 
few had higher aspirations, and to no one were 
glimpses of goodness and truth revealed in clearer 
beauty. But when he descended from the mount 
of vision, and reéntered the cold and barren 





walks of ordinary life, selfishness and worldliness 
rose up like giants in his path, and in his strife 
with them, too often his holier and better thoughts 
were stifled or cast aside. When with Clara he 
seemed ever to live a higher life, and each day 
her influence appeared to strengthen and to draw 
him nearer to her. He had often loved before, 
as worldly men love, for interest or excitement; 
or as selfish men love, to feed the cravings of 
a morbid vanity; but at once wary and infirm 
of purpose, he had never committed himself by 
any formal promise, though more than once he 
had awakened the affection of a confiding heart, 
only to leave it wounded and disappointed—a 
poor trophy of his selfish vanity. 

And even now, while he yielded to the sweet 
spell which Clara cast around him, and knew 
that he was beloved by her in return, with habi- 
tual caution he deferred from day to day that 
frank avowal of his feelings which honor de- 
manded, but which, with a pang no truly gener- 
ous mind could ever know, he feared might 
abridge his freedom and bind him by a promise 
that no after-repentence could annul. At length, 
however, he could delay no longer. Clara’s 
friends looked coldly on him, for they began to 
fear he was trifling with her happiness. Then 
he nerved himself to speak—and he was an ac- 
cepted lover. Two weeks passed away—weeks 
of the most perfect happiness he ever had en- 
joyed. And she, that warm-hearted, confiding 
girl, so full of trust, so reliant on his honor, his 
faith, his entire affection—he, so ennobled in her 
eyes, so perfect a realization of that ideal which 
her graceful fancy and loving heart had pictured— 
could he ever disappoint her ? 

Horace Manners returned to the dull routine 
of ordinary life; sentiment and poetry were left 
with her sweet presence, and again business 
jostled and sordid interest clashed, and the 
dreaming lover awoke from his reverie into the 
midst of a practical and busy world. Had he 
been an imaginative man, absence would havye- 
invested his affection with new charms, and in- 
creased its fervor; but the subtle alchemy of 
self-love transmuted all emotions into egotism,. 
and the absent became every day more shadowy 
and unsatisfying, and the present more engross- 
ing. Before the congratulations of his friends 
had died away, they began to fall coldly on his — 
ear; every allusion to his engagement touched a 
jarring chord, and he felt like one whose free- 
dom is restrained, and who looks unconsciously 
around for some avenue of escape. He combated 
these feelings, but not with that determined will 
which would have crushed them in the bud; they 
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returned to him again and again, and each time 
with increasing pertinacity. 

Every letter from Clara—and they came winged 
by fondest affection—revived his dormant tender- 
ness; but scarcely were they folded and laid 
aside, before a feeling of dissatisfaction crept 
over him, and the calm of happy love became 
wearisome and distasteful. The light badinage 
of friends, usual on such occasions, often wounded 
his self-love; the praises of Clara caused a jeal- 
ous pang, and that superiority of mind and cha- 
racter which had won his proud admiration, he 
began to regard with morbid discontent as an 
encroachment on his own lordly privilege of ab- 
solute supremacy. The struggle was long—the 
strife bitter between selfishness and principle, 
honor and inclination, in the mind of Manners— 
but it ended, as all who knew him well, might 
have foreseen—he was again a free man. 

Months passed away, and the world ceased to 
speak of Horace Manners and his late engage- 
ment, It was a nine days’ wonder—some had 
blamed and others marveled—but only to a few 
was known the real truth; it lay deep hidden in 
his own heart; and from his nearest friends he 
would gladly have concealed the shame and re- 
morse which his breach of faith, his dereliction 
of honor and principle had caused him. He left 
directly for Europe, to seek relief in change and 
occupation of mind, and busy gossip whispered 
that when the prize was lost, he would gladly 
have regained it—but it was too late. 

x * + x * 

Midsummer came, and all the city-world, 
wearied with dust and heat, hastened to enjoy 
the cool breezes Of the country, or the luxury of 
sea-bathing. Bella Elwyn joined a party of 
friends, who was passing some weeks at a fash- 
ionable watering-place, and from thence, after 
many attempts, she at last found time to write 
thus to her brother Frank :— 


«¢You may, if you please, dear Frank, imagine 
me transformed into a veritable mermaid; and 
truly, neither ‘Sabrina fair,’ nor any other 
daughter of the ‘briny deep’ ever sported in 
her native element with more joyous delight than 


-does your little madcap sister Bella. Now fancy 


some half a score of us, fair damsels and comely 
‘matrons, emerging from the shelter of the little 
huts used for disrobing, which stand like sentinel 
‘boxes along the beach, each one arrayed in fan- 
.ciful blouse and trowsers, and then half-frightened 
-at our own shadows in such a dégagé costume, 
-we bound across the sandy beach with 
‘ Naked foot, 

‘(hat shines like snow and falls on earth as mute,’ 





and meet the waves as they come rolling on, 
dashing over our heads and breaking on the 
shore. How pure and fresh these great waves 
come, free from the broad ocean; and what a 
luxury to feel them bathing our limbs on a sultry 
day, while we toss about and sport in the clear 
salt-water, like a shoal of dolphins! Then, in 
the long brilliant twilights, we have boating and 
driving on the beach, which is as smooth as a 
marble pavement; and pleasant strolls by moon- 
light; and for the mornings, we have a little 
good-natured gossip, music, and new books in 
abundance, to say nothing of worsted work and 
embroidery, purses and watch-guards, the never- 
failing resources of female ingenuity. And from 
all the houses round, the company meet two even- 
ings every week, for a hop, without any tedious 
ceremony. Ah, my grave brother, if you were 
only here, we would soon make you as merry as 
‘King Cole, that merry old soul,’ etc. 

‘*One of our harmless amusements is to watch 
the new arrivals. Whenever the rumble of wheels 
is heard, or the little boat comes steaming round 
the point, or the whistle of cars vibrates on the 
air—away we all fly to the piazza and the win- 
dows to scrutinize the new comers; and if ‘va- 
riety is the spice of life,’ we are most generously 
supplied with it. 

‘*We had a charming arrival some ten days 
since, a small party from , one young lady, 
in particular—la demoiselle par excellence; now, 
is not your heart thumping to know her name, 
Frank? No, you have no curiosity! Well, I 
must tell you then, It was Clara Graham, the 
once loved of your consistent, honorable friend, 
Horace Manners. Is it not odd that I should 
meet her here? and we are already the warmest 
friends imaginable. I do not wonder that Man- 
ners loved her—who could help it. Even you, 
Frank, with all that crust of old bachelorism grow- 
ing over you, I do believe, would be taken captive 
by her unawares; she has just that quiet, spi- 
rituelle grace which you used to rave about in 
your days of romance. 

‘s Yet she is as cheerful as a bird; one would 
never suppose she had ever deeply suffered, at 
least, one who looked only on the outward ex- 
pression, which is always sweet and serene, But 
I have had glimpses of her inner self, and I know 
that her present calm has been reached through 
a sea of agony. Her love for Manners—the in- 
grate!—must have been as pure, devoted, and 
unselfish, as ever filled the heart of woman; he 
was almost deified in her imagination. She be- 
lieved him the personification of honor and manly 
integrity. Slowly she came to apprehend the 
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truth that he was fickle, selfish, and unworthy. 
She could not resist the conviction, and it fell 
like the shadow of death upon her heart. But 
she struggled and overcame, and pride came to 
her assistance; for, believe me, Frank, no wo- 
man who respects herself, will persist in loving 
an unworthy object; and so thus, through much 
tribulation, she has at last entered the heaven of 
peace and contentment. : 

‘‘Ah, Frank! you must no longer try to ex- 
cuse that unworthy friend of yours—let the sin 
rest on him, as he deserves it should. Why is it 
that a breach of faith in your sex is so generally 
regarded as a venial fault; and that men, whose 
censure of our lesser failings is not stinted, stand 
ever ready to throw the mantle of charity over 
an erring brother? It must be a sort of mutual 
safety contract, by which each one secures the 
same benefit to himself in time of need! 


‘But I forget, dear Frank, that you hate long 


letters, especially from a woman’s pen; and be- 
sides, I hear the voices of a merry party just 
sallying out to bathe; they are calling me, so I 
must bid you adieu. Do not forget to send or 
bring some new music, my taste has developed 
wonderfully here, and our little concerts are 
quite charming. I fancy you these sultry even- 
ings walking out to breathe the fresh air on R.’s 
veranda. 

‘*T wish you could stroll with us on the beach 
some of these glorious moonlight nights. Do try 
and come down for a few days, will you? How 
fast the days and weeks fly round, and summer 
will soon be gone! But then I shall be near you 
again, my own kind brother, and that pleasure 
will compensate for the change. Again, adieu! 

‘‘ Your affectionate sister, BELLA. 


“P, 8. Do you remember that agreeable 
family of Sinclairs that we used to meet so often 
last winter? One of them, Walter, the eldest son, 
was then traveling ‘abroad, and I forgot to tell 
you he returned lately and is now stopping here 
with his pretty sister Annie. They came a fort- 
night ago, only for a day a two, but have re- 
mained ever since. Walter plays divinely on the 
flute and is so agreeable. You would like him 
much, he is racy and original—not at all like 
other young men. Again farewell; dont forget 
the music. Bewia.” 


‘‘A lady’s postscript is significant,” muttered 
Frank, half aloud, as he folded the letter and 
crushed it into his pocket. ‘‘ ‘Plays divinely,’ 
‘moonlight strolls,’ ‘not at all like other young 
men’—humph !” And the next morning Frank 
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Elwyn was on the way to join his sister at the 
sea shore. . 
mites, \ * x * 

Winter has come again; truly, as Bella says, 
how fast the days and weeks fly round! But 
with the young and happy each season brings its 
own enjoyment, and surely no young lady just 
ushered into fashionable life will allow that 
the season of balls and party-giving can be 
dull. 

It is Bella’s birth-day night, and with a brow 
which no care has ever clouded, and a heart throb- 
bing with almost childish delight and joyous ex- 
pectation, she stands beside her kind Aunt Mary, 
waiting to receive the select crowd which her fond 
relative has invited to give éclat to the occasion. 
And her aunt looks round with a complacent eye 
on the brilliant rooms, blazing with lights and 
rich with artistic embellishments, and she feels 
satisfied that nothing which wealth can command 
and refined taste approve, is wanting to complete 
the splendor of the festive scene. And then she 
looks on her fair niece with a proud yet anxious 
eye, secretly wishing that she had more dazzling 
beauty, and half fearful that her fresh and 
buoyant spirits may break through the rules of 
formal etiquette and ruin the ambitious plans 
she has been forming for her. Yes, that sage 
aunt is determined to have her niece a belle; 
and truly, Bella has beauty enough to win the 
poor distinction; and the attraction of a fair, new 
face, in the jaded world of fashion, always 
draws admirers. But Bella will never consent 
to become a dlazé woman of fashion; she has too 
much true refinement, too much self-respect. 
The fresh impulses of her warm heart can never 
be curbed by conventionalities; her actions are 
spontaneous—her thoughts free—all her motions 
natural, which is the secret of their graceful 
charm. But she looked very lovely that night in 
the simple white dress which she would put on, 
in preference to a richer garb; her only orna- 
ment a wreath of pearls, her brother’s birth-day 
gift. : 

‘‘Expectation is never satisfied,” thought 
Bella with a sigh, wearied even with the homage 
she received, 

‘‘T am tired of dancing with coxcombs,” she 
whispered to her brother late in the evening. 
‘¢ Pray cannot this good city furnish one sensible 
young man besides yourself, Frank ?” 

‘We are all what your sex chooses to make 
us, Bella,” he replied, ‘we only seek to please 


you, and if nonsense satisfies, why should we take - 


the trouble to be wise ?” 
‘« Truly it must be an effort to most of you,” 
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she answered laughing, ‘‘ but we listen to non- 
sense to avoid going to sleep; a little common 
sense now and then would be a real refreshment. 
But looking round this room, for instance, one 
might conclude that the brains of all this gene- 
ration of men had run into whiskers and musta- 
chios—such an elaborate outside and such a 
blank within! now point me out an exception if 
you can!” 

‘IT will,” said Frank smiling, and turning 
from her. A moment after, he returned, and to 
her infinite surprise, introduced his old friend, 
Horace Manners, who had only just entered. In 
spite of herself, Bella felt the blood mount to her 
cheek, and her manner was constrained and for- 
mal. Frank felt annoyed, he believed her pre- 
judice had died away, and that morning chancing 
to meet Manners, who had just returned from 
travel, with the frankness of their early friend- 
ship he urged him to join their evening party, 
secretly enjoying the surprise he intended for his 
sister Bella. 

If Manners observed any coldness in Bella’s 
manner he had tact enough to conceal his chagrin, 
and at once led the conversation with so much 
ease and spirit, such good sense and intelligence, 
that she was forced in her own mind to admit 
her brother’s exception in his favor. They had 
never met before since Bella’s early childhood, 
for after completing her education at a fashion- 
able seminary, she had passed two years in tra- 
veling with her aunt, to whose care she was 
committed at her mother’s death. Manners had 
never thought of her as a woman: even the re- 
collection of his friend’s little sister had long 
since passed away, and his surprise, as he now 
looked on her in the bloom of lovely girlhood, 
bordered on a feeling of admiration. 

Bella wished he would not make himself so 
agreeable; she was vexed to find herself forced 
into liking him, and so half pouting and half 
pleased her varying mood just served to make 
her more piquante and interesting. 

The winter passed on rapidly, and gayety suc- 
ceeded gayety, till Bella became weary of the 
vapid excitement, and would have resumed her 
more quiet habits, had her aunt permitted it. 
Manners, who was a proud and ambitious man, 
but never a votary of pleasure, entered with an 
ardor quite new to him into the round of fashion- 
able amusements, and he who had seemed so 
changed, so moody and reserved since his en- 
gagement to Clara, was again an animated and 
interested man. The world smiled and made 
remarks often bitter and far from flattering; 
many said he hurried into pleasure to forget the 





past and drown the remembrance of his own bad 
faith. 

But soon the rumor spread that his fickle heart 
had turned to a new object, and that Bella Elwyn 
was the star of his devotion. His conduct sanc- 
tioned the rumor, for he followed her like her 
shadow, and at all times offered her the incense 
of a most refined and delicate regard. But her 
manner toward him never passed the limits of 
indifference, and was never tinged by the slightest 
coquetry. She met his gaze with a clear eye, 
and her heart beat no quicker at his approach. 
Her indifference only piqued his self-love—he 
construed it into maiden coyness, and his atten- 
tions were redoubled, Had he spoken freely she 
would have undeceived him. 

‘* Your heart is hard to win, sweet Bella,” he 
one day ventured to say. 

“Too hard to win for the poor triumph of 
casting it aside,” she calmly answered. And the 
rebuke keenly felt, for a time, chilled his hopes 
and kept him silent. 

‘* Really, Bella,” said her brother on one occa- 
sion, ‘‘your conduct perplexes me; you have 
surely punished Manners sufficiently for his past 
folly, and it is time for you to come to a better 
understanding. You are too generous to trifle 
with his affections.” 

‘*My conduct is quite explicit enough and my 
words too,” replied Bella; ‘‘if he persists in mis- 
construing them, the cause must be explained by 
his own vanity ; and truly Frank you may talk 
of a woman’s vanity, but believe me, it exists 
tenfold in every son of Adam.” 

‘‘Then, after all, Bella, my poor friend is 
doomed to disappointment?” 

‘‘It will not kill him,” said Bella, laughing. 
‘*As Will Shakspeare hath it, ‘men have died 
and worms have eat them, but not for love.’ 
Seriously, though, he might have taken his an 
swer long ago, if it had pleased him to. I tell 
you, Frank, I would sooner marry that bland 
coxcomb, Ellis, who three months ago inscribed 
‘erected by her disconsolate husband,’ on his late 
wife’s tombstone, and now, like a modern Blue- 
beard, is looking for another, young and fair to 
fill her place. Yes, sooner would I marry him 
and wait patiently to have my own name written 
in the. place left vacant on that stone for the next 
incumbent—than to be the wife of Horace Man- 
ners, surrounded as he is with all the world most 
covets and admires.” 

‘* Well, Bella,” said Frank, gravely, ‘‘a con- 
firmed bachelor like myself cannot pretend to 
read a woman rightly, and yet I have a shrewd 
suspicion that Manners might have found more 
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favor in your eyes, if you had chanced to meet 
him but a few months earlier.” 

‘‘No, Frank, you are mistaken ; if I know my 
own heart, I could never have given my cordial 
esteem—and my heart goes with that—to a man 
whose selfish trifling with the affections of a 
lovely woman, betrays such a total absence of 
all honorable feeling.” 

‘¢ Even if you had never seen Walter Sinclair?” 
asked Frank, smiling. ‘‘Ah, my sister, you 
have not kept your secret quite so close as you 
intended. The music and the moonlight strolls 
on the beach last summer, were not without a 
meaning, as a letter I have received to-day ex- 
plains; nor was I then quite so blind as a 
bachelor, in such cases, is bound to be, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘Oh, Frank,” she answered, blushing, “I 
should never have had any secrets from you, if 
there had really been anything to tell; but now 
all is explained, and I too have a letter which 
you may read if you choose ;” and placing one 
in his hand, she hurried from the room. 

A few week after this conversation, it was 
rumored that Bella Elwyn was on the eve of 
marriage with Walter Sinclair. The gossiping 
world was taken by surprise, for Manners’ at- 
tachment had been too obvious to escape remark, 
and few persons believed Bella could refuse such 
mm eligible establishment.. Manners himself 
cherished the same opinion, and regarding his 
position and his personal advantages from the 
altitude of egotism, he believed it impossible that 
any woman would reject him. 

fle had been absent a week or two from the 
city, and returning with the impatience of a man 
loving ardently, yet too uncertain of success to 
feel at ease, he was met with the startling intelli- 








gence of Bella’s approaching nuptials. Stung 
with jealous apprehension, though still wilfully 
incredulous, he resolved to seek an explanation 
without delay. As he approached the house, he 
observed several gay equipages drawn up before 
the door, and the white favors worn by the 
attendants were inauspicious to his hopes. While 
he stood irresolute, the door opened and a bridal 
train came out, and Manners, spell-bound, lin- 
gered to catch one glimpse of Bella, blushing as 
she leaned with sweet confidence on the arm of 
Walter Sinclair, the proud and happy bridegroom. 
Manners turned with rapid steps from that 
envied scene of happiness, but in that brief mo- 
ment the full weight of retribution fell on his 
wayward heart, and months and years could not 
efface his disappointment. 

Many years have since passed away, and Bella’s 
path has ‘still been strewn with flowers. With 
sweet, matronly grace she moves in the charmed 
circle of domestic life, and finds the problem of 
love solved to her heart’s full content. 

Frank Elwyn too, grown weary of his single 
state, has long since written himself, ‘‘ Benedict 
the married man,” a change wrought by the 
magic charm of Clara Graham, who has in him 
found a heart on which she can rely with perfect 
confidence. 

Horace Manners still lives in selfish singleness, 
a changed man, morbid and reserved and grown 
old before his time. But though white hairs are 
already sprinkled on his head, we may venture 
to predict that he will yet fall a victim to some 
manceuvering mamma, skilled in the diplomacy 
of match-making, who, in consideration of his 
solid attractions, will not scruple to sacrifice a 
youthful daughter at the shrine of wealth and 
ambition. 





PACING THE SANDS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD, 
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‘¢ Full fathoms five thy father lies.” 


I pace the sands from morn till night, 
But the sail I seek is never in sight: 
Will it ever come? shall I never see 
The man so dear to my babe and me? 


When the sky is bright, and the waves are calm, 
And the warm wind flows like a sea of balm, 

He lives, I think: ‘‘ He comes,” I say: 

But he comes not, though I watch allday! + 





0, Sun! my heart goes down with thee! 
For who can bear the night, and the sea? 
The lonely night, and the moaning waves— 
They make us think of our sailors’ graves! 


I pace, and pace the desolate shore, 
But he comes no more, he comes no more; 
He never will come to.my babe and me, 
For he lies in the deeps of the cruel sea! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Elizabeth and her Ministers resolve to destroy the Queen 
of Seots—They lay the trap of a conspiracy into which 
Mary and her friends are sure to fall—The plot of Ba- 
bington, Tichbourne, and the chivalrous young men of 
that day—Mary’s plans of escape—Seizure of her papers 
at Chartley Castle, and arrest of her Secretaries, Nau 
and Curle—Execution of Babington and others—Con- 
demnation of the Queen of Scots. ° 


We will die for our sovereign, Marie Theresa ! 
O_p Macyar Cry. 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the eye of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
Lavy oF THE LAKE. 


WE are now approaching the period of Mary’s 


renewed working of that policy which made her 
unfortunate from the beginning, and tended to 
the extinction of the Scottish monarchy. Plots 
and conspiracies, the accompaniments of her for- 


emer life, are now thickening about her—the | 


clouds lie close to the ground; and, having seen 
so many of those connected with her perish vio- 
Tently, we shall see herself crowning the tale of 
them, and perishing too, in the same way. 
Queen Elizabeth, her life-long rival and enemy, 
and privy to the former Scottish murders, is now 
preparing fo bring about one more, and send 
Mary to keep company with her husband, Darn- 
ley, and her servant, David Rizzio. 

We Mave spoken of the working of Elizabeth’s 
system, in the hanging of Parry and the trea- 
chery of M. Courcelles, who decyphered Mary’s 
letters for Walsingham. Another complication 
is now to be set on foot, and this shall be fatal 
to the Queen of Scots, and wind up the story of 
her days. On the old principle of dissimulation 
and ambages—which, however, has not yet died 
out among the governments of the world—Queen 
Elizabeth maintained a crew of spies and intri- 
guers all over Europe. Chateauneuf, the French 
ambassador, successor of Castelnau in England, 
expressly.tells us that the English council had 
‘‘men in all the courts of Europe who, under 
the cloak of being Catholics, served as spies; 
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and there was no college of Jesuits, neither at 
home nor in France, where there were not per- 
sons who said mass every day to screen them- 
selves and serve Elizabeth the better. Many 
priests were tolerated in England, that she may, 
by means of auricular confession, find out the 
Catholic plans.” He also says that, while Lei- 
cester and Walsingham appeared the special 
friends of everything Protestant, Burleigh and 


Hattan used to affect a political leaning to the 


French interest and the Catholies; an artifice 
which greatly aided the astute policy of the 
Queen. 

Relying on their secret machinery, the English 


|ministers now resolved to encourage a plot for 
release—the close of her career; and we see the | 


the liberation of Mary, the chief actors in which 
should be Elizabeth’s own agents. It has been 


| asserted that they originated the plot, by agi- 
| tating a scheme of foreign invasion, and stirring 


up the malcontents of England. But there is no 
doubt that, finding some purpose of conspiracy 
afloat in the minds of men, they shaped, and 
made a most treacherous use of it; and between 
this and originating, there seems very little dif- 
ference, after all. The scheme was in active 
operation, under the direction of Walsingham, in 
the summer of 1585. At that moment the Pro- 
testant and Catholic controversy was raging in 
western Europe, Elizabeth sent an army, under 
the command of the Earl of Leicester and Sir 
Philip Sydney, to help the reformed people of 
Holland against the crown of Spain, in return 
for which the King of Spain meditated a descent 
on England, as a diversion in favor of the Queen 
of Scots; Henry Il. of France had joined the 
Guises against the Huguenots, against whom and 
the King of Navarre the Pope hurled his excom- 
munication; and in Scotland, James and the 
Earl of Arran had put down the Protestant 
party. The crisis was a serious one, and Queen 
Elizabeth was resolved to play a vigorous part 
in it. 

Having arranged those secret plans already 
mentioned, she turned her attention to Scotland. 
She‘found half of the reformed lords outlawed on 
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the border or in England, and, while Wotton, 
her ambassador in Edinburgh, did his best to 
foment a Protestant conspiracy against James, 
gave orders that the fugitives should be furnished 
with an English force of seven thousand men, to 
invade Scotland. In October, this rebel arma- 
ment adyanced against Stirling Castle, where 
they besieged the king and his favorite. Gray 
and Wotton came forward to mediate, and the 
result was, that James surrendered, and Arran 
made his escape into France. In ashort time, a 
treaty of alliance and amity was signed between 
James and Elizabeth, and once more the influ- 
ence of the latter was paramount in Scotland. 

On 24th of December, the Queen of Scots was 
transferred from Tutbury to Chartley Castle, (a 
house belonging to the Earl of Essex, in Stafford- 
shire,) and placed in the custody of Sir Amyas 
Paulet, a man of stern character, who hated 
Mary and her cause with all the hatred of a 
Puritan, and held himself ready to slay her, 
should her friends make any attempt to rescue 
her from his hands. To this castle she was ac- 
companied by Phillips, Walsingham’s secretary, 
who had learned her cypher from Courcelles, and 
now took his post at the gate, to make plain all 
letters passing out and in, between the unfortu- 
nate queen and her adherents. In this way was 
provided the evidence which proved fatal to her, 
in the complication which has been called Bab- 
ington’s conspiracy. 

The train of this political explosion was cun- 
ningly laid. The secretary, Walsingham, found 
means to corrupt and bribe Gilbert Gifford, Poley, 
and other Catholics, and employ them as his 
secret agents on the continent and in England. 
Gifford, a native of Staffordshire, and educated 
abroad by the Jesuits, played his part so well, 
that the Archbishop of Glasgow, Morgan, and 
other true friends of Mary in France, received 
him as one of her warmest advocates, and took 
him into their confidence. They gave him letters 
of introduction to Chateauneuf, the French am- 
bassador in London, and he was afterward trusted 
to convey messages to Chartley, and bring back 
replies. The secret papers for the prisoner were 
always enclosed in a small tube, and put weekly 
into the beer-vessel which went into the castle, 
and the answers were brought out in the dregs— 
leading the queen to think that everything was 
done in a cunning secrecy. She was now in ac- 
tive communication with her emissaries and 
friends in France, Spain, Rome, and Scotland, 
and she and her secretaries, Nau and Curle, were 
as busy as bees. But they were like beds at 
werk in a glass hive, for ail their industry was 





plainly visible to their resolute enemies—Paulet 
and Phillips intercepting and decyphering all 
the correspondence carried on. 

Playing his treacherous part, Gifford passed to 
and fro between England and France, and soon 
pitched upon the unconscious instruments he was 
to use for the defeat of Mary Stuart. These 
were Anthony Babington and some young men 
of the same age and disposition—all touched with 
enthusiastic pity for the wronged and lovely pri- 
soner of Elizabeth. Babington must be added as 
one more, and the last of those high-spirited men 
who bowed in admiration before the Queen of 
Scots, and then perished in the path of her career, 
or were exiled for her sake—Gordon, Chastelar, 
Bothwell, George Douglas, and, Norfolk. . Like 
Bothwell, he was of a hazardous, rash, and glo- 
rious disposition; but, in his generous devotion 
and chivalry, quite a different man from that 
rude border chief. Babington was brought up as 
a page in the Castle of Sheffield, where Mary 
was imprisoned so long; and it needs no great 


.stretch of imagination to fancy how the youth 


must have gazed on the face and form of one so 
beautiful and so renowned, listened with fasci- 
nated ears to her musical voice, and flushed in 
secret over the strange story of her griefs. No 
doubt, he often sat with ‘‘Volly Douglas,” in 
some retired spot, and heard from him, in full 
narration, all the thrilling adventure and glory 
of the escape from Lochleven. ‘The boyhood ef 


Antony Babington naturally prepared him to 


play the enthusiastic part which we find recorded 
—yet with too much slight and disparagement 
of his generous daring. Chateauneuf, in an ac- 
count which he has left us, calls him a simple 
young man without any beard—(a description 
something like that once given of one of the 
finest and most heroic spirits of his time, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald)—being disposed to estimate 
the young man according to the proportions of a 
vague and bafiled conspiracy. Babington had 
more courage in his heart than beard on his face; 
and his feeling with regard to Mary Stuart must 
have been well known to the all-knowing spies 
of Elizabeth and her council. 

Gifford took his measures accordingly. Havy- 
ing held many consultations in Paris with Men- 
doza, the ambassador of Spain, in France, and 


arranged with him the plan of a Spanish invasion 


of England for the release of the Queen of Scots 
and.the dethronement of Elizabeth, he returned 
to London and put himself in communication 
with young Babington and his friends. To these 
he seemed the warm friend of Mary, and when 
he had laid before them the extent of the conspi- 
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racy in her favor, and the certainty of assistance 
from Spain, they pledged themselves to take up 
arms and live and die for her. Gifford at the 
same time employed an English priest, named 
Ballard (a man, who, like the young men, was 
in earnest for the Queen of Scots) to take an 
active part in the conspiracy. Matters being in 
this position, the next step was to bring Mary 
and Babington into communication. For this 
purpose, Gifford informed Morgan that young 
Babington, who was always ready to serve the 
prisoner, complained that she seemed reluctant 
to employ him. On this hint, Morgan wrote to 
Mary, from Paris, on 9th of May, 1586, advising 
her to write to the young man. She did so on 
25th of June, in a short letter of half a dozen 
lines, thanking him for the interest he felt in her 
welfare, and requesting that if he got any letters 
for her, he would send them by bearer; which 
bearer was Gifford. 


The Queen of Scots is now communicating en- 
ergetically with her friends; and it gives her 
letters a terrible kind of interest to know that 
almost every one of them was laid before the 
stern eyes of ‘‘this queen,” as Mary calls Eli- 
zabeth. Some of them, addressed to the Spa- 
niards, advising them how they may invade Eng- 


land, and how Mary herself will bring about a 
league of Catholic lords in Scotland to codperate 
with the invaders, and send James off to the 
King of Spain or the Pope, must have made the 
Tudor lioness feel savage enough. In a letter to 
Parsons, the Jesuit, Mary says she is so closely 
watched she cannot escape, as he proposes. She 
says she might have brought it to pass at Tut- 
bury. ‘* But now,” she adds, ‘‘ both myselfe and 
my folks here are so straightly looked unto and 
kept so close, as it hath not hithertil been in my 
power to practise any within this house to my 
devotion, except him only that leadeth this inter- 
course. And without I were assisted by some 
of my keepar’s servantes, it is now altogether 
impossible for me to escape; the gate so nelyd, 
never a window in my lodging, nor way about the 
house being almost eyther day or night without a 
sentinell.” She, however, bids him continue to 
labor for the good cause, and thank her cousin, 
Prince of Parma, for his good-will toward her, and 
his design of assisting her. 

On 6th of July, Babington answered Mary’s 
letter—his own being decyphered, of course, on 
its way. On the 17th, unprophetic of the event, 
she dictated to her secretaries, Nau and Curle, a 
long reply, which sealéd her fate. Walsingham 
got the copy from Phillips, locked his desk upon 
it, and felt that the plot was crowned. 





This remarkable letter expresses the confidence 
of Queen Mary in Babington’s zeal, and advises 
that whatever is to be done, should be done 
quickly, But at the same time, precautions 
should be observed, to insure the success of the 
enterprise. The number of men that may be 
raised in England should be ascertained, the 
foreign succor that may be relied on, and the 
ports and harbors at which it may arrive most 
conveniently. At the same time, those in 
England should chiefly rely upon: the pro- 
mised assistance. This warning is repeated. 
Without foreign assistance, nothing should be 
undertaken. It is also advised that a report 
should be spread concerning the cruel design of 
the Puritans, and how the army of Leicester, on 
its return from Holland, intends to exterminate 
the Catholics of England. With this pretext, a 
Catholic association of defence should be formed; 
Mary is willing to risk her life in this project; 
she will unite the Catholics of Scotland in it, and 
suggests that an insurrection in Ireland (poor 
old Ireland, always made use of, and all her 
efforts useless for herself!) would greatly serve 
the cause. At the same time the Catholics shall 
proclaim and set forth nothing which may touch 
the right of Elizabeth and her lawful successors— 
which is to be maintained—without making any 
mention of the Queen of Scots. Mary’s friends 
are also warned to beware of spies and traitors, 
who have mingled in the plot—some of them 
priests. Then follow directions for procuring 
the rescue of Mary. She mentions three possi- 
ble plans—*‘ the first, that on a given day, when 
I will be out to take the air, on horseback, in the 
plain, between Chartley and Stafford, where 
there are usually very few persons, some fifty or 
sixty men, well mounted and armed, should come 
and take me off, which they may easily do, my 
keeper having with him, commonly but eigh- 
teen or twenty horsemen provided with pistols 
merely. The seeond is, that people should come 
at midnight, or soon after, to fire the granges 
and stables near the house, that the servants of 
the keeper being occupied with them, your men, 
having each a mark to distinguish him in the 
night, may surprise the castle, where I hope to 
be able to second them with a few servants I 
have. The third is, that the wagons which come 
here, usually arrive early in the morning, and it 
may be so arranged, and they may have such 
drivers, that the wagons may be overturned when 
in the gateway, and the rescuers coming quickly 
up, may master the castle and carry,me away 
incontinently, and this would not be difficult to 
do, before any rescue may arrive from the sol- 
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diers, seeing they are lodged in several places 
around, some half a mile, and others a mile dis- 
tant.” Such was the famous Babington letter of 
Queen Mary, and such were her energetic hopes 
of rescue, and a royal success. She held herself 
ready to fight along with the fighters, and force 
her way through the midst of drawn swords and 
conflagration. 

But the story of this letter is not yet told; we 
are now to come to the Elizabethan features of it. 
It is to be remembered that we have the letter as 
it came from the decypherment of Phillips, Wal- 
singham’s man ;—the original was not produced. 
Babington was put out of the world before Mary 
was charged; it was the old artifice of Dalgleish 
and the casket letter played over again. Phillips 
could translate freely; and he had the original 
ten days in his hands before he sent it to Babing- 
ton, who got it on 29th of July. On Mary’s 
trial, after the execution of Babington, several 
passages of the letter were especially brought 
forward against her. These made allusion to 
‘the six gentlemen” and the project they had in 
hand, which project Mary seemed greatly to ap- 
prove of. But the project is not mentioned, 
Phillips left the sense vague. But he left enough 
for interpretation. These men were, of course, 
to kill Queen Elizabeth at the express desire of 
the Queen of Scots! It is easy to perceive that 
these passages were interpolations; they are 
clumsily dove-tailed with the rest of the letter, 
and the most heedless eye may detect the man- 
ner. Mary, when on her trial, rejected solemnly 
and scornfully, such a base charge, and as posi- 
tively declared that her letter to Babington had 
been garbled. When Nau and Curle were asked, 
in prison, under fear of punishment, to look at 
the letter and say if it was Mary’s, we are told 
they assented. But their own words are curious. 
Nau writes—‘‘TI think truly, that it is the letter 
written by her majesty to Babington—as well as I 
remember.” Curle writes—‘ Such, or something 
like it, seems to me to have been the reply, written 
in French by M. Nau, and by me translated and 
put in cypher!” But one highly interesting fact 
will decide the matter. Phillips at first concocted 
his falsehood in the shape of a postscript to Mary’s 
letter, in which he arranged all about ‘the six 
gentlemen.” But he changed his mind, thinking 
the codicil may look suspicious, and that inter- 
polation would be a far finer artifice. He inter- 
polated, but the miserable man, after all, forgot 
to tear or burn the fabricated postscript. It was 
thrown aside among other papers, and remained 
dark in a crypt of the State Paper Office for over 
two hundred and fifty years—to turn up, in 1842, 








to the hand of Mr. Frazer Tytler! Seven copies 
of that leiter have been preserved in England, 
and one in France. But no one ever saw the 
‘*postscript” attached to any of them. How 
curiously does time very often bring in its slow 
revenges and retributions ! 

On 24th of July, Phillips left Chartley, carry- 
ing to Walsingham the Babington letter, and the 
decypherments of those Mary had been recently 
sending off in every direction. The mine was 
now exploded. On 4th August, the priest, Bal- 
lard, was arrested—his acquaintances, and seem- 
ing accomplices, Gifford, Poley, and their friends, 
making good their escape from the kingdom, as 
a matter of course, with their rewards in their 
pockets. Ballard was sent to the Tower, and 


put to the torture, to extract what his torturers | 


already knew very well. Meantime, the Queen 
of Scots was subjected to an outrage which tried 
her spirit severely. She was as yet unacquainted 
with the explosion, when, on 8th of August, she 
mounted her horse at the gate of the castle, and 
rode off to take exercise with her attendants, as 
usual. Having got a little way into the plain, 
Sir Amyas Paulet, who always rode with her on 
these occasions, came near and told her he had 
orders to take her instantly to Tixall—a house 
in the neighborhood. Mary’s face instantly 
flushed, and she told him she was not ready to 
take any such journey. But he sternly replied 
that such were the queen’s commands, and or- 
dered a groom to turn the head of her palfrey. 
This was more than the Queen of Scots could 
bear with patience. She suddenly felt that a 
discovery had been made, and that her secreta- 
ries and her papers were about to be surprised. 
She exclaimed loudly and vehemently, exhibit- 
ing, untamed, the spirit which, nineteen years 
before, had sustained her agains‘ the outrages of 
Morton and the evangelical people of Edinburgh, 
and turning to her attendants and keepers, used 
the bitterest language against the Puritans, 
Queen Elizabeth, and the jailer Paulet. Passing 
along the road, she called on those she met to 
protect her against men who were about to shut 
her up and murder her! The scene was full of 
passion and wildness, and ranks with: the most 
striking in her extraordinary career. But her 
voice and her anger were in vain, and she was 
carried forcibly to the house of a Mr. Austin, 
at Tixall. There she was kept, suffering un- 
speakably, for three weeks, while Elizabeth’s 
myrmidons ransacked her captive household in 
the most insulting manner, and carried off her 
secretaries, papers, jewels, and money. 

Toward the close of August, she was brought 
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out to be led back to Chartley. She looked care- 
worn and haggard, and seeing a crowd of beggars 
and other poor people gathered about the gate, 
as she came forth, she spoke to them aloud, 
weeping all the time— 

‘‘Good people, I have nothing to give you. I 
am a poor woman. My enemies have taken 
everything from me, and I am as great a beggar 
to-day as any one among you!” 

The tragic drama can scarcely furnish a more 
touching scene and sentiment. When slie arrived 
at Chartley, and saw the wreck of her establish- 
ment—worse than her worst fears had anticipated 
—she again gave way to her incontrollable indig- 
nation, and undeterred by the great peril in 
which she stood, stormed against her oppressors, 

_ not even sparing the dreaded Elizabeth herself. 

‘“*No, no!” she cried out, as Paulet, dark and 
determined, stood by her side, and every one 
trembled to hear her speak—‘‘ do what they may, 
they can never deprive me of my English blood 
or my Catholic religion; and there be those 
among the advisers of this thing, who shall yet 
be made to repent it!” 

When she sat once more at her desk, she wrote 
a letter to her cousin, the Duke of Guise, begin- 
ning thus—‘‘My good cousin, if God, and you 
after him, do not find means to succor your poor 
kinswoman, it is all over with me, this time.” 

She had a prophetic sense of what was about 
to follow. She begs him, for God’s sake, to try 
and save her two secretaries, declares she is 
ready to die for her religion, and will do no dis- 
honor to the race of Lorraine. She expects that” 
by poison, or in some other way, they will destroy 
her secretly, and°~she bids him have prayers 
offered for her, and her remains carried away 
and buried in holy ground—her body to be 
placed with that of her mother, at Rheims, and 
her heart with King Francis, her sometime hus- 
band. She also conjures him, and Mendoza, the 
Spanish ambassador, to remember her poor deso- 
late friends. 

On 4th of August, Babington and his young 
friends and accomplices, to the number of thirteen, 
were arrested in St. John’s Wood, to which they 
had made their escape on finding the plot was 
discovered. On the 13th, they were put upon 
their trial, and in spite of the treasonable nature 
of their baffled enterprise, they were regarded by 
the public with certain feelings of commiseration. 
The companions of Babington were inexperienced, 
generous enthusiasts like himself, who knew that 
the Queen of Scots was an oppressed woman and 
the heir of the British sceptre, and, while re- 
garding her somewhat in the light of a Saint, 





could feel their worldly ambition excited by the 
idea that they may yet expect the gratitude of a 
righted queen. With such feelings, they had 
trustfully enlisted themselves in a project, the 
difficulties of which they never stopped to consi- 
der, or took on the representations of their temp- 
ters. Babington had felt proud of his under- 
taking and his associates, and at the suggestion 
of Gifford, had a picture drawn, representing 
them all, as life-like as possible, and he himself 
in the centre—the motto of the whole being, says 
Camden, the words, ‘‘These are my comrades, 
by the same danger led.” He had been led to 
think that this representation would be sent to 
the Queen of Scots. But Walsingham had in- 
tercepted it, and sent it to Elizabeth instead. 
Prominent among the portraits of this picture, 
was that of the closest and most attached friend 
of Babington, Chidiock Titchbourne, a gentle- 
man of independent property, residing at South- 
ampton, whose fate has been distinguished from 
that of others, by a few fragments of his papers 
found by Isaac D’Israeli, among the Harleian 
manuscripts. This young man joined the con- 
spiracy of Babington, with the romantic devotion 
of Nisus accompanying Euryalus into the camp 
of their enemies, and both are remembered to- 
gether. 

Along with these youths, as they stood at the 
bar, appeared the priest Ballard, an old but dark- 
haired Jesuit. The judge who tried them was 
touched with pity for the fate of so many gallant 
young men, and cried out— 

‘¢Oh, Ballard, Ballard! what hast thou done? 
Here is a sort of brave youths, otherwise en- 
dowed with good gifts, that by thy inducements 
have been brought to utter confusion and destruc- 
tion |” 

«¢Ah, my lord,” returned the priest, ‘‘ would 
to God all the blame might rest on me, and that 
the shedding of my blood may save the lives of 
these young men!” 

They were all condemned to die. The night 
before their execution, they sent letters and 
tokens to their families and those dear to them; 
but the letter of Titchbourne to his wife, is 
the only one that has been preserved. In ex- 
pectation of his fate, he composed a few verses 
touching his own fate, two of which are as 
follows— 


‘¢ My prime of life is but a frost of cares; 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain ; 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares ; 
And all my goods is but vain hope of gain; 
The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 
And now I live, and now my life is done 
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‘‘ My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green; 
My youth is past, and yet I am but young ; 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen ; " 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun; 
And now I live, and now my life is done.”’ 


The punishment of these youthful conspirators 
was horrfle. On 20th of September, seven of 
them, including Babington, Titchbourne, and 
Ballard, were dragged to a scaffold in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The priest was the first to suffer. 
He was hanged by the neck for a few minutes, 
- and then taken down alive; after which they 
stripped him and laid him on his back, when the 
executioner came with a strong, sharp knife, and 
making a deep and ghastly cut, downward, from 
his breast-bone, pulled out his heart, that yet 
throbbed and quivered with life, and disembowel- 
ed him. Those who remembered the scene, said 
that Babington, with a pale, firm countenance, 
looked on at the operation, while poor Titch- 
bourne and the others turned away their faces 
and prayed, in concert with the prayers of the 
excited crowd and the shrieks of the women. It 
was now Babington’s turn, and when he was 
- dragged forward, he said, several times— 

‘‘ Parce mihi, Domine Jesu!” 

Titchbourne followed and spoke a few sad, but 
manly words, that have been exaggerated into a 
kind of ‘Last Speech.” They were all half- 
hanged, and then mangled on the scaffold; and 
it was said that some women went home that 
day in convulsions, and died of horror! The 
public sensation was so intense, that the others 
who suffered on the second day, were mercifully 
allowed to die before the disemboweling began. 
Such was the tragic and touching doom of the 
Babington conspiracy—true to that fate which, 
as we have seen, appeared to mark with blood- 
shed and with sorrow the path of Mary Stuart to 
the grave. But all the blood of that double con- 
spiracy was not yet shed, 

On 25th September, the Queen of Scots was 
transferred from Chartley to the larger and 
stronger Castle of Fotheringay, situated in the 
county of Northampton—the term of her pil- 
grimages. On the 6th of October, Elizabeth, 
after some hesitations, named a commission of 
forty-six persons—peers of parliament and mem- 
bers of the privy council—to judge the captive 
queen, on the charge of conspiracy; and on the 
same day wrote to the Queen of Scots to let her 
know it. A week after, Mildmay, Paulet, and 
thirty-six of the commissioners, arrived at Fo- 
theringay to give a formal notice of the trial 
which they were sent to hold. To these men 








Mary made a distinct and resolute protest against 
the right of Elizabeth to try an independent 
sovereign. Next day, Burleigh and Bromley, the 
Lord Chancellor, came before her and solemnly 
declared that if she persisted in refusing to ac- 
cept a trial, they would proceed to arraign her 
by default; and when it was farther argued that 
her refusal would tend to convince men of her 
guilt, she at last consented to appear before the 
commissioners, being especially anxious to rebut 
the charge of conspiring to kill Elizabeth. These 
arguments and protests were but repetitions of 
the old helpless pleadings of the captive at York 
and Westminster. 

On 14th October, she appeared before the com- 
mission, in the Hall of Fotheringay, and first 
placing on historic record her protest against 
Elizabeth’s jurisdiction and the assertion of her 
own regal dignity, she went on to defend herself 
with great energy and eloquence. She said her 
letters had been garbled, and demanded that the 
originals should be produced. But she demanded 
in vain. She asked to be confronted with Nau 
and Curle. In vain. She argued that the law 
was, that no one could be tried for an attempt 
against the prince’s life, except on testimony of 
two face-to-face witnesses. Bromley, the law- 
oracle of England, shuffled down this plea, and 
Burleigh, again shaking his head, looked solemn 
and inflexible. She then protested, with great 
loftiness artd solemnity, that she would not offend 
God by such a scheme of murder as she was 
charged with, for the throne of the world; and, 
turning round to the accomplished Walsingham, 
where he sat, and fixing him with her glittering 
eye, she boldly charged him with having con- 
spired her destruction and that of her san, and 
having himself got up this very plot for which 
they now tried to condemn her. To this home 
accusation, the honorable ancestor of an honora- 
ble house replied, rising and pledging his honor 
for his words, that he abhorred such acts, from 
his soul, and was perfectly innocent of the 
charges now brought against him. The men 
who sat round him, with downcast looks, knew 
how emphatically he lied! 

Next day, October 15th, the investigation was 
continued, Mary again protesting against the 
tribunal and announcing that she would address 
her solemn. appeal against it to all Christian 
princes. She was now shown copies of her let- _ 


ters to Mendoza, Morgan, Paget, Englefield and 
other Catholic malcontents, and in reply, admitted 
that, being cruelly and unwarrantably held cap- 
tive, she had tried to induce the foreign princes, hex 
relations and friends, to interfere for her rescue 
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The court was then adjourned to the Star 
Chamber at London, where the commissioners 
met on the 25th of October, and after a delibera- 
tion sentenced the Queen of Scots to death—in 
conformity with the desire of Elizabeth and her 
ministers. The English parliament—as slavish 
as any Roman senate in the days of the Ceesars— 
approved of this sentence, and humbly but im- 
portunately begged the queen to order the execu- 
tion of it, But Elizabeth, with the curious 
hypocrisy of her character, hesitated and delayed, 
and would neither say yes or no in the matter— 
her speech growing ten times more involved and 
enigmatical than ever. She asked her parlia- 
ment and people to be content ‘* with an answer 
without an answer.” Meantime she ordered 
Lord Buckhurst to proceed to Fotheringay and 
inform the Queen of Scots of the passing of the 
sentence. The latter heard the news with calm- 
ness, as if she had expected it, and then wrote a 
letter to Pope Sixtus V., which she intended as a 
confession of faith and spiritual testament. She 
declares herself a true Catholic, prays for abso- 
lution, and implores almsgiving and services for 
her soul. She also declares that if her son 
continues in the heretic faith, she makes over his 
throne to the Pope and the King of Spain. She 
concludes by warning Sixtus of a report that 
Queen Elizabeth had spies in Rome and. that 
some of the cardinals were her pensioners. 

On 23d November, Mary wrote to Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador in France, a letter of 
kindly farewell, leaving to him the diamond 
which was once Norfolk’s pledge of attachment. 
She says she has positively refused to accept the 
services of a Protestant bishop, and implores the 
prayers of all the churches of Spain. She ends 
by recommending her poor destitute servants to 
his good offices. She again writes to the Duke 
of Guise, thanking God she is to die for the 
Catholic religion by the hands of heretics, and 
earnestly commending her servants to his care. 
She wishes that her debts be discharged and an 
annual obit founded for the good of her soul; 
and sends her blessing to the family of Lorraine 
and to the children of, the duke, whom she re- 
commends to God not less than ‘‘ her own unfor- 
tunate and abused child.” She ends glorying 
in the sufferings which the race of Lorraine was 
thought worthy to undergo on behalf of the faith, 
and signs herself Queen of Scotland and Dowager 
of France. 





Mary’s courage supported her admirably in 
all these trials, though the agents of Elizabeth 
did all they could to daunt and depress her. 
One day, Sir Amyas Paulet went unceremoniously 
to her apartment and told her that her dais—or 
raised platform with a canopy—should be re- 
moved, seeing she was no longer a queen, nor 
even a living woman, properly speaking; she 
was, in effect dead, thenceforth. This was a 
rude shock to the pride of the Queen of Scots, 
and according to her wont, she spoke out loud 
and bold in protest. It was all in vain, she said; 
allin vain. She would die as she had lived 
sovereign; her royalty was not to be blotted out 
by her enemies; she would surrender it to God 
alone who knew her innocence. She did not 
recognize Elizabeth as her superior, nor her 
heretical council for judges. The power they had 
over her was the power of robbers at the corner 
of a wood over the best prince or judge on earth. 
She hoped God would show his justice, after her 
death, upon the government. “English princes 
were often murdered, and it was not strange that 
she who was of their blood, should be treated 
like Richard II. 

During this conversation Paulet, seeing that 
none of her servants offered to assist in removing 
the dais, called seven or eight of his men who 
did the work and then seated themselves in the 
room and put on their hats—as they had been 
ordered. After this they took away her billiard- 
table, saying she had no longer any need of such 
a thing. Mary then assembled all her attendants, 
repeated the protests she had uttered, and bid 
them remember and bear witness to the world of 
her words and demeanor in these trying mo- 
ments—when she should be no more. Writing 
an account of this indignity to Mendoza, she 
says she supposes they are going to convert her 
broken dais into a scaffold in the hall, and so 
finish the tragedy ; and adds, with courage, that 
she will die in a good quarrel! In the letter to 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, in which she relates 
these facts, she bids him protect her poor ser- 
vants. Again does she recommend them in the 
name of God. ‘* They have lost all in losing me; 
console them for charity. God be with you,” 
she concludes, ‘‘ and with all my servants, whom 
I leave to you like children.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mary s last letter to Elizabeth—The French and Scottish 
ambassadors protest in vain against the execution of 
the Queen of Scots—Walsingham exhorts Sir Amyas 
Paulet to put her secretly to death—Paulet refuses— 
Mary prepares for death—Her last will and testament— 
The Hall of Fotheringay—Savage theological contro- 
versy on the scaffold—Death of Mary Queen of Scots— 
Her monument. 


But as for thee, thou false woman, 
My sister and my foe, 

Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword 
That thro’ thy soul shall go. 

The weeping blood in woman’s breast 
Was never known to thee, 

Nor balm that falls on wounds of wo 
From woman’s pitying ec. BuRNs. 


Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringay. 
WoRDsWwoRTH, 


We have reached the last act of this tragic 
drama of a lifetime. On 25th November they 
allowed Mary’s almoner, Preau, to visit her. 
She secretly gaye him the several letters to her 
friends that we have quoted, and they reached 
them about a year subsequently. The sentence 
against the Queen of Scots was now widely pub- 
lished, and Henry III. of France gave his am- 
bassador Bellievré, orders to protest against it. 
But Elizabeth listened to his representations and 
remained inexorable. On 4th of December she 
made another step in this fatal business, and 
signed the sentence. On the 6th the signing was 
made public in London; whereupon bells were 
set ringing all day, windows were illuminated at 
night, and a great show of popular approval was 
made. On the evening of this day, Bellievré 
and Chateauneuf wrote to Elizabeth demanding 
delay till they should have informed Henry Til. 
of the refusal and received his reply. She let 
them know, at the end of three days, that she 
would grant twelve days for their purpose; and 
next day, gave Burleigh orders to draw up the 
warrant for the execution. 

On 19th of December, the Queen of Scots wrote 
her last letter to Elizabeth. In this, she says 
that not being allowed to write to her latterly, 
she has turned her thoughts to God, thanking 
him that she has had constancy to bear up against 
the calumnies and outrages of those who have 
had no jurisdiction over her, and that she is at 
last to die in behalf of the Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman church. She says she knows Eliza- 
beth must have at heart the honor or dishonor of 
her own blood, of a queen and the daughter of a 
king, and therefore begs for Christ’s sake that, 
after her enemies shall have sated their black 
desire for her blood, her poor desolate servants 
may be permitted to take away her dead body 








for buriai in consecrated earth, with her ancestors . 
in France and her mother, seeing that the tombs 
of the kings of Scotland have been broken and 
their churches profaned, and that she may not 
hope to repose with the ancestors of Elizabeth, 
“which,” she adds, ‘‘are also my own.” She 
begs permi&sion to send to Elizabeth with her 
last words, or before, if she pleases, a jewel she 
had once sent Mary; and also prays she may be 
allowed to send a jewel and a last farewell to her 
child, with her blessing, of which he has been 
hitherto deprived by the evil counsels of—whom? 
She is informed, she says, that Elizabeth does 
not wish to cderce her conscience nor her religion 
and is disposed to let her have a priest, and 
therefore the more strongly hopes she will not 
refuse that request—permitting at least free 
sepulture to the body when the soul will have 
left it—since while united, they never knew what 
it was to be at rest. She dies in perfect charity 
with all men, and esteems herself happy in de- 
parting from the persecution which she foresees, 
menaces the island, if God be not more truly 
revered and feared, and vanity and worldly policy 
better regulated and conducted. It may be ob- 
served that there is scarcely one of Mary’s letters 
to her rival, in which, in spite.of her extreme 
helplessness and peril, she does not use some 
language of irony, sarcasm or warning, showing 
that her spirit was ever high and unsubdued. 
In the conclusion of this letter, Mary Stuart re- 
minds Elizabeth that she too shall, one day, be 
summoned to answer for her charge, as well as 
those going before her. She signs herself, 
‘Your sister and cousin, wrongfully a prisoner, 
Marie Royne.” Instead of the initial, she puts 
her style in full. The Earl of Leicester, writing 
to one of his friends, says that Elizabeth was 
moved to tears by the perusal of this letter. 

On 27th December, M. de Bellievré, having re- 
ceived the reply of the king of France, renewed 
his protests against the execution of Mary with 
such forwardness, that Elizabeth, making a show 
of surprise at his language, requested him to put 
his terms in writing. On 29th, the messengers 
of James of Scotland—-Sir Robert Melville, the 
Master of Gray and Sir William Keith—came to 
protest likewise against the violent death of 
Mary. Melville pleaded honestly; but Gray 
coolly let Elizabeth and ber ministers know in 
private that James was so irresolute and timid 
he would never revenge the deed. He needed 
not to have said this; for Elizabeth well knew 
the young king was in the hands of her own 
agents—the reformed lords—and almost as help- 
less as his mother. This should be remembered 
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by those who think he should have raised an 
army and marched into England. He could 
hardly have raised a finger. 

These French and Scottish protests, neverthe- 
less, had a strong effect, and Llizabeth’s ministers 
were resolved to counteract it. Stafford, brother 
of the English ambassador in Francé, went one 
day with Destrappes, secretary of Chateauneuf, 
to visit a prisoner for debt in one of the London 
prisons. Remarkably enough, while they were 
there, this man made terrible proposals to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth. The result was, that, on the 
departure of Destrappes with Bellievré, he was 
arrested at Dover, and the cry ra that he was 
sharer in a dreadful plot to destroy her majesty! 
There was an agitated and huddled investigation 
in council, it was whispered Chateauneuf was 
also in the plot, and all the Protestant interests 
of the kingdom were roused into one more angry 
fit of self-defence. Then, as a matter of course, 
came a general call on the queen to hasten the 
execution of one who was considered the cause 
of all such panics and the most dangerous enemy 
of the reformation. Elizabeth now seemed to 
coquette with the solemn crisis; and exhibited 
much reluctance to sign the death warrant. She 
felt she was called on to perform an act which 
history would speak of with interest to the latest 
time, and desired that this reluctance should be 
forever remembered with the death blow. 

At last, on lst February, 1587, she made the 
fatal signature, and handing the paper to Secre- 
tary Davidson, bid him take it to Walsingham, 
saying ironically, at the same time, she feared he 
would break his heart when he saw it! This is 
the report of Davidson himself. But she also 
gave orders that the warrant should not be put 
in force till she should command it. Meantime 
a piece of atrocity was on foot, as deep as any 
other marking the life of Mary Stuart—certainly 
worse than the formal close of the tragedy. Eliza- 
beth’s ministers urged the private murder of the 
prisoner and their words are on record. On the 
above named day, Walsingham wrote a letter to 
Sir Amyas Paulet and Drury, asking them to 
spare Elizabeth the pain of assenting, by putting 
Mary to death privately. This is a part of his 
letter: ‘* We find by a speech lately made by her 
majesty that she doth note in you both a lack of 
that care and zeal for her service that she looketh 
for at your hands, in that you have not all this 
time, of yourselves, without any other provoca- 
tion, found out some way to shorten the life of 
the Scots’ queen, considering the great peril she 
is hourly subject to as long as the said queen 
shall live.” Ina postscript he prays his letter 











may be put in the fire. Paulet’s reply is on 
record and honorably preserves his fame. ‘Your 
letters of yesterday came to my hand this day. 
I would not fail according to your direction to 
return my answer with all possible speed, which 
I shall deliver unto you with great grief and 
bitterness of mind, in that I am so unhappy as 
living to see the unhappy day in which I am re- 
quired by direction of my most gracious sovye- 
reign to do an act which God and the law for- 
biddeth. My goods and life are at her majesty’s 
disposition, and I am ready to lose them the next 
morrow if it shall please her, But God forbid I 
should make so foul a shipwreck of my con- 
science, or leave so great a blot on my posterity, 
as shed blood without law or warrant.” This 
incident, with its interesting contrast of black- 
ness and brightness, is slurred over by the his- 
torians. 

Davidson says that when the queen heard of 
Paulet’s scruples, she scoffed angrily at him, and 
then gave the most palpable evidénces of disap- 
pointment. This exhibits the character of Eliza- 
beth in a very ferocious light, and, while we 
make every allowance for the foreign and domes- 
tic troubles of her reign, we must recognize it as 
the true one. Nineteen years of close confine- 
ment had failed to kill the Queen of Scots— 
Elizabeth’s junior by ten years—and the latter, 
now fifty-five years of age, must have felt that 
even, if she may escape the stroke of a Catholic 
assassin, nature herself would, at no distant 
time, make way for the next heir to the British 
throne—put Mary in her place, This thought 
was a torment. Nor was it less terrible to the 
two aristocracies—mostly Protestant—of North 
and. South Britain. Those murder-thoughts of 
Elizabeth and her counsellors were suited to the 
state of the time and the policy hitherto so hos- 
tile to the Queen of Scots. But, as we have said, 
the historians in general slur them all over. 

The council now, desirous of moving at once 
to their end, sent letters patent to the Earls of 
Kent and Shrewsbury, ordering the execution of 
the prisoner. This document was signed by 
Burleigh, Leicester, Walsingham, F. Knollys, 
Derby, C. Hatton, Hundson, C. Howard and 
Davidson. 

On 16th January, the Scottish ambassadors 
had their last interview with Elizabeth, who bid 
them tell James she had held the crown on his 
head since he was born, and warn him to beware 
of breaking the alliance between them. When 
they asked for a delay of fifteen days—of a 
week—she answered, ‘‘Not for an hour!’ and 
so turned from them. On 26th January, James 
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wrote a very earnest letter to Elizabeth praying 
for the life of his mother, and arguing that princes 
should not outrage each other in thut way. He 
appealed to her princely pity, and said if his 
messengers held language different from his, 
they were imposters. He feared the underhand 
dealings of Gray. Butit was allin vain. Eliza- 
beth was inexorable. 

On 4th of February, Beale, Secretary of the 
Council, was despatched to the Castle of Fother- 
ingay, bearing the death-warrant; and the 7th 
was the last day Mary Stuart spent in this world. 
She was calmly prepared to die; but she still 
had some slight hope that Elizabeth would not 
proceed to the last terrible extremity. She cer- 
tainly did not expect so soon a summons. 

On the morning of the last mentioned day 
there was a great stir in Fotheringay; for, the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent arrived with their 
men-at-arms, and whispers ran through the castle 
that there was an army of 2,000 horsemen in the 
neighborhood» The queen soon heard all this, 
and something told her that some fearful intelli- 
gence awaited her. When, at seven o’clock that 
evening, her trembling attendants heard a step in 
the corridor followed by a slight knock at the 
door of her apartment, every heart there either 
swooned or trembled at the sound—except one. 
A servant was sent at once to demand the cause, 
and saw a gentleman who announced himself as 
Mr. Beale, and asked to see the queen. The 
servant stated she was just going to bed and had 
taken off her mantle.- But the secretary stepped 
in, saying it was necessary he should see her. 


When Mary heard this she called for the mantle 


again, and then ordered them to open her cham- 
ber door and bid the messenger come in. 

With an assumption of composure which he 
found it difficult to maintain, Beale entered the 
room and found himself face to face with the 
Queen of Scots. Her women. were somewhat 
behind her, as with one hand on her toilette-table 
and the other on her heart, as if to calm it, she 
stoodwith her eyes fixed upon his face, waiting 
. till he should speak. He bowed with great 
reverence, and began in a low voice, to say he 
could well haye desired some other had to an- 
nounee his tidings, which were of a heavy and 
painful nature, after which h»> thus spoke his 
errand: 

‘¢Madame, I have to admonish yog that you 
hold yourself ready to suffer the execution of 
your sentence, at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Mary calmly folded her hands looked up for a 
moment and replied : 








‘I thank God there will soon be an end of all 
the miseries my enemies have compelled me to 
endure, ever since I have been a prisoner evilly 
entreated by the Queen of England, without hav- 
ing ever injured her. I am innocent of their 
charges against me, and that God knoweth. 
Seeing I must die a violent death, I speak openly, 
having no hope from the hatred and cruelty of 
your queen’s nature, and rejoicing that I shall 
be delivered from the persecution of herself and 
her councillors. But God’s will be done.” Hay- 
ing said this she became silent—her tears rolling 
down her cheeks. : ' 

Her men servants were now crowding round 
the door and into the room, and the women at 
last began to shriek and wring their hands, while 
Beale bowed and withdrew. After having wept 
for a few moments with her captive household, 
the Queen of Scots rose, dried her tears and bid 
them all be calm,-adding she must now work 
while yet time was left. She sent a servant with 
a short note to her almoner Preau, who was in 
the castle; but who she was told would not be 
allowed to attend her in her last moments. It 
was as follows: ‘‘I have combated for my reli- 
gion against the consolation of heretics. You 
will understand from Bourgoin.and others that I 
have made a confession of the faith. I have 
asked to have you, to make my confession and 
receive the sacrament, But this has been cruelly 
refused. I must therefore confess my sins in a 
general way, imploring you in God’s name to 
pray and watch with me this night for the satis- 
fying of my sins, and send me your absolution. 
I will try to see you in their presence, and, if it 
is permitted, I will kneel and ask your benedic- 
tion. Advise me of the proper prayers for the 
night and the morning, for the time is short. I 
recommend you, as well as the rest; your bene- 
fices shall be assured to you, and I will commend 
you to the King of France. I will send youa 
last little token.” 

All that night Mary either sat ata desk wri: 
ting, or knelt down in prayer. She wrote her will 
with rapidity, and with the less difficulty that 
her dispositions were, of course, already resolved 
on. This testament was irregular, but she hoped 
it would have effect. In it she made a profession 
of the faith—and asked service for her soul in 
Paris and in Rheims; also a yearly obit for the 
same, fof ever. She left a legacy to Curle; but 
not to Nau, unless he could make it appear 
he had not betrayed her. She expressed doubts 
of the fidelity of both her secretaries. She left 
legacies to her physician, to Elizabeth Curle, 
Sebastian Paiges and his little daughter, and to 
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her French servants; she also left sums to the 
hospitals of Rheims and Paris. She femembered 
the Archbishop of Glasgow and other friends, and 
ordered that her furniture should be sold in Lon- 
don to defray the expenses of her servants on 
their way to France. She recommended Marie 
Paiges, her god-daughter, to the Duchess of 
Guise, and Mlle. Mobray to her aunt, St. Pierre. 
In a memorandum she asks the King of France 
to pay her French dowry for a year longer, that 
the wages and life-pensions of her poor servants 
be made good. She recommends Didier, an old 
officer of her household, and requests for Preau 
some benefice, in which he may spend the rest of 
his days and pray for her soul’s repose. 

Mary also wrote a letter to her son giving him 
her blessing, and bidding him remember and pro- 
tect all her friends and servants; and this James 
did religiously, while he lived. .«She also wrote to 
Henry III., commending her servants to his pro- 
tection, and imploring the prayers of the church 
for a queen, styled Very Christian and dying 
Catholic, shorn of all her earthly possessions. 

Toward morning she resied a little on her 
couch, and then, getting up, conversed freely with 
her weeping attendants. It was nearly 8 o’clock 
of the fatal 8th of February, 1587, and she was 
still busy with her pen, when Beale and Paulet 
knocked at her door. Bourgoin went out and 
begged for half an hour’s respite—which was 
granted. He then prevailed on the Queen of 
Scots to take a glass-of wine and a morsel of 
bread; after which she sunk on her knees in 
prayer. A louder knocking soon announced the 
impatience of Elizabeth’s officers; whereupon 
Mary rose, and moying toward the door, told 
them she was ready. Then turning to Melville 
and her servants, she bid them follow her—fear- 
ful of suffering in some secret manner, As they 
all passed out, it was not observed that her 
favorite little dog went with them, as he crept as 
close as possible to the feet of his mistress. 

After nearly twenty years imprisonment Mary 
Stuart was at last to be released by Elizabeth. 
Those twenty years had made many sad changes 
in her person, and as she now stood, few could 
have recognized in her the enchanting queen of 
the Tuileries and Holyrood. She appeared cor- 
pulent and round-shouldered—doubtless from 
her habit of stooping over her embroidery—her 
face was fat and broad, her chin doubl@, and she 
wore borrowed hair—which was the fashion of 
the time. An eye-witness of the scene who thus 
describes her, says her eyes were hazel. On her 
head she had a dressing ofslawn, edged with 
bone-lace, a pomander-chaitand an Agnus Dei 





about her neck, a crucifix in her hand, and, at 
her girdle, a string of beads with a silver crogs 
at the end of it. A veil of lawn, bowed out with 
wire and edged with bone-lace, was fastened to 
her caul. Her gown was of black painted satin, 
with a train and long sleeves to the ground, set 
with acorn buttons of jet trimmed with pearl, 
and short sleeves of satin, cut over a pair of 
sleeves of purple velvet. Her kirtle was of 
figured black satin, and her petticoat skirts of 
crimson velvet; her shoes were of Spanish leather 
with the rough side out, her gaiters were: green 
silk, her netherstocks worsted-colored watchet, 
clocked with silver, and, next her leg, a pair of 
Jersey hose. All this personal description, from 
the pen of one employed by Burleigh, was very 
probably made to meet the eye of Elizabeth; and 
it is quoted to show that Mary was, to the last, 
resolved to bear some of the outward and visible 
signs of her royal dignity and Catholic profession, . 
before the eyes of men. 

Coming forth, she saluted Paulet and Beale 
with a dignified courtesy. At that moment, her 
house-steward, Andrew Melville, brother of Sir 
James, knelt before her, wringing his hands, 
while tears ran down his face, and exclaiming: 

‘Ah, madam, wo the day! Never was more 
unhappy man than I must be, reporting in Scct- 
land what my eyes are doomed to see this day.” 

Mary, whose tears were also flowing, said: 

‘¢Do not lament, good Melville, that my trou- 
bles are about to end. All the world is but 
vanity, and hath more sorrows than an ocean of 
tears may bewail. Carry this message from me, 
and say I died a woman, true to my religion as 
befitted the Queen of Scotland and of France. 
But God forgive them that have thirsted for my 
blood as the hart thirsteth for the water-brooks. 
Commend me to my dear son, and say I have 
done nothing to prejudice his throne and right.” 
Here she wept afresh, and stooping down and 
kissing her servant on the cheek, exclaimed: 
‘¢ Farewell, Melville, pray for . thy. mistress and 
queen.” It will be observed thatshe always. i 
sisted on her rank, and her pertinac 
matter was usually ridiculed by Burk dy 
called her ‘the Queen of the Castle.” =~. ie 

Mary now turned to the lords who stoodjround 
her, and addressing Paulet, said firmly: 

‘‘T will entreat you, Sieur Paulet, to say to 
the Queen of England, my sister, that she and 
those of her council have put on me the most 
unjust judgment that was ever given in thig realm 
and all Christendom”—she raised her voice and 
hand as she spoke—‘‘ and I hold it for certainty 
that the judgment of God will follow her so 
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strictly that her own conscience will accuse her 
all her life, and God, after her death, with my 
innocence; and thus I fearlessly give up my 
spirit into His hands!” The loftiness and emo- 
tion with which the Queen of Scots uttered these 
solemn words greatly affected her servants, and 
seemed to confound many of the commissioners, 

She new made request for her servants and 
that they might have leave to take away what- 
ever she had given them, and be sent into their 
own country with good treatment. Sir Amyas 
Paulet, bowing his head, replied he could answer 
these requests would be complied with. 

‘¢ And now,” she went on, “let these my ser- 
vyants’ pass with me to the hall, that they may 
report to all the world how I died like a true 
Catholic princess !” 

‘*Madam,” said the Earl of Kent, sternly, see- 
ing the other lords hesitated, ‘‘ that cannot be 
granted. They would be troublesome to your 
grace with speeches and other behavior. If such 
an access may be allowed, they would not stick 
to put some trumpery in practice, if it were but 
the dipping their han Ikerchiefs in your grace’s 
blood whereof it were unmeet of us to give allow- 
ance.” 

‘¢ My lord,” cried the Queen of Scots, in reply 
to this savage speech, ‘‘I will give you my 
word—though it be but a dead woman’s word— 
(referring sarcastically to their own saying) that 
they will not do as you have said. Alas, poor 
souls! it would do them good to bid their mis- 
tress farewell; and surely, surely, my lords, 
your mistress, being a maiden queen, would not, 
for womanhood’s sake, that I should die without 
the presence of some femaleattendant. It is not 
such a great favor methinks,” added she with 
bitterness, ‘‘even if asked by a meaner woman 
than the Queen of Scotland.” 

The lords, shrugging their shoulders, then be- 
gan to discuss the matter; after which Paulet 
shook his head; whereupon Mary, who dreaded 
a refusal, cried out passionately, with tears in her 
eyes: + - 

‘‘Tam the kinswoman of your queen; I am 
descended of the blood royal of Henry VII. Do 
ye not know this? Ihave been a married queen 
of France, and I am the anointed Queen of Scot- 
land. Is this forgotten here? Am I to be need- 
lessly outraged in the last moments of my life ?”’ 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, touched with the re- 
merbrance of their former relations, now held a 
parley withthe rest, and afterwards said she had 
permission to take six persons with her into the 
hall. On this, she chose two chamber woman, 
her physician, Melville, an apothecary and an 





old man—this last, very probably, the almoner 
Preau, who does not seem to have been recog- 
nized. With these around her, and bowing her 
head, the queen followed Paulet, crucifix in hand, 
into the great hall; wearing a pale but firm 
countenance. Shesaw a platform ten feet square 
raised two feet from the floor, covered with a 
black cloth and railed in; she also saw a black 
curtain stretched across part of it, and round the 
hall the people of the neighborhood numbering 
some 200 or 800 persons. She was supported to 
the platform, and, a chair being brought, she sat 
down, the Earl of Kent on her right, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury on her left, and the rest of the 
officials and attendants ranged outside the rail- 
ing. Mary again glanced at the dark curtain, 
and was conscious of something dreadful con- 
cealed behind it. In front of it, however, there 
was one more bitter trial awaiting her. 

Mr. Beale, clerk of the council, stood up and 
read the commission, to which the queen listened 
with an air of indifference, as if it did not concern 
her at all, and kept repeating at intervals some 
verses from the psalms in Latin. After this, 
at a signal from the Earl of Kent, Fletcher, Dean 
of Peterborough, standing outside the rails, 
opened his book and began to exhort her: 

‘‘ Madam, the queen’s most excellent majesty 
(whom God long preserve!) having, notwith- 
standing the just sentence pronounced on you 
for your many trespasses against her, a tender 
care for your soul, it is my duty to beseech you, 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ, to consider these 
three things—” aif 

‘“‘Mr. Dean,” interrupted Mary, raising her 
crucifix—she knew English’ sufficiently to under- 
stand him, but her own language was always 
French. Mr. Dean!” 

The Dean went on resolutely— . 

‘First, your past state and transitory glory; 

‘¢ Second, your present condition ; 

‘¢ Third, your state to come, either in—” 

‘* My lords, my lords,” cried the Queen im- 
ploringly, ‘‘say to him that I will not trouble 
him—I do not want to listen to him !” 

“For the first,” went on the Dean, “let me 
speak to your grace with David the king; forget 
yourself and your own people, your father’s 
house, your natural birth, your regal and princely 
dignity, so shall the King of kings have pleasure 
in your spiritual beauty—” 

Here the queen, who had been trying to check 
the preacher, rose from her seat and called out 
to him: ate * 

‘Mr. Dean, I en lestly beseech ye not to 
trouble yourself, nor trouble me; for know you, 
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and all present,’’ and she raised her voice, ‘ that 
I am settled in the ancient Catholic and Roman 
religion, and in defence of it, by God’s grace, I 
mean to spend my blood!” 

The Dean of Peterborough seemed checked for 
a moment; but he still persisted. He had got 
strict orders, and Peterborough had a bishopric. 

‘* Madam,” said he, ‘‘ change the opinions you 
hold and repent of your former wickedness. (It 
is to be observed that all this scene is reported 
by Burleigh’s own scribe.) Settle your faith 
only on this ground, that in Christ Jesus you 
hope to be saved,” 

Again and again did the Queen of Scots cry 
out, and, as she spoke, groans and sobs were 
heard from the spot where her servants stood. 

‘*Be hushed!” exclaimed the Earl of Kent in 
a loud voice, rising and looking round the hall. 
And in the silence the pleading voice was again 
heard, 

‘Good Mr. Dean, trouble not yourself about 
this matter; for I was born in this religion, I 
have lived in this religion, and I am resolved to 
die in this religion!” She spoke with great em- 
phasis, and pressed the crucifix to her lips. 

There was now a pause. The earls conferred 
with the Dean and one another, and then the 
Earl of Kent said: 

‘*Madam, if ye be so uncomfortable to hear 
the exhortation, we will pray for your grace with 
Mr. Dean, that your mind may be lightened with 
the true knowledge of God and his word.” 

‘*My lords,” once more cried the persecuted 
and,resolute woman, ‘if you will pray with me 
I will from my heart thank ye; but to join with 
you in your manner who are not of my religion, 
it were a sin, and I will not.” Nothing could 
divert or quell her resolution to baffle those who 
were bent upon throwing doubt upon her dying 
professions of faith. 

The earls looked perplexed for a moment; but 
Kent, with a darkening brow, turned to the dean 
and requested him to go on: 

“‘Say on, Mr. Dean, and whatever ye think 
good else.” 

The Dean accordingly knelt and began a long 
prayer, beginning, ‘‘O, most gracious God and 
merciful Father,” when a scene took place 
the like of which was probably never witnessed 
at any other execution on record. It was in 
complete accordance with the other strange inci- 
dents of Mary’s life—and doubtless not the least 
trying and terrible of them all. No sooner had 
the Dean conimenced his prayer—which Bur- 
leigh’s reporter has given in full—than she 
opened the Latin book she held in her hand and 
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began to go through the Catholic office—making 
use of her Agnus Dei, crucifix, beads, (‘super- 
stitious trumpery,” as the reporter terms them, ) 
and speaking out, as if she did not hear anything 
but her own voice, or see anything but the book. 
She spoke very fast, in an agitated tone, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks. As the long 
Protestant supplication went on, the Queen of 
Scots, in the midst of her devotions, ‘‘ with over 
much weeping and mourning, slipt off her stool, 
and, kneeling presently, said divers other Latin 
prayers.” After this she rose, and, as the Dean 
still continued, went on with her own service, 
and then, quitting her seat, knelt again and be- 
gan to pray in imperfect English. She was 
heard to pray for the afflicted church of Christ 
and the end of her own troubles; for her son 
and for the queen, that God would forgive her 
her sins and the sins of those who counselled her; 
she forgave all her enemies, those ‘‘who had so 
long thirsted for her blood.” She then went on 
to repeat the Litany of the saints in Latin, ask- 
ing their intercession; after which she kissed 
the crucifix and prayed: ‘‘Even as thy arms, 0 
Christ, were spread upon the cross, so receive 
me into thy arms of mercy!” 

As Mary uttered this, she turned, and with a 
sense of thankfulness, beheld the apparition of 
two executioners. The voice of the Dean of 
Peterbororgh was heard no more. In that last 
struggle of her life, against the ascendancy of 
Elizabeth, she had certainly come off the con- 
queror, and her last moments were now beyond 
the reach of calumny. She gazed on the dread- 
ful apparatus, revealed by the removal of the 
screen, and saw two men in sable garments 
standing beside a block draped in black cloth. 
Her two woman who had sat behind her, now 
came to her, weeping convulsively and appearing 
as if they wished to turn her eyes from such a 
sight. She immediately prepared to put off her 
robes; and the executioners, coming forward, 
knelt and asked her forgiveness, which she 
granted with a cheerful voice. Her women tak- 
ing off her mantle, the men offered to assist, and 
one of them took the Agnus Dei from her neck. 
But she laid hold of it with an impatient gesture, 
saying it was for one of her servants, and fhat he 
should have money instead. She made herself 
ready with a kind of gladness, and smiling, put 
on again a pair of sleeves which the fellows had 
pulled off. 

“I never had in my life,” she said, looking 
round, ‘‘such grooms to make me unready, nor 
even put off my clothes before such company.” 

The Queen of Scots now stood before the crowd 
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present, stript nearly to her petticoat and kirtle. 
In spite of her efforts, she looked so much dis- 
tressed, that her women burst out into a great 
and pitiful shrieking, lamenting and crossing 
themselves, while murmurs and groans in the 
gallery, showed the agitated feelings of the 
spectators. 


‘‘Do not cry! I have prayed and promised for’ 


you!” cried the queen, raising her hand; ‘cry 
not, but pray for me.” 

She then kissed the women, and turning to 
Melville and the rest, crossed them in the air 
with her hand, bidding them to pray for her to 
the last. 

Mary Paiges now took a Corpus Christi cloth, 
folded it three-corner-wise, kissed it, and putting 
it reverently over the face of the queen, pinned 
it to the back of the caul. Having done this, she 
looked round her with a shudder, till the execu- 
tioners moved herself and her companion off the 
platform. The headsman then took his axe from 
a case, and lifting it, drew near the queen. She 
had been placed by the other man in a kneeling 
attitude before the block, and so remained, ex- 
pecting, says the Sieur du Bois Guilbert, that 
her head would be struck off with a sword, as in 
France. But the man stooping and whispering, 
laid her.throat on the block. He then grasped 
both her hands behind her back to keep her 
steady—and the heavy hatchet was seen to raise 
and fall! The blow did not kill the queen; the 
executioner struck another, and the head was 
severed from the trunk, in the midst of a groan 
of horror, broken by the wailing cry of some of 
the women. 

Lifting up the bleeding head, the executioner 
cried out, ‘‘God save the queen!” As hespoke, 
the lawn dressing fell from it, and the hair of Mary 
Stuart, pollel short, appeared as gray as if she 
had reached the age of seventy. Her features 
were altered, and her lips were observed to stir for 
several seconds after decapitation. The weird 
of Nostradamus was fulfilled. 

‘So perish all her majesty’s enemies!” re- 
sponded the Dean of Peterborough. 

‘‘Such end come to the queen’s and the Gos- 
pel’s enemies !’”’ added the Earl of Kent. 

The executioners now began to busy themselves 
about the body, and one of them, says the re- 
porter, plucking at the queen’s garter, disturbed 
the little dog which had followed its mistress to 
the hall, and had remained near her, unnoticed in 
the confusion. When they tried to drive it away 
from the corse, it would not go, but went and laid 
down between the head and the trunk—“‘a thing 
much noted!” It was at last carried away by 
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the queen’s women. The executioners were not 
permitted to take anything belonging to the dead. 
The head was decently attached to the body, and 
the laiter embalmed by surgeons; after which 
it was inclosed in two strong coffins, and locked 
up in a retired room of the castle. 

Thus closed the life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which, in the space of about forty-four years, 
included more variety of incident and catastro- 
phe than perhaps any other on historic record ; 
and with her sunk the Catholic monarchy of 
Scotland. 

On 14th February, Elizabeth wrote a letter to 
James, in which she expresses the dolor over- 
whelming her mind for ‘‘that miserable acci- 
dent,” which, ‘‘contrary to her meaning,” had 
befallen! James, she said, had not a truer 
friend in the world than herself, and she advised 
him to listen to the explanation of her envoy, 
Lord Hundson. As for James, he was powerless, 
as has been said. But the base efforts of his 
schoolmaster, Buchanan, were in vain. He al- 
ways loved his mother’s memory, and cherished 
all her friends. 

For nearly six months after the death of their 
mistress, the servants of Mary were kept at Fo- 
theringay. On Sunday morning, 30th of July, 
the warden of the castle was aware of a body of 
mounted men, with the royal cognizances, ap- 
proaching the gate; and loudly announced the 
expected escort which was to’carry away the 
remains of the dead queen to Peterborough. 
Bearing the orders of Elizabeth, Dethick, princi- 
pal Garter King of Arms, with five heralds and 
forty horsemen, brought a royal coach, drawn by 
four horses, draped with black, in the manner of 
a hearse, and bearing Scottish escutchgons and 
pennons. In a little time, the body was borne 
down, in its two heavy coffins, and placed on the 
chariot. Then, all things being in readiness, 
the heralds put on their tabards, at nightfall, and 
with lighted torches, walked bareheaded with the 
hearse, toward the Cathedral-town of Peter- 
borough, surrounded by the escort of horse, and 
accompanied by all Mary’s servants. In the 
gray dawn of Monday morning, this extraordi- 
nary funeral entered the cathedral, where, with 
respectful ceremony, the body was temporarily 
placed in a vault. 

Next day, August Ist, took place the solemn 
pageant of Mary’s burial. For this purpose Eli- 
zabeth had sent down to Peterborough several of 
her lords, ladies, and church dignitaries, and or- 
dered that the Countess of Bedford should repre- 
sent herself. In the hall of the Bishop’s Palace, 
accordingly, a grand feudal procession was form- 
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ed, the countess at the head of it, while, among 
other blazonries, eight bannerols were borne 
along by knights, representing, by armorial 
bearings, the marriage alliances of Scotland, 
from King Robert down to the Lord Darnley— 
Francis II. being included; but the cognizance 
of Hepburn, Duke of Orkney, was not shown. 
The noble company having reached the cathe- 
dral choir, the hearse was moved into the midst, 
covered with velvet and gold escutcheons, and 
blazoned with royal crowns; after which the 
Bishop of Lincoln rose and preached a funeral 
sermon. ‘The poor inhabitant below” was now 
silent; her shrill, courageous protest could no 
longer interrupt the service she could not respect. 
After the service came the deep rolling of the 
organ; then offerings and other grave mum- 
meries, according to the strange, funereal whim 
of the all-controlling Elizabeth. The coffin was 
then laid in its vault, the Protestant service for 
the dead read over it—by way of neutralizing as 
much as possible the Catholic odor in which 
Mary had died—and the corse left to its deep re- 
pose within the old minster walls of Peterborough. 
The historic reader knows how Elizabeth bid 
the world farewell—fifteen years subsequently. 
Remorse seems to have saddened and distracted 
her latter days; and, for some time before her 





death, she was wont to be on the ground, sup- 
ported by palliasses and pillows—a stern-faced, 
woful, inappeasable old woman of seventy. Per- 
haps the spectres of Mary and Essex were for- 
ever before her eye. To the end, she refused to 
name a successor—baffling all inquiries by enig- 
matical words. Being near the last moment, she 
would only say, with a ghastly snap, “I will 
have no rascal to come after me!”—making, 
about the same time, a gesture with her hands 
above her head. Then, allowing them all to 
make out what they could, from such intimations, 
she turned grimly to the wall, and passed away, 
leaving her character behind her—a puzzle to 
posterity. 

Mary Stuart’s dust rested in the Peterborough 
vault for a quarter of a century. In 1612, 
James VI. removed it to Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, where he had 
prepared two noble tombs—one to hold his mo- 
ther’s remains, the other those of Elizabeth; and 
they are still admired by every visitor to that 
beautiful little sanctuary. On Mary’s tomb, her 
figure, finely carved in marble, reposes under an 
entablature and canopy. The monument is ela- 
borately wrought, and lies in the south aisle; 
that of her old inexorable enemy rests in the 
north aisle, a few feet away. 





THE BRIDAL. 


BY HENRY 8. CORNWALL. 


I WATCHED the glad procession cross the green, 
When lad and lass came tripping through the dells; 
I heard the happy sound of minster bells, 

With choral songs between. 

Through the broadly vaulted dome 
The gilded organs rolled 
Delightful modulations manifold— 
Till all at once, the children said, ‘‘ they come! 
Place flowers,’’ they said, 
‘‘ Upon her head— 
With ivy from the dingle side, 
And early roses, crown the bride— 
For fairer bride was never wed !”’ 
Along the middle aisle they came, 
He full of niatly majesty, the pride 
‘Of all the town; she moving by his side 
Sedately, with a little flame 
Of sweetest bashfulness upon her cheek, 
-And drooping eyelids meek ; 
Her heart beneath her snowy vest, 
Rocking the white rose on her breast 
So tenderly—so tenderly, 
That one might almost long to be 





Rocked with it into rosy rest! 
What time before the shrine they stood, 
The nuptial music ceased ; . 
All, save a passionate, low interlude, 
That tremblingly decreased 
To a soft whisper trickling down the keys, 
Involving snatches of old melodies, 
Until the vow was taken— 
And from the Heavens above, 
Perpetual benediction supplicated 
On them the wedded, worthy-mated, 
Bold-hearted Youth and everlasting Love! 
Then with impetuous exultation shaken, 
Smooth organ choral rose again sublime, 
And all the deep bells swung in chime, 
And jarred the air with joy’s delicious madness! 
Again the children shouted in new gladness— 
‘¢ Twine fiowers,’’ they said, 
‘‘ About her head— 
With myrtle from the mountain side, 
And double blushing roses, crown the bride— 
For fairer bride was never wed” 





















































WOMAN 


We were recently obliged, for our sins we pre- 
sume, to wade through an absurd book called the 
“City of the Crescent,” in which an interesting 
subject was so utterly spoiled by the mode of 
treatment and the clumsy admixture of truth and 
fiction, that we determined to take the first op- 
portunity to try and rectify the erroneous impres- 
sions which it might produce upon our readers, 

We generally form a very incorrect idea of the 
condition of woman in Turkey. If they do not 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as their 
more fortunate sisters in Europe, and if their 
religion allows certain inequalities between them 
and man, which are daily diminishing, still, on 
the other hand, it is not true that the are reduced 
to the condition of servants, or possess no other 
rights than those granted them by the passing 
caprice of their master. In truth, the part 
played by the wife in Mussulman society, does 
not essentially differ from what it was for seve- 
ral centuries in Christian Europe. Without re- 
ferring to the middle ages, when a husband was 

-permitted to beat his wife, and even wound her, 

‘‘provided that the wound did not go beyond an 
honest correction,” let us only go back for two 
centuries, to the period when Moliére was wri- 
ting, and remember the exhortations of Arnolphe 
to Agnes. We shall find them not a whit less 
severe than those prescribed by custom and the 
Koran in Turkey. The wife is bound to implicit 
obedience and subordination; she remains stand- 
ing in the presence of her husband, serves him 
at table, arid salutes him at parting with the 
titles of Agha, Effendi, or Tchelebi. On the 
other hand, she enjoys a sovereign rule in the 
harem. She has the sole management of the 
household, brings up the children, and exercises 
a strict surveillance over the servants and slaves. 
As examples of polygamy are extremely rare, 
either through the legal restrictions applied to 
the exercise of the privilege, or through the 
changes effected in morals, she asserts her autho- 
rity uncontrolled. Even in a contrary case, her 
rights remain intact, as the law obliges the man 
who marries several wives, to give each a sepa- 
rate apartment, with a ménage proportioned to 
his means and the family of his wife. 

The wife is not obliged to undertake any labors 
beyond the direction of the household. She en- 
gages in no trade; those employments which, 
among ourselves, are the exclusive property of 
women, are in Turkey undertaken by the men. 
Men keep laundries and embroidery shops; men, 
again, make the antaris and feredgis. Sewing 
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and shirt-making are generally done by Jews and 
Armenians, and the harem slaves go and fetch 
the work when finished. Thus then, the exist- 
ence of woman in Turkey is entirely internal and 
domestic. Her part within the house is consi- 
derable. Without, itis a nullity. She only gazes 
on the external world; or, if she approaches it, it 
is without mixing in it. Still tradition, manners, 
education, all prepare women betimes for this spe- 
cies of life. Betrothed generally when three or 
four years of age, married at twelve or thirteen, 
they pass from their mother’s harem into that of 
their husband, resigned beforehand to a constraint 
which custom has rendered easy to them. The 
marriage is arranged between the parents without 
the knowledge of the young people. The latter 
are not even present at the ceremony; some- 
times the husband appears among the witnesses, 
but the part he plays is quite passive. The pa- 
rents or guardians stipulate in the name and 
with the consent of the betrothed, and draw up 
the contract in the presence of the Imam and 
the witnesses. The marriage receives no reli- 
gious consecration. The Imam does not make 
his appearance as priest, but as a civil magis- 
trate. He inscribes in his register the statement 
of the marriage, with the conditions agreed on by 
the various parties; the witnesses affix their 
seals, which serve instead of signature, and the 
connubial tie is formed by this simple inscription. 

In Turkey, the husband dowers the wife; and, 
as we have said, must supply a separate estab- 
lishment for each wife. So many wives, so many 


dowries must be furnished, so many suites of . 


apartments, with their befitting furniture, car- 
riages, servants, slaves, etc. Hence itis not so 
easy as may be supposed for the children of the 


Prophet to enjoy the latitude of the law. Few ° 


among them are rich enough to permit themselves 
the luxury of four wives; and those who could 
have four, finding that one is quite enough, the 
result is that cases of polygamy are very unfre- 
quent in Turkey. The Osmanli, too poor to 
marry, buys a slave, who serves him at once as 
a wife and servant, and in this conforms with the 
text of the law—‘“The man who is not rich 
enough to marry honorable and believing women, 
will take slaves who are believers.” If children 
are born to him, he has the power of legitimating 


them, and this act entails, on his death, the en- 


franchisement of the mother, nor can she be sold 
or given away in the interval. 
There is nothing more simple or barren in in- 
cidents than a Turkish marriage. This is nearly 
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what takes place: Esmé has reached her twelfth 
summer—she has been betrothed since her fourth 
year to Bekir, who is now eighteen; it is time 
for them to be united. Bekir does not know 
Esmé, or at least, he has quite forgotten her fea- 
tures since the time when she came, a child, to 
visit his mother. Esmé, on her side, has retained 
a still more confused notion of Bekir; for this 
reason she begs her mother, before renewing the 
contract, to let her see once again his features. 
The mother consents, and one day, when Bekir is 
visiting his future papa-in-law, Esmé looks in 
from behind a lattice. 
to know the person who is to be his wife. His 
mother has repeatedly praised her beauty; but 
can he believe her, when her heart is set on this 
marriage? He therefore applies to some skillful 
and discreet old woman, generally a Jewess, 
whom he requests to make her way, by some 
pretext, into Esmé’s harem, that she may see her 
and observe her closely. The ambassadress re- 
turns the next day or so, and does not fail to draw 
the most enticing portrait of the lady she has 
seen; a moon of beauty, teeth like pearls, eyes 
resembling two stars, the eyebrows two rainbows. 
Bekir thanks God and the Prophet; then he pours 
into the hands of the duenna a handful of bech- 
liqs, and sends his future wife baskets or vases 
filled with flowers, fruit, and confectionery. 

The offering which we call the corbeille de noces, 
follows immediately on the signature of the con- 
tract. This corbeille consists chiefly of dresses 
and jewelry, with the addition of a looking-glass, 
and a pair of embroidered bath clogs. This pre- 
sent is de rigueur. Bekir receives in return linen 
and towels, embroidered in gold, silver, or silk. 
The members of the two families also interchange 
presents. Several days, frequently weeks, inter- 
vene between the signature of the contract and 
the celebration of the marriage. The time is 
employed by Bekir in the payment of the dowry ; 
by the parents of the lady in getting her trous- 
seau and wedding apparel in readiness. 

The wedding lasts four days, from Monday 
morning to sunset on Thursday. The first night 
of the nuptials is fixed for that day, which is 
considered more propitious than the others, be- 
cause of the conception of Mahomed. The wed- 
ding festivities in both houses are kept up by the 
men and women separate. They principally con- 
sist in banquets, the intervals being filled up with 
coffee, sherbet, confectionery, perfumes, and 
pipes. A grave hilarity presides over these 
meetings, which are enlivened at times by bands 
of jugglers and story-tellers. Relations and 
friends are invited to pass alternate days in the 


Bekir is also impatient | 





two houses, and the long and wide sofas which 
adorn the selamlik and harem serve as beds for 
the guests by night. Each day is distinguished 
by a different ceremony. On Tuesday the lady’s 
trousseau is carried in great state from her resi- 
dence to that of her husband. On Wednesday 
evening she is taken to the bath, to which cere- 
mony all the poor women in the quarter are in- 
vited, They, on arriving, deposit their ragged 
clothes in the first room, and find on quitting the 
bath a new dress, with a sum of money propor- 
tioned to the rank and fortune of the husband. 
In Turkey, charity is universal. On the next 
day, in the afternoon, the lady, accompanied by: 
her mother, sisters, and servants, leaves her 
dwelling for that of her husband. The relations 
of both the families are assembled, the men in 
the selamlik, the women in the harem. The re- 
joicings, which are kept up till nightfall, termi- 
nate inasupper. At the hour of the fifth Namaz, 
the husband, after kissing the hand of his father, 
his uncles, his elder brothers, glides mysteriously 
into the harem, where Esmé is awaiting him, 
seated on a sofa, her head covered with a veil. 
On seeing her husband, she rises, ‘and while he 
is trying to take her hand, she raises his and 
kisses it, in token of submission. Bekir is pre- 
paring to raise the mysterious veil, but the un- 
lucky old woman is still seated motionless in a 
corner, like a statue in its niche. The old wo- 
man is thrust out, after scme feigned reluctance, 
and the wife appears for the first time before the 
delighted eyes of her husband. 

But the lady is not always good-looking. An 
old effendi, very rich and very ugly, took unto 
himself a wife. The day after the marriage, the 
wife asked him to select those of her relations to 
whom she might show herself unveiled. 

‘‘Show your face to whom you like,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ only hide it from me!” 

‘¢‘ Bear with my ugliness,” said the wife. 

‘¢T have not sufficient patience for that.” 

‘¢ Ah!” she replied, ‘‘yet you ought to have a 
good stock of that, as you have endured all your 
life the frightful nose I see before me.” 

The life of the women within the harem is 
monotonous, it must be confessed, and the occu- 
pation they find will not fill up their leisure 
hours. They do not read; they are poor musi- 
cians, and are not fond of needle-work. Dress- 
ing, bathing, playing at school-girls’ games, such 
as blindman’s buff, going from one room to the 
other, receiving visits round the tandour, are their 
most important avocations. The tandour is & 
species of square table, under which is placed # 
mangal, and it is then covered with one or two 
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large carpets to maintain a gentle and regular 
heat. It is usually in a corner of the sofa; the 
Turkish women spend three parts of the day 
seated round it, and having the covering raised 
on their knees. These tandours are a very plea- 
sant and useful invention, and the use of them 
has passed from the Turkish houses to the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Europeans residing in Turkey. 
But the favorite pastime of the Turkish ladies 
is bathing. The custom is obligatory on the 
Friday of each week; but on the other days it 
forms the staple amusement of the harem. Every 
house above the common rank has one or more 
bathing-rooms, luxuriously decorated. Others 
go to the public baths, where they have their 
meals brought, and frequently remain there half 
the day. 

It is quite a mistake to believe that women in 
Turkey are devoted to imprisonment, as they 
were in ancient society, or even in our middle 
ages. The severity of the harem differs greatly 
from that of the gyneceum, or of the feudal cas- 
tle. The streets of Constantinople are filled with 
women, some on foot, others in carriages, who are 
either going to pay visits, or to the bath, or to 
the bazaar. But you, rarely see a woman alone, 
unless she belongs to the lower classes. When 
the -wife of a pacha or effendi goes out for an 
airing, the whole harem accompanies her. The 
place of rendezvous, which varies according to 
the season and the day of the week, is generally 
a kiosk, a promontory on the sea shore, or a 
picturesque spot near one of the villages border- 
ing the two banks of the Bosphorus, and forming 
the suburbs of Constantinople; for instance, the 
European Sweet Waters, Jener Bagtchi, Buyuk- 
déré, or the Valley of the Sultan. On leaving the 
caique or araba, the servants lay on the ground 
carpets, on which the ladies seat themselves in a 
circle. If there is a great concourse of visitors, 
a lattice, like those seen on the exterior of the 
windows, is put up before the party, as an in- 
creased precaution, The harems thus camp in a 
successive row. Kavasses, appointed to main- 
tain good order, walk through the intervening 
epaces, and keep indiscreet persons at a distance. 
At a few paces off, beneath a plane tree, a Cah- 
vedji has established his perambulating apparatus 
and furnishes the promenaders with excellent 
coffee at twenty paras the cup, including a glass 
of water and the necessary chibouque. Sellers 
of sherbets, the chekerdjis, players of instru- 
ments, Greek and Armenian dancers, occupy the 
remainder of the space, or walk about among the 
groups. Sometimes strolling comedians give re- 
presentations; these are scenes, or rather impro- 





vised dialogues, like the commedie dell’ arte in 
Italy. Turkish woman are very fond of these 
scenes, which the actors accompany with gestures 
and pantomime, whose broadness is not at all 
repulsive to the ears and eyes accustomed to the 
coarseness of the Karaguez. When the perform- 
ance is over they return to their favorite amuse- 
ments: some regard themselves in small circular 
mirrors set. in gold or silver; others tinge the 
ends of their nails with henna; others, again, 
with the amber mouthpiece of the long jasmin 
pipe-stick held lightly between their lips, their 
heads slightly bending on one side, remain mo- 
tionless, and enjoy the delights of the Kef. 

Such is the usual life of the Turkish and Ar- 
menian women; for the customs of the two na- 
tions present, in this respect, a great degree of 
analogy. It is the same uniformity, the same 
regular and monotonous succession of toil and 
pleasure, the same vacuum, and the same ennui, 
we might say, if ennui could afflict beings almost 
entirely destitute of ideas, who have seen nothing, 
read nothing, compared nothing, whose mind 
never outsteps the narrow circle of sensual appe- 
tites and domestic affections, and who, once these 
wants are satisfied, live like the plants, on air, 
light and sunshine. 

The absence of intellectual life to be remarked 
among Turkish women, the effect of an utterly 
sensual education, the very constraint in which 
they live, might be supposed to develop among 
them a propensity for gallantry, and give birth 
to a multitute of intrigues and romantic adven- 
tures. Nothing, however, is more rare, and this 
is the reason. The Turks, in their relation to 
the harem, display the most scrupulous delicacy. 
Such is the idea of sanctity which they attach 
even to the word, that uttering it is a sacrilege. 
At the present day, among the old Osmanli, it is 
contrary to the rules of good society to ask any 
one about the welfare of his harem: themselves, 
in those very rare cases, when they are obliged 
to allude to their wives or daughters, employ 
metaphorical expressions, and evince extreme 
care in the avoidance of the actual word. Thus, 
when a father wishes to announce the birth of a 
daughter, he will say ‘‘a veiled one has been 
given unto me: a mucafir (guest) has entered 
beneath my roof,” We find among the ancient 
Greeks traces of this refined susceptibility as re- 
gards women. Among them, even to praise 
women was a species of moral brand, ‘The 
virtuous woman,” says Thucydides, “is one who 
is never mentioned, either for good or evil.” 
How could an Osmanli hit on the idea of making 
love to women not belonging to his harem? 
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He even avoids looking at those he meets in the 
street. Melling, architect to the Sultana Kha- 
didgé, sister of Sultan Selim, relates that he had 
free access to the harem of that princess, and 
that he talked with her women unveiled, while 
the officers of the palace who accompanied him 
only addressed them with downcast eyes or 
averted faces. With the Turks, ‘‘videre est 
habere,”’ in the truest sense of the word. 
Whether the women think on this subject like 
their husbands is quite a different thing. Many 
among them would not be very vexed to be spo- 
ken of, even if it were in bad terms. Virtuous, 
in spite of their teeth, it is not the fear of the 
sin that restrains them, but the occasion which 
they want. All conspires, besides, to preserve 
the honor of families: the severity of the law, 
which punishes with death the adulteress and 
her accomplice; the urban police, vigilant guar- 
dians of morality; the very structure of the 
houses. Thus, there are no windows looking on 
the streets, no Spanish balconies; the windows 
are few, and carefully grated; and the garden 
where the women walk is not commanded by any 
neighboring window. If the walls are too low, 
planks are raised vertically upon them, convert- 
ing the gardens into veritable pounds. Thus, 
then, the question of the virtue of the woman 
becomes a branch of architecture. Nor must we 
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forget the muezzin, who, from the summit of the 
minar, which he ascends four times daily to an- 
nounce the hour of prayer, can see into all the 
adjoining houses and gardens. There is no tuft 
of trees too dense for his watchful eye. But 
the muezzin is the avenger, and not the accom- 
plice of immorality. One day one of them per- 
ceived in an adjoining house the wife of a rich 
and powerful Agha entering secretly a kiosque, 
in which she had given a rendezvous to a young 
Armenian baker. Incapable of mastering his 
indignation, he denounced the sacrilege of which 
he was witness by mixing up with the formula 
of the Ezan the anathema against the faithless 
wife and the Ghiaur, her accomplice. All the 
quarter was up in arms. The neighbors col- 
lected, the women yelled, the dogs barked; at 
last the kavasses burst into the house, and gave 
over the two criminals to the justice of the Cadi. 

We are bound to add, in conclusion, that we 
are indebted for the greater portion of these de- 
tails to a very amusing work by Ubicini, called 
‘*La Turquie Actuelle,” which has recently ap- 
peared in Paris, and gives most trustworthy 
accounts of the Turkish people—a nation which 
deserves a thorough study, from the possible 
fact that it will speedily be enumerated among 
the list of the lost peoples of Europe.— Bentley's 
Miscellany. 
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Nigut on the waters! In the far heavens burning, 
Rank after rank, the stars light up the deep; 
The dreamy moonlight into silver turning, 
That crimson which the waves since sunset keep. 


Among the gardens, on the sea shore glimmer 
The love-lamp and the fire-fly’s vagrant spark : 

And the white face of that untiring swimmer, 
The water-lily, shines out in the dark. 


Night after night, and summer after summer, 
Nature her golden gifts thus renders up ; 
Sun and wind play the painter and perfumer, 

The red wine bubbles in the festive cup. 


GAETA. 


TOMBS ON THE SEA SHORE. 


BY M. O’NEILL FERNEY. 


O, Life, what wouldst thou be, but that thine end has Hope.—t. £. L. 


: Everything in this lovely world remaineth 


The same, the self-same as it used to be; 


Yon heaven from its rich lustre never varieth ; 


Change comes on nothing, save, O man, on thee! 


| We move like shadows o’er this land of Faerie ; 


We darken for an hour the sunny earth ; 


| We come and pass away; the worn and weary 


Lay down their heads, to wait their second birth. 


| Those moonlit bowers conceal the broken hearted— 


The roses cover the funereal urn— 


Go to the marble stone of the departed 


And read, “ All dust must unto dust return.” 









THE TWO MENDICANTS OF VALENCIA. 


BY JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 


CHAPTER I. 

One beautiful summer’s evening a mendicant, 
who had been plying his vocation in one of the 
villages in the environs of Valencia, had arrived 
on his return within half a mile of that city, 
when his attention was attracted by the aspect 
of a house, situated on the banks of the Guade- 
lorai, It was brilliantly illuminated, and from 
the windows, which were all open, with the 
jalousies drawa up, came sounds of joyous music. 
The mansion, which rose amidst a wilderness of 
ferdure, was surrounded by lovely gardens, filled 
with a profusion of beautiful flowers and bou- 
quets of orange, citron and other oriental trees. 
A broad avenue, bordered by shrubs, terminated 
in a grove of palms, forming a shady retreat 
from the heat of the day. These charming 
grounds, which were only separated from the 
water by a low laurel hedge, were profusely 
ornamented with statues, fountains and cool 
grottos. 

Finding the door open, Pedro, the beggar ven- 
tured to enter, and, creeping along the hedge, 
which was some distance from the house, stopped 
where he had a full view of the interior of the 
large and magnificent saloon, from which the 
sounds of revelry proceeded. The walls of this 
superb apartment were tapestried with garlands 
of beautiful blossoms, and the reflection of count- 
less wax tapers threw a softened light over a 
numerous and fashionable assemblage, dressed 
in the costume of the time of Philip IV. Among 
the ladies there were many of great beauty, with 
their dark flashing eyes, their fine glossy hair 
sparkling with jewels, and tall and elegant forms. 
But there was one young girl among them, whose 
beauty was so remarkable that the whole com- 
pany pronounced her the queen of the féte. 
Donna Julia was the daughter of Donna Isabella 
del Marcos, a widow lady, who, having been left 
with three daughters and a fortune, had sacri- 
ficed her two eldest children by forcing them to 
the veil. The youngest had been sought in mar- 
riage by a young cavalier of good family and 
fortune, named Don Rinaldo de Guzman. Her 
proud and ambitious mother had, without con- 
sulting her daughter’s inclinations, accepted this 
brilliant offer. The festival of this night was in 
honor of their bridal, and the ceremony was to 
be performed by mianight. 

Julia looked very lovely in her wedding dress, 





which was entirely of white. Her hair was con- 
fined by a superb band of diamonds, and a snowy 
veil, which fastened to the back of her head, 
added to the grace of her appearance. In no 
part of Spain are the women more celebrated for 
their beauty than in the kingdom of Valencia; 
and the softness and salubrity of the climate is 
supposed to exert a powerful influence on their 
persons. 

Along the whole extent of the villa ran a broad 
stone terrace, trellised over with orange, jasmine 
and other beautiful trees, A sparkling marble 
fountain rose in the middle, whose clear and 
refreshing water kept this charming spot always 
cool and pleasant. As Pedro, lying at his ease 
on the rich verdure, contemplated the gay scene 
before him, a voice near him whispered oll 

‘‘Comrade, what brings you here ?” 

“‘T might reply by asking you the same ques- 
tion,” answered Pedro to Diego, the new comer. 

‘*T came to satisfy my curiosity. I had heard 
that Donna Julia was to be married this night; 
and, as I understood that the wedding was to 
take place at Donna Isabella’s country house, I 
threw my wallet over my shoulder, and came to 
have a look at the bridegroom.” 

Diego, who was a good specimen of a Spanish 
beggar, had occupied a niche in the porch of the 
church of Notre Dame ever since his boyhood, a 
post which was hereditary in his family. As he 
was speaking, Julia approached the open win- 
dow, in order to escape the close air of the danc- 
ing room. By her side stood a tall and handsome 
man. 

«That is the intended bridegroom,” said 
Diego, ‘‘ who is now speaking to Donna Julia.” 

‘¢ Do you know her, then,” said Pedro. 

‘¢ Yes,” returned the other, ‘but, by our lady, 
that is not the countenance of the man she 
loves.” 

‘¢What can you know about the matter,” cried 
Pedro. 

‘If you will have patience to listen, I will tell 
you a tale of love which will answer all your 
questions.” 

‘¢ Good,” said Pedro, ‘‘I am ready.” 

The soft serenity of the night, the purity of 
the heavens, studded with a thousand golden 
stars, gave a charm to this romantic spot, which 
was not unfelt by the mendicants; and, under 
the influence, Diego began his story :— 
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‘Donna Isabella del Marcos attends mass 
regularly at the church of Our Lady. She is 
always accompanied by Donna Julia, whom she 
guards with the most jealous care. ‘She often 
speaks kindly to me, and the young lady never 
fails to place a real in my hat. Her extreme 
beauty drew the attention of every cavalier who 
passed her on herroad. One morning I observed 
a gentleman, whom I had seen many times be- 
fore, follow the two ladies at a respectful dis- 
tance. When he saw them enter the church, he 
crossed over to where I was standing, and, beck- 
oning me apart, said, af the same time showing 
me a gold piece and a letter :— 

‘*¢This money shall be yours, providing you 
contrive to place this note in the hands of the 
young lady who has entered the church.’ 

“The stranger so took me by surprise, and 
spoke with such an air of authority, that I was 
unable to refuse. When, therefore, Julia came 
out agajn, I managed, when the Argus eyes of 
the mother were turned another way, to fulfil 
my commission. ,I, afterwards, out of curiosity, 
made many inquiries about him, but could never 
learn either his name or rank: After this morn- 
ing I had often the same office to perform. 

‘¢ About this time, Donna Isabella had occasion 
to leave Valencia for a short time. Her daugh- 
ter came to attend mass as usual; but was now 
accompanied by a duenna. This person, who 
was very old and devout, paid very little atten- 
tion to her charge, but kept her eyes constantly 
fixed on her book. The stranger, when informed 
of the absence of the mother, ventured to enter 
the church, and soon made a personal acquaint- 
ance with the young lady. From that time the 
letters ceased; the lovers had, no doubt, found 
some other means of communication. At the 
end of a fortnight, Donna Isabella returned, and 
a short time after, the young cavalier suddenly 
disappeared. 

‘“‘A visible change soon took place in. the 
young lady’s looks. She became pale and sad, 
and I often surprised her in tears. Affairs went 
on in this way for some time, when, on Sunday 
morning, on entering his pulpit, the priest pub- 
lished in a loud voice the banns of marriage be- 
tween Don Rinaldo de Guzman and Donna Julia 
del Marcos. 

‘¢T, of course, imagined that the young lady 
was going to marry the dashing stranger who 
had sent her the letters; but the next time I saw 
her, as she put the real into my hand, she said 
in a troubled voice— 

“**My friend, pray for me, 
happy.’ 


I am very un- 





‘“‘ Having ascertained that the wedding was to 
take place at Donna Isabella’s country house, I 
came here to see what f could; but by the hair 
of the holy Madalene, she is going to marry the 
wrong person.” 

‘That remains to be seen,” said a deep voice, 
which seemed to proceed from the laurel grove, 
and, at the same time, a tall figure, wrapped in 
an ample cloak and wearing a sombrero, which 
completely shaded his countenance, stepped for- 
ward, and desiring Diego to follow him, retired to 
a group of trees a short distance off. 

‘* Friend,” said the gentleman to the mendi- 
cant, “you have already served me faithfully. 
Have you the courage to carry this letter to 
Donna Julia and deliver it to her without wit- 
nesses ?” F 

Diego, making the sign of the cross, took the 
note and walked over in the direction of the 
house. The dancing still continued in the saloon. 
Numerous couples stepped gracefully in the gay 
bolero or the spirited fandango, striking at inter- 
vals their light castanets. Julia feeling fatigued 
had left the dancers and was looking out on the 
night. The perfumed breeze fanned her cheeks 
which were flushed by some powerful emotion. 
It was plain that, under a mask of gayety, she 
was a prey to a bitter sorrow. Her lips trem- 
bled and her eyes were fixed on vacancy. But 
she was not allowed long to remain alone; Don 
Rinaldo joined her, with his countenance beam- 
ing with happiness. Taking her hand, he for 
the first time ventured to speak of love; for 
Donna Isabella, fearing that her daughter might 
betray her feelings, had never allowed her to be 


alone with her lover. His passionate words were 


listened to in silence by Julia, but found no echo 
in her heart. All was silence in the grounds; 
the lovely moon poured a flood of light over the 
whole scene; the night was so calm that scarcely 
a breeze stirred the leaves. Julia trembled with 
emotion. ‘On such a night as this,” murmured 
she, ‘Lorenzo pledged his vows to me in the 
palm-grove, and received mine in return.” 

The remembrance of these happy meetings and 
her present situation, on the eve of becoming the 
wife of a man for whom she had no affection, 
weighed heavily on her spirits. . She felt she was 
going to commit a heavy sin. As she thus 
mused, a shudder passed through her frame; 
Rinaldo perceiving it, said— 

“You are not well, my love. The heat of the 
roém fatigues you: let us leave this gay assem- 
bly The water is beautiful, we can walk on the 
terrace or descend into the garden; and we shall 
be alone,” added he, pressing her hand. 
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These tender ‘expressions only increased her | 
distress; but at that moment a shadow passed 
the windew, and a whining voice cried out: 

«‘ Charity, good lady, for a poor Christian.” 

Julia knowing his voice and suspecting his 
errand, appeared ready to faint. Don Rinaldo, 
thinking the beggar had alarmed her— 

‘That miserable wretch has frightened you: 
I will have him kicked into the road. How did 
he get in?” 

Recovering herself by a powerful cffort she re- 
plied— 

‘‘My mother has given him leave to enter; 
she knows the man.” 

The beggar now approached nearer, and again 
repeated his vociferations. Julia leaning over 
the balcony, as if to give him money, received 
the letter. Retiring a little apart she read the 
words: 

‘¢ Are you going to break the solemn engage- 
ment which has passed between us? Before I 
can believe in such treason I must hear it from 
your own lips. Meet me immediately in the 
palm-grove. Leave that hollow scene, and re- 
turn to him to whom you have vowed eternal 
fidelity.” 

Diego, who had retired, returned to his hiding 
place. In a few minutes he saw a woman, 
dressed in white with her veil floating behind 
her, glide stealthily under the trees and take the 
direction of the palm-grove. The mendicant, 
who was very curious, crawled on his hands and 
knees after her, and arriyed just in time to see 
Donna Julia received in the arms of the tall 
stranger. After a few moments of silent emo- 
tion, Lorenzo, placing the agitated girl on a 
flowery bank, and kneeling beside her, whis- 
pered— 

«¢A noble Spaniard never breaks his vow. I 
am ready to marry you in the morning.” 

‘¢It is too late,” faltered Julia, “this is my 
bridal festival; but,’’ continued she, “‘ why did 
you disappear so suddenly without explaining the 
cause of your absence?” 

‘‘My father,” returned Lorenzo, ‘* whose se- 
verity of character I have before explained to 
you, suddenly arrived on the morning after I last 
saw you and obliged me immediately to accom- 
pany him to Madrid. I dared not tell him of my 
engagement as he would never, I am afraid, have 
forgiven a misalliance, as he would have termed 
it. But on arriving yesterday at this city, ac- 
companied by my father, the first news I heard 
was of your intended marriage. Overwhelmed 
by despair, I have been hovering about this spot 





in the hopes of seeing you; and should no doubt 


have entered the saloon, had I not fortunately 
encountered Diego. But,” continued the excited 
young man, his voice growing louder and louder, 
*‘T am here to carry you off in defiance of my 
rival.” 

Julia, interrupting him, inquired why he had 
not applied to her mother. ‘I have,” said she, 
in a tremulous tone, “thrown myself at her feet 
and pleaded against this marriage. I have told 
her that I have not a heart to bestow; but,” 
added she, with a slight touch of indignation, 
*¢ when asked the name and rank of my lover, I 
was obliged to be silent. You have so shrouded 
yourself in mystery that I had nothing to explain. 
My mother, overwhelming me with reproaches, 
immediately named my wedding-day. I am to 
be married at midnight.” 

‘You shall never accomplish this treachery,” 
cried her lover; ‘I will tear you from his arms, 
even at the foot of the altar. If you wish to 
prevent bloodshed, you must follow me.” 

‘¢T will never follow you,” said Julia, in a firm 
voice, “but as your wife. In that character, I 
am content to live in obscurity—work for you, 
and if necessary, share your misery—but I will 
not dishonor myself by becoming your mistress.” 

‘¢ By the honor of a gentleman, I will wed you; 
but we must keep our union a secret for a short 
time. Iam my father’s only child, and we must 
trust to time to soften his resentment. I will 
place you immediately with an old lady, with 
whom I lodged when I first became acquainted 
with you. But time presses—the music has 
ceased, you will be missed.” 

Just as he finished speaking, a murmur of 
voices was heard; and when the mother, fol- 
lowed by her friends, entered the palm grove in 
search of her child, all that remained of the 
lovely Julia was her diamond band and her bridal 
veil. 

Donna Isabella, who had witnessed the sacri- 
fice of her two eldest children without shedding 
a tear, uttered bitter lamentations at the disap- 
pearance of her for whom she had anticipated so 


brilliant a future. Don Rinaldo left the house 


immediately; as his passion was but a passing 
fancy, he was soon consoled. 

' When all the guests had departed, Donna Isa~ 
bella, who, too late, saw the error she had com- 
mitted, sent for her confessor, Father Antonio, 
who was a bigot and, inaccessible to all human 
sympathyfexercised a powerful influence in the 


family of Donna Isabella. It was by his persua- 


sion she had placed her daughters in a convent 
and was very angry when he learnt her project 
for marrying her youngest child. This priest 
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was past the middle age, but his face had not | 
that calm serenity which is the sure accompani- | 


ment of a well spent life. On the contrary, his 
was a countenance on which the worst passions 
had left their indelible stamp. He was tall and 
meagre in person, his forehead was wrinkled, 
and his eyes had a sinister and unpleasant ex- 
pression. On learning the cause of his hasty 
summons, he overwhelmed the unhappy mother 
with reproaches, and told her she had brought 
this disgrace on herself, by not following his 
counsels. The priests in Spain at this period 
were so much feared, that no one attempted to 
dispute their will; Donna Isabella, therefore, 
listened to the invectives of Father Antonio with- 
out attempting to justify herself. 

‘¢T must be allowed,” said the obdurate priest; 
‘*to act in this matter for you. I will seek your 


daughter and place her in a convent, where, by | 


prayer and penitence, she may expiate her 
crime.” 

In vain Donna Isabella interceded for her lost 
daughter. He was deaf to her prayers, and 
threatened her with the horrors of the inquisition 
if she dared to interfere. Taking leave of her, 
in a cold and severe voice, he stalked out of the 
house on his errand of vengeance. 





CHAPTER II, 


Lorenzo was early at the church of Our Lady, 
in search of Diego, whom he found at his usual 
post. The first thing he did was to inqure if he 
knew a discreet priest who, for a reward, would 
consent to perform the wedding ceremony at 
midnight that evening. , After reflecting a mo- 
ment, the mendicant replied that he thought he 
did know of such & one, who lived at the convent 
of the Dominicans, situated about half a mile up 
the walk of the , on the other side of the 
river. The stranger desired him to arrange the 
matter as soon as possible, and when he had done 
so, to meet him under the wall of the bishop’s 
palace at nightfall. 

‘«‘ But,” said the cunning beggar, ‘‘on whose 
part am I to make the bargain.” 

‘‘On mine, returned he, at the same time 
showing him a card, which he had kept carefully 
concealed in his hand. 

Diego started, but making no remark, went 
immediately to perform his commission. 

During the conversation between Diego and 
the stranger, Pedro, who was standing near, 
without being able to make out a single word, 
was very jealous that his comrade should enjoy 
all this good luck. No sooner did the young 





man depart, than he determined to fathom the 
mystery, and followed him # a distance until he 
saw him enter the bishop’s palace, the doors of 
which, like the churches, were besieged by beg- 
gars—real beggars, gay, well-fed, but covered 
with rags of all colors. Approaching one of the 
fraternity, he asked how trade flourished in that 
neighborhood. 

‘**Oh!” returned he; ‘‘we have been quite in 
luck the last day or two. The Duke of Sidonia 
has arrived here, on a visit to the bishop, and 
has ordered plenty of bread and handsful of reals 
to be distributed.” 

‘*Is the Duke accompanied by any one of his 
family ?” inquired Pedro. 

‘* Yes; his only son is with him; he is alsoa 
brave cavalier, and does not pass us empty- 
handed; that was he who entered the palace just 
before you spoke to me.” 

‘¢The murder is out ;”” muttered he to himself; 
‘‘T may make something of this.” 

After exchanging a few more words with the 
beggar, Pedro went off at a rapid rate in the 
direction of the church of Our Lady. Diego, 
who had just returned from his expedition, was 
already there. Being more crafty-minded than 
his friend, it was not long before Pedro contrived 
to learn the whole story. He immediately went 
to the palace, and informing the Duke of the 
projected marriage, lost no time in searching out 
Father Antonio for the same purpose. He was 
well rewarded for his treachery. 

After Julia had been taken from her mother’s 
house, she had been conducted by Lorenzo to the 
lady with whom he had formerly lodged. This 
person had no suspicion of his rank. He had so 
well preserved his incognito, that she believed 
him to be the son of a rich merchant who had 
affairs to transact in Valencia. Julia, who now 
knew the name of her lover, was aware that she 
had acted imprudently in leaving her home with 
a stranger, but she knew she would soon be for- 
given when she returned as the wife of the only 
son of the Duke of Sidonia. 

As soon as the shades of night had veiled the 
city in darkness, Lorenzo flew to his expectant 
bride, whom he found kneeling before a crucifix, 
looking pale but strikingly lovely. She still 
wore her white dress, but her veil had been re- 
placed by a black silk mantle. Lorenzo, em- 
bracing her, said— 

‘‘Everything is prepared, and I am come to 
conduct you to the church.” 

Diego, who had been punctual to the rendez- 
vous, had found the priest, and had gone on.be- 





fore to await their coming. In a short time 
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Lorenzo and Julia, accompanied by the landlady, 
were on their way to the chapel. 

The road they had to traverse to reach the con- 
vent of the Dominicans, was a delightful one, be- 
ing adorned on both sides by orange, citron, palm 
and other beautiful trees. On either, side were 
stone seats, placed there for the convenience of 
travelers; and a broad carriage road ran through 
the middle; and the banks of the numerous 
canals, which intersected the country for the 
purposes of irrigation, were rich with golden 
flowers. The night was beautiful, and silence 
had succeeded to the busy hum of the city. All 
was tranquil as the party passed the stone bridge, 
which led over the river, and their walk was 
cheered by the song of the nightingale and the 
soft murmuring of the water. When they arrived 
at the convent, which was hidden in a grove of 
tall trees, they found the door open, the priest 
ready, and Diego in attendance. 

When Julia entered the church, she was seized 
with o superstitious terror. The figures of the 
saints, half hid in gloom, looked like so many 
phantoms. Mysterious voices, which sounded 
like words of warning, seemed to float in the air. 
Supported by her lover, she approached the altar, 
which was dimly lighted by one wax taper. She 
knelt by the side of Lorenzo, and the witnesses 
being placed, the ceremony was about to begin, 
when the doors were forcibly burst open, and a 
tall majestic-looking personage entered, followed 
by a crowd of gentlemen. He walked up to Lo- 
renzo, and, in a severe tone of voice, desired hina 
to leave the church immediately, and follow him. 
His son, who was dreadfully agitated, said— 

“Sir, I cannot follow you. I am bound in 
honor to keep my promise; and having taken 
this young lady from her family, I must marry 
her.” 

At these words, the duke, casting a contemptu- 
ous look on Julia, who had not yet risen from her 
knees, said— 

“If you do not know how to guard your own 
honor, I must do it for you, and prevent you 
forming an alliance which can only bring dis- 
grace on your family.” 

At these insulting words, Julia rose, and ap- 
proaching the angry father, cried, in an agitated 
voice— 

‘Sir, although I have no fortune, my father 
was a gentleman;” then, turning to the spot 
where Lorenzo was standing, she added, in a fal- 
tering voice, ‘‘a noble Spaniard never breaks his 


word.” 
The lover, casting a mournful look at her, and 


an appealing one at his father, was about to seize 








Julia in his arms, and rush out of the church, 
when the duke, fearing for the consequences, gave 
a signal; his friends stepped forward, and forci- 
bly dragging Julia away, surrounded the young 
man, and before he was aware of their intentions, 
drew him outside, where a carriage was in wait- 
ing, and almost lifting him into it, they drove 
rapidly away. é' 

When the unhappy girl saw herself deserted by 
all, with the exception of the mendicant and the 
old lady, the priest having fled on the first alarm, 
she fainted. On recovering her senses, she saw 
standing before her a form that made her trem- 
ble. Father Antonio had followed the duke’s 
party to the convent, gnd had been an unseen 
spectator of all that had passed. In a solemn 
tone of voice, he desired her to pass into the ves- 
try and change her bridal attire for a dress more 
suiting her condition. It consisted of a dark 
woollen robe and a large mantle. Without a 
word she complied with the orders of her inexora- 
ble judge; and then, desiring her to follow him, 
he led the way to a carriage drawn by four mules, 
which stood outside; and, assisting her to mount, 
placed himself at her side, and in a few moments 
they drove off at a rapid pace. 

As the carriage entered Valencia, dawn had 
begun to appear, and shed a feeble light across 
the fleecy clouds which covered the sky; and the 
silence which followed the nocturnal movements 
of a great city had not yet ceased. Julia, struck 
by a vague presentiment, ventured to inquire of 
her sombre companion if he was conducting her 
to her mother. 

‘You have, at present, no parent,” returned 
he. ‘She refuses to interfere, and has placed 
your fate in my hands. I am conducting you to 
a convent, where you will be expected to take 
the veil, and expiate, by prayer and penitence, 
the crime you have committed.” - 

In vain the unhappy Julia tried to soften his 
stern nature. Finding her pleading of no avail, 
she, wrapping her head in her mantle, feigned to 
sleep. Father Antonio only stopped on the road 
for rest and refreshment, and hastened on till he 
reached a secluded hamlet situated a few miles 
from Madrid. 

Not far from this solitary spot rose a convent 
belonging to the order of St. Francis; but it had 
been for a long time abandoned by the monks, 
owing to the insalubrity of the air. The dark 
waters of the Tagus washed its dreary walls, and 
as the current is almost stagnant during the hot 
months of summer, it engenders the worst kind 
of malaria. The building was now occupied by 
nuns, who were often attacked by a low fever, 
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which destroyed their health, and often cost many 
of them their lives. 

To this dreary spot was Julia conducted by the 
superstitious priest, who thought he was only 
doing his duty in rescuing a soul from perdition. 
When he had arranged with the lady abhbess for 
her board, he concluded, by charging her to sub- 
ject her to the strictest discipline, and if she 
should refuse to take the veil at the end of her 
novitiate, the most rigorous methods were to be 
resorted to. 

For two years did Julia resist all the endeavors 


_ of the abbess to take the veil. Tired of her ob- 


stinacy, she tried menaces. The poor girl lost 
by degrees her health and spirits. In her de- 
spair she often contemplated the dark waters 
which flowed beneath the windows of her cell, 
but religion and her hope of ultimate escape, re- 
strained her. In spite of all efforts, the recol- 
lection of her lover pursued her everywhere. It 
rose before her in the silence of the night, fol- 
lowed her to the foot of the altar, where, instead 
of praying, she mourned over her vanished hap- 
piness. In the bosom of this holy retreat she 
carried in the depths of her heart the consuming 
fire of the most violent of human passions. From 
the first day she had entered the convent she had 
submitted to the strict rules of the order without 
a murmur; and sister Frances, as she was called 
by the abbess, was a great favorite with her com- 
panions. She wore the usual dress of a novice, 
which had not been altered for many years. It 
consisted of a white cap, with a narrow border, 
allowing part of her beautiful hair to be seen; 
over a black camlet petticoat she wore a dark 
stuff robe, and from her girdle hung a pincushion 
and a pair of scissors. 

But this grave costume could neither hide the 
elegance of her form nor the delicacy of her com- 
plexion, which, owing to her sedentary life, had 
become a little pale. From her cell, which was 
furnished with great simplicity, she had the pros- 
pect of a large garden, thickly planted with 
trees, where the nuns took their exercise. On a 
low wooden bedstead was placed a single mat- 
tress, with the usual covering. A small table, 
a crucifix, and a chair, completed the arrange- 
ments. The walls were covered with pictures 
of saints—a collection which had been made by 
the different occupiers of the chamber, and had 
been left as a legacy when death or other cause 
summoned the owners. 

One day, as Julia was returning from attend- 
ing mass, she, in passing the vestry, saw a door 
open just inside of it, belonging to a large closet. 
With a rapid glance, she observed that it con- 








tained a collection of clothes belonging to the 
different persons who had placed them there 
when they took the novice’s garb. Julia in- 
stantly conceived the idea, that if she could ob- 
tain one of those dresses, it might facilitate her 
escape. That very night she determined to try. 
Accordingly, when the convent was plunged in 
repose, Julia glided stealthily across the corridor, 
and soon reached the chapel. A single taper 
burnt on the altar, and a lighted lamp hung be- 
fore a figure of the Virgin; but the other end 
ef the church was plunged in obscurity. In the 
middle was planted a stake, to which a cord was 
attached, intended for a punishment for breach 
of discipline, the culprits being obliged to kneel 
there a given time with the cord round their 
necks, and a reversed torch in their hands. 
. Julia was soon engaged in searching among 
these spoils of vanity for a disguise which might 
suit her‘purpose. When she had taken what was 
necessary, to which she added a quantity of cord 
in order to make a ladder, she prepared to re- 
turn. The taper on the altar and the lamp in 
her hand, enabled her to perceive the figures in 





the niches, and the portraits of the saints and 


martyrs of the Seraphic order. Some parts of 
the walls were covered with paintings of the most 
striking scenes of martyrdom ; but, happily, time 
and the humidity of the place, had so destroyed 
them, that the hideous details were scarcely to 
be distinguished. As Julia cast her eyes round, 
her heart palpitated, and she sighed deeply. 
Her mind wandered to the night when she had 
been conducted to the church of the Dominicans. 

‘¢ How I have suffered since,”” murmured she, 
as, on tiptoe, she gained her cell. 

She had scarcely time to hide her treasures, 
when the clock struck half-past four, and in- 
stantly a confused hum was heard; all the 
doors were opened at the same time, and the 
nuns flocked to the chapel to attend morning 
prayers. 

The following night Julia spent in finishing her 
ladder, and the next was fixed for her attempted 
escape. The weather was fine, and no sound was 
heard but the distant barking of dogs. After 
assuming her disguise, Julia made a packet of 
her convent dress, and threw it, together with 
her sandals, on to a narrow neck of land which 
separated the walls of the convent from the river. 
She then threw the ladder over the window, 


| which opened outside, so as to be able to draw it 


down after her; and kneeling down and recom- 
mending herself to her Maker, she prepared for 
her perilous attempt. At this moment neither 
her head nor her heart failed her; but she had 
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not descended many yards on her frail support, | capital, which is entered by an avenue of pine 


before she turned giddy; a cold perspiration 
broke out over her; her feeble arms were almost 
paralyzed; and her strength failed her as she 
hung over the frightful abyss. Phantoms ap- 
peared flying around, and she fancied she heard 
the flapping of their wings. Her eyes closed; 
and in a few moments all would have been over, 
when suddenly she felt a support under her foot. 
The projecting sill of a window had saved her 
from certain death. After awhile, she renewed 
her efforts, and in a few seconds arrived breath- 
lessly on the ground, Her first care was to roll 
up the cord, and, attaching a stone to it, she 
threw it into the river. 

Two hours later, on finding her door closed at 
the call for matins, the abbess forced open her 
cell. On seeing the window open, she looked 
out, but instantly drew back in terror. 

‘‘ Fall on your knees, my children,” said she, 
‘and pray for the poor soul. Sister Frances 
has drowned herself.” 

Julia walked on at a rapid pace, the moon 
lighting her path. But the sun had risen high 
in the east, when she arrived at a secluded spot 
on the borders of a delightful stream. On one, 
side was a small wood carpeted with flowers, and 
completely embowered by the thickness of the 
foliage. The poor girl, exhausted hy her journey, 
lay down in the coppice and slept, cradled by the 
perfumed breeze of the morning. The wood was 
alive with deer, which bounded backward and 
forward, but did not venture to disturb the 
sleeper, who, half-hidden in her silvery bower, 
was unconscious of their presence. 

Julia had slept several hours, when she was 
startled by the sound of carriage wheels, She 
rose, and running to the roadside, saw a travel- 
ing coach approaching her at a rapid pace. 
When it came opposite to where she was stand- 
ing, she saw it cohtained a middle-aged lady and 
her maid. These persons had been visiting at a 
distant town, and were returning to Madrid. 
Seeing a young girl alone in so solitary @ spot, 
and dressed in the fashion of a beggar, twice she 
desired the postillion to stop, and beckoning Julia 
to approach, she questioned her. Clasping her 
hands and weeping bitterly, she begged the lady 
to protect her, and said she had fled from a home 
where she had been harshly treated. The lady, 
thinking so ingenuous a countenance couid not 
deceive, and pitying her forlorn position, desired 
her to enter the carriage, and said she would 
carry her to Madrid. 

The grateful girl accepted the offer; and in a 
short time the travelers came in sight of the 





trees. They alighted at a magnificent mansion 
near the Gate of the Sun. After Julia had par- 
taken of some refreshment, she was shown into 
an elegant apartment, where a bath and a change 
of linen were provided for her. In the morning, 
she was received in an elegant breakfast-room, 
which opened on a magnificent garden. 

The lady, by her kindness, soon won the con- 
fidence of her young guest. Julia told her tale, 
and was surprised to hear that the lady, who was 
a rich widow, knew Lorenzo’s family. His father 
being dead, he was now Duke of Sidonia; and, 
though abroad at present, was expected at Ma- 
drid shortly. Donna Mercida promised to write 
to Valencia, where she had a friend who would 
make inquiries about Julia’s mother. In due 
time, an answer came. Donna Isabella was 
dead. She had not survived the loss of her child 
three months. Father Antonio, who had never 
divulged the place of her retreat, was also no 
more. Donna Isabella had léft him all her pro- 
perty; but he did not live Jong to enjoy his ill- 
gotten gains. Although she had been the cause 
of her daughter’s misfortunes, the affectionate 
girl long grieved for her loss ; and Donna Mercida, 
delighted to possess so agreeable a companion, in 
order to distract her mind from her situation, 
took her with her into the gay world. They 


visited theatres, balls, and festivals; and Julia, 


who gradually recovered her spirits, was de- 
lighted with everything she saw. In this man- 
ner another year passed away. The lovely girl 
had merged into the elegant woman, She was 
tranquil, if not happy. 

One evening, Donna Mercida, accompanied by 
Julia, went to a masked ball at the house of a 
friend. On reaching the mansion, she found all 
the place in a blaze of light, and the company 
passed through rows of obsequious lacqueys. On 
entering the superb saloon, they found that most 
part of the company had arrived. The gentle- 
men wore black dominos, and the ladies were 
masked. Julia and her friend sat a little apart, 
wishing to contemplate the gay scene before they 
joined the dancers. They had not been long 
seated, before the doors were thrown open, and 
a tall domino entered, followed by a suite of gen- 
tlemen. The stranger crossed the room and re- 
mained standing, leaning against one of the pillars 
which supported the orchestra. Julia, whose 
eyes had unconsciously followed this figure, sud- 
denly grasped Donna Mercida’s arm, as if to sus- 
tain herself; and before she could detain her, 
she had left her side and was threading her way 
through the dancers. 
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When she reached the other end of the apart- 
ment, she glided behind the pillar, and whispered, 
loud enough for the stranger to hear— 

‘*A noble Spaniard never breaks his word.” 

The domino turned round, but Julia had dis- 
appeared like a’ shadow, and was seated by her 
friend before the gentleman could recover from 
his astonishment. Julia could see, from the 
place where she was sitting, that he passed ra- 
pidly backward and forward through the crowd, 
trying to get a sight of each lady’s face. Fear- 
ing to be recognized in so public a spot, she 
begged her friend to leave, after explaining her 
motive for wishing to do so. 

The remainder of the tale may be soon told. 
The Duke of Sidonia, for, of course, the reader 
is prepared to hear that it was he Julia had seen 
in the ball-room, ascertained, by making inqui- 
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ries, that a young person answering her descrip- 
tion had been for some time under Donna Mer- 
cida’s protection. In a very few days, he was 
seated by the side of her he had never forgotten. 

In a week or so, he presented the beautiful 
Julia to the fashionable world as the Duchess of 
Sidonia. Some time after, Diego, who had found 
his way to Madrid—business being slack in Va- 
lencia—presented himself at the palace of his 
former patrons. He was well received, and over- 
whelmed with presents; but he refused a post 
which was offered to him in the duke’s house- 
hold. A wandering life had become a habit, and 
he would never be able to be contented in one 
spot. He accepted the gold, but did not change 
his occupation. Pedro, the traitor, disappeared 
from the scene, and it was conjectured that he 
had joined a band of Bohemians. 








SPIRIT LONGINGS. 


(AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 
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BY A. FLOYD FRAZER. 
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I rez. within my self-consuming breast, 
Some haunting vision of the vast Unknown— 
Some power prophetic, that with strange unrest, 

Peers thro’ the curtains of th’ Empyrian zone, 
Where higher Essences pervade alone | 
Th’ unblighted realms of an Eternal Sphere;— | 
Where skies expand o’er which no storm hath blown, 
~ And airs mellifiuous float so sweetly clear, 
The Soul deplores its dust, and mourns its bondage 
here. 


In that far world, unclouded and serene, 
Are beings—shadow’d on our spirit-senso— 
More bright than those of earth have ever been, 
That dwell all deathless in the wide Immense : 
Their gorgeous home no mortal eye hath seen— 
Its pillars rise beyond the farthest star— 
Perennial flowers and fields of fadeless green— 
Lie couch’d in endless bloom; where naught can | 
- mar 
Their beauty—where no fierce conflicting passions | 
jar. 





The mind’s creations are its laws of life— 
Its latent life—expressed in living forms 
Above all mutability, and rife 
With power defiant of terrestrial storms: 
Oh, Low my longing spirit glows and warms, 
Amid the drear inclemencies of Time, 
When far beyond the pale of dread alarms, 
She views the City of her native clime, 
Whose sun-touch’d temples rise, eternal and sublime. 





And there are times, when thro’ the misty veil 
That hangs obscurely o’er yon peaceful goal, 
Some breath of love those kindly spheres exhale, 
That fills the heart, and burns into the soul: 
It is that love whose soft and fond control, 
Wed Dante’s mind to an immortal bride; 
That love which, tho’ dark billows madly roll 
And toss our bark of life, still o’er the tide, 
All pure and star-like shines; our true and earnest 
guide. 


To the ecstatic and Elysian shore, 
Where faith the heart hath wish’d—the mind hath - 
sought, « 
Exists in bright reality: sublimely more! 
The great Ineffable, with which is fraught 


| Our Inner-Life, shall there be told and taught 


To loving ones, and read by kindred eyes 
Forever; nor Change, nor Death, nor aught, 

Shall wring from breaking-hearts those gentle ties— 
The purest, deepest of our being’s mysteries. 


I often lean against these mortal bars, 
That hold my spirit in their hard embrace, 
And gazing out upon the lonesome stars, 

That burn along the solemn aisles of space— 
Long for my kindlier home; where I shall trace 
The radiant paths seraphic steps have trod, 
And meet once more—ay, fondly—face to face, 
(Beyond their cold alliance with the sod,) 

The lov’d of yore—the early lov’d of God. 
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Many years ago, (two at least,) there was an 
announcement, something to this effect, in an old 
and respectable journal :— 

‘*Passengers out of New York—so and so (in 
figures)—into New York, so and so. 

‘*Total number in one week, on one reed, 
25,3923. The largest train was on Wednesday, 
which had 669} passengers.” 

And this Wednesday, preceded the great and 
crowning Thursday of November. 

I had been reading Swedenborg’s Theological 
Fantasies, and at that time my mind was weak, 
and I was in danger of becoming an idiot, trying 
to make out what ‘‘4” a passenger might be like. 
It was in vain—and I consulted the ‘ spirits,” 
who knew no more about it than they did about 
the loss of the Atlantic, (which came in safe ;) 
then I went to a poet, (not a maker of verses,) 
who told me plainly, after a harsh preface, 
(which I may have deserved,) that it meant— 

A Child! 

I knew that the greatest men and the loveliest 
women in fashionable hotels are known as No. 
238 or No. 429, and known only in that way, but 
I did not before know that in railroad biographies 
children were expressed by the simple figures 
**}.” [thanked my friend for his information, 
and returned a wiser, if not a better man. So, 
gradualiy coming out of my weak state, by the 
judicious use of tonics, such as ‘‘Sartor,” and 
** Arnold,” and ‘*Shakspeare,” and ‘‘ Lamb,” 
and by spending days with C. D. and C. §8., I 
was able, before the year came round, to go my- 
self along the New Haven railroad, into that 
small but industrious kingdom, called Connecti- 
cut. The piety of that people is proverbial, 
but I am sure nothing strikes the traveler more 
than the ‘“‘Punkins’’—and it may well be that 
these two are its distinctive characteristics; on 
every hand they lay rich and yellow in the autumn 
fields, and load after load (of the ‘‘ punkins,”’ not 
the piety) passed me on their homeward road. 
At this point, I could tell a story about Reuben 
Choat and this rich and delicious esculent—but I 
forbear. I trust that Iam not to be the means 
of bringing any vegetable, however excellent, into 
undue notice, and that no editor will feel it ne- 
cessary to have the portrait of this one engraved 
for his frontispiece; it is mind that. we look for 
in magazines, not punkins.* 

* Spelled pompioas, etc., in books, but rere called 
plain punkins, 








Once in the state, I went straight to that little 
village, between the hill and shore, where I had 
been a tender little ‘‘}’—where I had grown to 
be almost a first-class passenger, before I was 
snatched away and pitched into a sort of whirl- 
pool, and instructed that the one thing needful, 
was money—only that—and that I was to make 
it, or become contemptible. Now, on this sub- 
ject of money-making, I could write a long and 
interesting book, and some leisure afternoon I 
will, but not now—not now. Once in the state, 
again in Mayford, a crowd of recollections came 
in upon me, and then I knew well what purpose 
that— 

‘Total number, 25,3924—had in hand.” 

They were going home to THANKSGIVING. Per- 
haps it is not safe to say the whole ‘‘dem’d 
total” were going to the places of their child- 
hood, which memory clothes only with pleasant 
things; but a very large proportion were bound 
thither to worship their household gods, and to 
enjoy the homely goods; and of the ‘ 6693,” 
there can be no doubt. Grandfathers, Grand- 
mothers, Wives, Brothers, Sisters, Uncles, Aunts, 
Cousins, Sons, Daughters, and Babies, to the 
number of 6694, each were there somewhere, to 
welcome them HomE, with that warmth which 
electrifies the mystic chain of consanguinity ; 
more than this, 669} black boys and 6694 dogs 
shouted their welcome—669} cockerels had 
crowed on 6694 dunghills, and were baked into 
a pie, and an equal number of that American 
bird, the turkey, lay on the household altars a 
rich and ready sacrifice. 


**Lavus Dro!” 


‘¢ Were there any bachelors among these home- 
ward pilgrims, Mr. Wallys?” 

Oh, my prophetic soul! there were, there were; 
but believe me, there were twice as many beat- 
ing hearts, and four times as many blushing 
cheeks and warm hands waiting them, like minis- 
tering spirits, to cure them of that disease. 

«¢ And were they cured, Mr. Wallys?” 

They were, they were, thoroughly. 

It is not necessary to say what becomes of that 
great number of blooming daughters which em- 
bellish the windows of New England houses—so, 
that but for their purity, they might be mistaken 
for harems of the faithful—for the dullest will 
understand, when I tell them that at the age of 
seventy-two, Miss Mary Ann Parmly enjoyed her 
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first love, and went a missionary to Typee on her 
wedding trip. 

When I was a child, (and it was long ago,) I 
was a member of the Episcopal Church, and took 
great pride in it, and went to church every Sun- 
day, and rather sniffed in my heart at those boys 
who went to ‘‘ meeting,” where, as I now remem- 
ber, the tops of the benches were very hard, or 
the bottom of me very soft; in those days the 
services were regular, we always knew what was 
coming next, and when the minister, in his upper 
pulpit, instead of opening his sermon and reading 
a text, opened a large paper and looked over'us, 
the congregation, as much as to say— 

‘*Now then, wake up.” 

We all did wake wide up, and, as I remember, 
I palpitated, for at first I was not sure but he 
intended to ask me, ‘‘ what is your name?” or 
some other thing from the catechism, which I 
could answer well enough, but not then. I, and 
indeed all, listened with great satisfaction as the 
clergyman rolled it out of his mouth (for he read 
it much larger than he did the bible) with its 
great and stately piety, beginning with ‘“ Procla- 
mation,” and so on through ‘crowned with 
plenty,” ‘clouds drop fatness,” ‘peace in our 
borders, and plenteousness in our palaces,” till 
he came to the end, ‘‘ By order of the Governor. 
Thomas Day, Secretary.” 

When it was done, the seniors breathed freely, 
and on the faces of us children, there played at 
least a lambent smile, though it was Sunday, and 
weinchurch. I dont think our clergyman much 
approved of this thing, for there was nothing 
about it in the Prayer Book—and so far as I 
know, our bishop had no hand in it, but for the 
sake of peace, we went in for it. Who wrote 
those Thanksgiving Proclamations, I could never 
guess, for it is evident that all through the States 
it is done by the same man, and as he has been 
doing it now for go many decades, and is not dead 
yet,.I think it may possibly be—the Wandering 
Jew; and I hope it is, for to him it may give re- 
lief. Whoever does it, has my thanks, for it is 
the signal for great enjoyment. The effect of 
this proclamation is mystic, magical, and like the 
divine air which issued from the cave at Delphi, 
it converts every woman into a Sybil, and she 
foresees the future; to her the sermon is as 
though it were not, or the sounds are the cack- 
ling of hens and the gabbling of turkeys; she 
sees them crowding about her, and hears them 
cry— 

“Pick me—pick me! I’m fat— 
Gobble, gobble, gobble.”’ 


Which the Reverend Mr, Careful might just as 











well. haye said, and sayed his beautiful round 
periods for another day. 

She sees them dressed (undressed I would call 
it, for there is not a feather on them) and lying 
fat and quiet on fheir backs, with wings folded 
and legs crossed; their heads are gone, but it 
matters not, for there is small expression in the 
head of a hen, ’tis in the side bone, as I think, one 
looks for that, and in the pope’s nose. In church 
her mind is in the great pastry; she is working 
and rolling the crust, laying in the chickens geo- 
metrically, adding pork, adding pepper, adding 
salt, pouring in the jelly juices, covering the 
broad top, on which are inscribed mystic charac- 
ters, neither Sanscrit nor Runic, and lastly, con- 
signing it to the cavernous recesses of the oven, 
now as hot as—as a furnace, at least—with some 
doubt, but with more faith. She sees it come 
forth from that, full, brown, perfected— 

A work of Art—a CHICKEN PIE. 

Again 1 say—‘‘ Laus Deo.” Children are in her 
eyes, going hither and thither with paper parcels, 
which they carry with inquiring minds and fur- 
tive fingers—for what a thin pellicle is between 
them and raisins, allspice, and cinnamon. Those 
punkins of which I spoke, now mingle with the 
piety, and rich and yellow, present new phases, 
and in the pantries, shelves of pies in every va- 
riety—apple, mince, punkins, tarts, and turn- 
overs, delight the eyes of children, and mellow 
the hearts of mothers. But generous and loving 
as those mothers are, no love is strong enough 
to induce them to cut into those cates, till the 
great Thursday comes, the day when hearts and 
homes are full, and cars are loaded. 

But the day does come, and all hope for sun- 
shine; yet, if it should be seasoned with a little 
snow, the more appetizing it is; and if it does 
even storm with wind and rain, it does no harm; 
that day cannot be spoiled—it is THanxsaiv- 
1nG! 

So it has come round—and round it does come 
every year, and it can be depended on now, and 
out have gone the dwellers in Egypt to worship, 
and there is no need to spoil the Egyptians. So 
the little church bell goes ‘‘blang,” ‘blang,” 
and sounds out over the tops of the brown houses, 
till it gets through pieces of woods and into barn- 
yards, and surprises the cock and hens, because 
it is Thursday; for, religiously as they have 
been raised, they cant understand that. Surprises 
too the farmer’s boys, who have been so long 
polishing their heads, that now they must hurry 
up the horse and wagon, which they do, and in 
they come rattling to the green—and out of the 
houses the people go in arm and hand, and no- 
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body is in those houses but some Aunt Susan and 
a large turkey. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this ‘‘ Peculiar 
Institution,’ that ministers are not bound to 
preach the Gospel on that day—and they don’t. 
They preach about polities, or schools, or war, 
or Jerusalem, or drunkenness, or Passmore Wil- 
liamson, or good roads; indeed, they go skylark- 
ing off without any text, and preach about what 
they are interested in, and say what they really 
mean, and have a hearty good time. Theology 
stands a poor chance that day. For my part, I 
wonder that more ministers do not die sudden 
deaths. Only one vent in a whole year, must re- 
sult in explosions, one would think, and that they 
must die painfully, as it is said a sculptor does, 
‘‘who makes faces and busts;” while the truth 
is, as statistics show, that they are the longest- 
lived of any class. I dont understand it. 

Nobody goes to sleep during Thanksgiving-day- 
sermons, and that too is a fact to ponder on. 

There are, or there were people who despised 
the body, and thought it was-somehow wrong to 
havea good time here; by some such theory of 
compensation as this they lived, viz.: ‘The 
more you suffer here, the more you will enjoy 
somewhere else.” Now I am not the man to say, 
‘‘enjoy the present regardless of the future,” for 
I am not a fool, neither do I say, ‘despise the 
present, because of the future.”” What I would 
say, if I were urged, is, ‘“‘enjoy the present, so 
that you will enjoy the future.” 

To be aware of one’s own imperfections, so as 
to remedy them is the part of a wise and a good 
man, and to be alive to the political, and social, 
and moral, and religious needs of man; but to 
be melancholy, and dyspeptic, and miserable, in- 
dicates a very ungrateful heart, and for myself, 
I would not advise a person who hopes for Salva- 
tion, to fall into a chronic state of misery, known 
by the name of Grummidge. I believe, however, 
that the most hardened persons of this class cave 
in on this day, they cannot resist that brown 
turkey, those tender chickens, that great pastry, 
and those delicious pies; and this keeps alive my 
faith in human nature, and in myself; for, if they 
could stand out against this thankfulness and en- 
joyment, I should have fears that I might fall into 
their conditions, and now I know that I shall not. 

We always dined with my grandfather, who 
was a genial, almost rollicking soul, and a per- 
manent surprise, after fifty years of close rela- 
tions to my grandmother, who was a kindly, but 
painful and pious woman. The slight friction 
and contrast was delightful; my grandfather 
used to say— 
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‘Now Philip, stand up—(I had then taken 
four pieces of pie)—now stand up and shake 
yourself, and see if you can’t get in one more 
piece.” 

Then my grandmother would say— 

‘‘Why, Mister Hill, what a child you are!” 

' Which he was, thank Heaven. 

Before the days of railroads, it was a job and 
an excursion, and an enjoyment to travel, and 
then people went to Thanksgiving jollier than now, 
if not so rapidly—one-horse wagons and chaises, 
and sometimes sleighs carried them, with small 
baggage, for twenty or thirty miles, and the 
journey was an event for which they prepared 
with extra provisions and family prayers. The 
presents they carried were not bought selid out 
of shops, but were the production of their own 
lands or hands, and such are the best. Now, 
anybody can travel and can go anywhere, and be 
very dusty and uncomfortable. Some years ago, 
I was commissioned to look up some Revolution 
pension women; they ranged from ninety to one 
hundred and ten; and I found nearly all had 
gone traveling; so I invested a hundred dollars 
in railroad stock, thinking it must pay. 

Some people wonder what was the beginning 
of this day, the keeping of which has made its 
way along with brass buttons and excellent 
clocks, and Lynn shoes, and New Haven coaches, 
till it has occupied great kingdoms—evon South 
Carolina. As the objeet of this paper is to in- 
struct the understanding, not to tickle the taste, 
I may as well at this point, give a little informa- 
tion. 

In the year of our Lord 1623, Edward Winslow, 
a great and good man among the Plymouth Pil- 
grims, wrote to a friend in England, that after 
the gathering of the crops in November, Governor 
Bradford sent out a company for game, ‘that they 
might furnish themselves more dainty and abun- 
dant materials for a feast, and rejoice together, 
that they had gathered the fruits of their labors ;” 
so they gathered game and cooked it, and ate of 
it, and they feasted Massasoit and ninety of his 
Indians, and they thanked God with all their 
hearts, for the good world that furnished so 
many good things, and that they had gotten be- 
yond the reach of Laud, and that they were free 
to worship their own God, and that they could 
pray out of a book or out Of their mouths, or out 
of their hearts, as they saw fit, and that they 
had shaken off the shackles of a worn-out faith 
and custom, and stood now face to face with God 
and with one another. Through much trial, suf- 
fering, and doubt, they had come to this land; 
they had left homes, friends, and comforts in 
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England and in Holland, and had set themselves 
down in a wilderness, and though many had died, 
yet not all, and now they had homes, and*food, 
and liberty—and neither their persons nor ideas 
were trampled down. So they had much to be 
thankful for, and they said so—they honored 
God and respected themselves, Many suppose 
the Puritans were all bigoted, cruel, straitened 
religionists—it is a mistake. Among the first 
settlers, and particularly in Plymouth, most were 
generous and liberal, and it was not till the 
ministers, led away by an idolatry to Jewish 
customs, endeavored to apply them in New Eng- 
land, that the bitterness of Puritanism appeared. 

Puritanism comprised the best men in old Eng- 
land, men who could no longer suffer the base- 
ness, the venality, the corruption which cankered 
the heart of Church and State, and they rose 
against it, and grappled with it and fought it, 
and for a time overcame it; and the Vanes, and 
Miltons, and Hampdens, the Brewsters, Wins- 
lows and Robinsons, are worthy of all honor, let 
who will say nay—so that was the origin of the 
first Thanksgiving in New England. 

But Thanksgiving is over, and so is my story. 
We will stand by this peculiar institution, for it 
is rich in pleasant memories; it is an honest 
festival, and it is good—but as time rolls along 
the years, and age comes to us freshly, but 
kindly, we will be a little more careful of our 
digestion—a Jeetle more only. 

Let us move on. What next? 

The sober gray of winter clothes the landscape; 
the last leaf has twirled down; the robin and the 
wren are flown; beautifully branched the deli- 
cate spray of the elm and beach spreads against 
the sky, when the December days mark the pro- 
gress of the year. The world is then serious, 
not sad, for however grand and solemn nature 
may be, she is never sombre; and now the goft- 
footed snow comes down out of the crystal sky, 
and Master Frost mirrors over the streams and 
the ponds—and all for what? Because there’s a 
good, a good time coming, and they are getting 
ready for it—because they love children, and 
children love them; because 

CHRISTMAS IS COMING ! 

Christmas, whose praise is as wide as the 
world; a day ushered in by the chimes of the 
stars and the songs of the angels, which is greeted 
by the glad hopes of all who have faith in man; 
for, on that day, in the Stable of Bethlehem, was 
born the carpenter’s son, who was to become the 
divine man—who was to live in life the truth 
which was incarnated in his soul—who ‘was to 
speak glad tidings to all the poor and the imper- 
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fect, and the enslaved; words which would raise 
them toward manhood, and freedom, and truth, 
and perfection; words which brand individual 
and national despotism as devilish, cruel, and 
cowardly ; words which are winged with hope and 
touched with light. Such was the man Jesus, as 
we love to know him; his present life was poor, 
and his death early—but his memory is sweet, 
and his truths are eternal. 

So then Christmas is coming, is it? To be 
sure, it always comes; all men hope for it, all 
children know it, for it is their festival, it is the 
child Jesus they love, and on that day I will join 
them ; we will renew our youth. It is a pleasure 
to see how Raphael and Murillo enjoyed that 
child, and how they loved to paint him, much 
more than the mother, I am sure, for nearly all 
Raphael’s Marys are waxy and lack-a-daisical ; 
only the Dresden mother is not—she is great, 
rapt, motherly—so, my friends, buy your wives 
a Dresden or a Seville Madonna for a Ghristmas 
present, and hang it where you can see it every 
day, and don’t buy a crucifixion, not even Albert 
Durer’s. Everywhere Christmas is kept in north- 
ern and southern lands and the Jews themselves 
on that day shut up shop. 

The Jews keep Christmas, the Quakers (since 
the Kansas business) are for fighting, and the 
Catholics are out for religious liberty ; yet there 
still live some intense fogies who say there is no 
progress. 

With us, Christmas comes in cold weather, and 
it loves to see a cheerful fire in an honest home; 
in a warm climate a tree is as good as a house, 
for shade, not shelter, is needed ; and it is only 
among northern nations and in hard countries 
that homes have their significance and value; 
and this unquestionably affects material charac- 
ter. Geniality and companionship may blossom 
in sunny lands, and there may be found and felt 
the charm of ease and grace, but around the 
hearthstone gathers the ramity, old and young 
together; there are hopes, comforts, and there 
sentiment ripens into principle, and becomes law. 
So, where each man’s house is his castle, it is 
not easy to steal away or to destroy his liberties. 
In winter then, we will keep Christmas, in our 
oldest houses, we will pile on the crackling logs, 
and gather again our relations and friends; we 
will go out with the boys into the woods and get 
the “‘ greens” for Christmas wreaths, and dig in 
the snow for the beautiful pine, and will ride to 
the church on the top of loads of pines, and hem- 
locks, and kalinias, and will help the girls to 
weave them into festoons, and wind the pillars 
and hang the galleries, and make the star, and 
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work the green letters for ‘‘ glory to God.” And 
when all is done, and Christmas Eve comes, and 
the little church is illuminated with candles in 
every window, and the girls in white sing out of 
the gallery from among the green trees (far bet- 
ter than any angels) why then we will be young 
again. I will—I, Philip Wallys, and will enjoy 
that. Once, if not twice, in the year I would 
risk an indigestion, and on Christmas day, I would 
not refuse a piece of mince-pie, for if one sins a 
little, one will enjoy his virtue the more. For 
three hundred and sixty-four days in the year, I 
will maintain the Maine law, on the sixty-fifth 
let us have one glass of the foaming wine, let us 
drink a health, sing a song, and be abandoned. 
Oh, my friends, if wine de the nectar of the gods, 
for heaven’s sake forbear from the snobbishness 
of drinking it at eating houses, and degrading it 
to culinary and digestive purposes. If possible, 
‘et delicacy and sentiment save it from further 
disgrace. 

The homely country life of old England—not 
the present England—has developed the full 
glory of Christmas. If she had given us no noble 
statesmen,’no human poets, no brave pioneers, 
no enduring Puritans—she should have our 
thanks for her Christmas. Once the poor were 
not paupers, hateful because they increased the 
rates, but they were more like children to the 
rich landholders; it was a dependent relation, 
and one that could not and should not last, but 
it was better fora time than none. Christmas 
warmed up kindly feelings and brought ali toge- 
ther to a common feast; rich and poor, master 
and servant sat down to the same ample board, 
and none in England were hungry. We have all 
read in Geoffrey Crayon, and we know of the 
‘‘ Waits,” who sang under the windows at Christ- 
mas eve—and of the Yule Log and the sirloins, 
and great puddings and of the games and the 
catches, and the maskings and the merry mak- 
ings; so take our thanks, kind man, and believe 
that at Christmass we will keep your memory 
green. 

Nothings rings out more cheerily at one’s 
chamber door than “‘ Merry Christmas!” ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas!” as shouted by the children; let them 
scamper away uncaught. But be careful not to 
debauch them with wholesale presents; a slight 


‘and carefully chosen present is better than a 


whole German toy-shop or a library of gilt edged 
books. So, too, when everybody feels bound to 
make presents to everybody the whole thing be- 
comes absurd and must come to an end. 

Rich people don’t seem to know that the Win- 
ter-country has charms hardly equalled by its 





summer beauties, and that they ought to spend 
their Christmas there—for their children’s sake 
they-should do it; consider how dreary it is to 
leave the wide snowy landscape (how desolate for 
a boy) to come into a town where there is no 
activity, absolutely none, but to skate on one 
foot in a street gutter. Think of it! 

I believe Christmas is gaining strength, for in 
spite of many obstacles, the world does move 
slowly toward a better state; children must have 
the day, and so must people who have young 
hearts, and all are helped by it. Paul and I 
have, therefore, decided to stand by Christmas. 

INDEPENDENCE Day is our national holiday ; 
and there is none like it, the Fourth of July. 
On that day our fathers stood up in the hall at 
Philadelphia, with the halter round their necks, 
and declared that they would be free or die. 
And they were free, and we are enjoying the 
result of that bravery and loyalty to the ‘‘ divine 
right.” 

We acquiesce (as the word is) in Trainers, that 
on that day they must train; we admit that 
powder must be burnt, that the crackers of the 
venerable Chinese nation must be consumed by 
young America, and that a large volume of self- 
glorification must escape on this day—so far all 
agree. But I protest against rums, gins, flips, 


cocktails, smashes, juleps and against drunken- - 
ness and degradation in wholesale and in retail. 


Easter has not become a general festival with 
us and probably will not. 

May-pay ought to be our great holiday, and in 
a degree it is, but so much depends upon clouds 
and winds, early in the year, that we cannot 
count upon our weather. June is better, and 
might postpone May-day till the middle or last 
of the month—but it is hard to wait, for the 
flowers are blooming, the trees are bursting, the 
grass is springing, and every grove is vocal with 
the song of birds, every rivulet a psalm of 
praise. 

The year is then full of promise, in its youth, 
when faith and hope go hand and hand: then 
the farmer casts the good seed into the lap of 
earth, and trusts the rains to water it, the sun to 
warm it, and the dews to refresh it, till the boun- 
teous mother restores it to him tenfold. Surely 
nature with its wealth and its beauty and its 
grandeur is a manifestation of God, and shall not 
man heed it? 

The delights of May-day are not concentrated, 
but diffused, we look not then for houses and 
towns, but wander far away to some shadowy 
wood or sheltered valley where only a clanking 
mill or curling smoke, tells how man and nature 
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are everywhere parts of the great whole. May- 
day stirs the Gipsy blood, it throbs nigh to 
bursting if it is pent in brick ways; we must 
rove free then, go hither and thither, or lie on 
the grass and let the birds sing and the leaves 
whisper, and the clouds creep along the sky as 
they always will: for them we have no care, they 
are sure to do it, so we yield to the sweet influ- 
ences and are content. As yet many suppose 
that Maying is for children: what a fatal mis- 
take! Will the shoe dealer not be better for 
looking at the hills, the lawyer for studying the 
sunlights, the minister for looking upward at the 
clouds, the carpenter for enjoying the fields? 
Every one of them will be stronger men after a 
day of Maying, if they will lay aside their trades 
and do it freely. 

In the quiet village of Stockbridge, which lies 
so lovingly along the Housatonic among the 
Berkshire hills, a property has been given to the 
use of the people forever by some of the good- 
hearted descendants of Sedgwick. It is a rare 

‘spot, with woods and rocks charmingly mingled. 
Here the inhabitants may meet, enjoy their feasts 
and celebrate their May. Good .example is 
almost as contagious as bad, and other people in 
other towns may do as has been done here, and 
so, by-and-bye, every town may_not only have 
its place for the dead but its pleasare ground for 
the living. 

I protest against windy declamation and bloria- 
tion and adulation, and national vanity; I pro- 
test against the firing of cannons and taking 
Sebastopol under my window at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. I protest against abusing the British 
any more. Do the men of this nation (above 40) 
suppose that Washington and Knox and Warren 
and Putnam and Marion and Sumpter and 
Schuyler and Gates fought the battles of the 
Revolution for the sole purpose of whipping the 
British? Some do, and that it was all a cock 
fight to see who was the strongest. 
men asserted and they stood by what they said— 

‘‘That man’s first right and duty is to govern 
himself, to think, speak and act freely; to make 
and mind his own laws and to obey them; to 
erect his own schools and to build his own 
churches and to listen to his own conscience; 
and he is no man who gives or yields these rights 

to any kind of king, cardinal or kaiser.” 


But those: 





——— 


Now this is the rock on which we stand, and 
our holiday should keep it in memory, and en- 
courage the British as well as all other nations 
to assert these rights and to maintain their liber- 
ties. Let the soldiers, then, parade, and the 
crackers burn, and the powder smoke, and the 
eloquence exhale, and the dinner be eaten, (only 
let women grace the board, not wine disgrace it,) 
but let the day be honored and its true meaning 
be remembered. 

We have, then, two festivals, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas; and we have two holidays, May- 
day and Independence day; and perhaps that’s 
enough, for it is very easy for any good thing to 
be abused. The former came at the end of the 
year the latter at its beginning; the one draws 
close the bands of sympathy the other enlarges 
its dominion, the one rests upon the religious 
element in man, the other upon nature and 
humanity. 

With my moral I will end. 

Man was not made for work alone; man is not 
a machine which wears away and is restored to. 
dust; man has to live in a future, and his life 
here should fit him for that; work alone will not 
do it, excessive toil and anxiety tell upon any 
man and react upon him; the overworked father 
will be followed by the underworked son, the 
housekeeping drudge by the idle daughter. 
Even virtues in excess are disagreeable and pain- 
ful and will be shunned. 

We are an over-worked and over-anxious peo- 
ple and are suffering for it. Public festivals and 
holidays will help to cure this evil, but private 
ones should also be cultivated. Sunday was in- 
tended for this end—does it? It should be the 
brightest and cheerfulest day of the week, when 
man’s love to God should flow out in love to his 
neighbor. Now if Sunday is the dullest and 
longest day in the week, one which wearies man 
and bores children, thenit is not kept as it ought 
to be. Of public days we have enough, but people 
might (if they are not sorry for it) celebrate their 
wedding day, and the birthdays of their children, 
they will be all the better for it; for that they 
haye my word. For body, spirit, intellect, affec- 
tions and tastes, must all grow together to make a 
harmonious whole, without which no man is or 
can be content. —VALe. 











MRS. MARY, LADY OF 


ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. 


BY D. H. BARLOW. 


In the annals of every nation there is what 
passes specially by the name of the Heroic 
Age. And though, in our comparatively brief 
and peculiar history, the whole might, without a 
misnomer, go by the title of a heroic age; yet, 
speaking technically, our heroic age is, question- 
less, the age of the Revolution. Therantagonist 
causes, then at work, were specially calculated 
to call forth the highest and finest energies, both 
theoretic and practical. The term, heroic, covers 
not solely the military sphere, but all other 
spheres of thought and action. Thus, there is, 
probably, not merely a heroic warrior, but a 
heroic saint, a heroic sage, and even a heroic 
business man, to go no further. In all these 
life-departments, the same essential elements may 
manifest themselves under quite different forms, 

Without illustrating this thesis by antique 
references, we may limit our views to our own 
revolutionary heroic agg Here, unquestionably, 
we are very rich in the above-named various 
phases of heroic character. Without touching on 
the specialties then exhibited in this character, 
which need no recalling, we would refer to 
Robert Morris, as illustrating the he.oic business 
man. 

He was born in Liverpool, of a respectable 
merchant, January 2d, 1734, immigrated to and 
settled in Oxford, Maryland—eastern shore of 
Maryland in 1746, and there received a good 
commercial, though not classical education. In 
due time he was established in business in Phila- 
delphia, by Charles Willing, one of its first mer- 
chants. After several prosperous business years, 
he married Mary, the sister of the venerable 
Bishop White of this city, who was herself born 
about 1740. 

The women of our revolution exhibited femi- 
nine heroism not less striking than the men, the 
masculine, as Mrs. Ellet, Mr. Rufus Griswold, as 
also many others have abundantly proved. The 
one class were worthy copartners of the other. 
Though not handsome, Mrs. Morris was dignified 
in person, graceful in manner, amiable in moral 
qualities, and being withal abundantly possessed 
of wealth, she combined in herself means not 
only of rendering her husband happy in his 
domestic relations, but of also making him happy 
in executing the important public offices, which 
he was destined fo perform. 


These offices were indeed important. For not 








once, but again and again, did the issue of the 
pending conflict between the mother country and 
her colonies hang upon the decision of Robert 
Morris. ‘* Money,” says the apothegm, ‘is the 
sinews of war.” How straightened Washington 
often was, through want of these sinews, is too 
familiarly known to need repetition. The na- 
tional ‘‘chest” was empty; the bare-footed, 
freezing, starving soldiers were on the point of 
disbanding in pure desperation—and this more 
than once. In these crises Washington was wont 
to appeal to Robert Morris for the needful; and 
Morris never failed him. From his private funds 
he repeatedly advanced sums, which saved the 
army, and thus the cause, which that army sus: 
tained. An interesting instance of this kind 
may, probably, be familiar to our readers. 
Washington wrote to Morris, that unless a speci- 
fied sum were instantly sent him, his army would 
inevitably desert him, en masse. Morris had not 
the requisite sum at his disposal. He at once, 
however, set forth to procure it. He applied to 
an opulent Quaker, who replied, ‘ Friend Morris, 
I cannot lend to the country which is at war, but 
thee shall have the money.” And forthwith the 
money was procured, and the army and the 
country were saved. 

Now, the destinies of a faithful, true-hearted 
wife are so blended with those of her husband, 
that these notices of Robert Morris are not 
irrelevant. For, be it said, that Mrs. Morris, 
through all these trying times, was the sympa- 
thizing friend, supporter and counsellor of her 
noble husband. 

Her maiden name was White, she being the 
sister of that eminent prelate and excellent 
Christian, Bishop White. As alréady stated, she 
was born near the year 1740. Without the at- 
tractions of mere beauty, she possessed the higher 
attractions, that beam from an intelligent, finely 
balanced mind, and a sensitive, noble ‘heart. 
Tall, dignified and commanding, with manners 
having a touch of that stately dignity, which 
matched the times, and which was specially exhi- 
bited by Washington himself; she ever made a 
controlling impression upon all with whom she 
was present. She was the personal and highly- 
prized friend of most of the distinguished men of 
the revolution, and her house, on the south side 
of Market street, below Sixth, was ever hospita- 
bly open for their reception. She presided over 
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this intelligent, brilliant and heroic circle with a 
grace and dignity peculiarly her own. Wash- 
ington was her frequent and strongly appreciat- 
ing guest, and on his arriving at Philadelphia, 
after being first elected president, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris surrendered their own mansion to his use. 

Lafayette was also among Mrs. Morris’ inti- 
mate friends, and when in Philadelphia, in 1824, 
he seized the first moment after his public recep- 
tion by the municipal authorities, to visit her at 
her house. It illustrated alike the character of 
Lafayette and of Mrs. Morris, that the former, 
after thirty-seven years’ absence from the coun- 
try—years signalized by the tremendous events 
of the first French revolution—should have so 
cherished the memory of the latter, as to make 
her his first private call in Philadelphia. 

Hitherto, we have seen Mrs. Morris in her 
days of prosperity—augmenting the brilliancy of 
her bright fortunes by the intenser brilliancy of 
her mind and heart. 

But, as the moon is eclipsed—sometimes 
totally—by passing into the shadow of the earth, 
so it is with mortal destinies. The shadow of 
earth, sooner or later inevitably falls upon the 
brightest and loveliest of her incarnations. So it 
was with Mrs. Morris. , 

Robert Morris, after rendering such inestima- 
ble services to his country, and thus to the cause 
of freedom and humanity throughout the world, 
was finally imprisoned for debt! And why, or 
how? Thus— 

Like most active men of business, he embarked 
_ in land speculations. All over the country he 
purchased tracts of land—often tracts, which, 
to the superficial beholder, presented the appear- 
ance, mainly or solely, of rocks and dry stubble. 
But his sagacious eye, penetrating far beneath 
the surface, saw what the common eye could not 
see—that is, the measureless coal-fields, which, 
with other things make Pennsylvania the ‘‘key- 
stone” state of our Union. 





in hand,” and notes in bank, payable on a cer- 
tain day, must be paid on that day. And so one 
of the creditors of Robert Morris had him arrested 
and shut up in prison, after the humane usages 
of our ancestors, in order to compel him to 
‘extract something from nothing!” 

It is a blurred, stained page on our national 
history, this incarceration of one of the most 
efficient nurses of its infant liberty. 

But the stars beam out more vividly in the 
darkest night. And so Mrs. Morris’ admirable 
qualities, which had so embellished her prosper- 
ous years, shone out more brilliantly than ever 
before, in these nights of darkness. Day after 
day, she visited the prison, and tasted the sole 
dinner she did taste at the cell-table of her illus- 
trious husband. 

During these troublous years, the ever-memo- 
rable yellow fever broke out in Philadelphia, and 
as elsewhere it scourged with terrible severity 
the prison in which Mr. Morris was confined. 
One after another of its inmates ‘‘ went down” 
before the ‘‘yellow flag,” till Mrs. Morris, in 
passing into her husband’s cell, on her diurnal 
dinner-visits, was constrained to walk through 
two rows of coffins, piled up from floor to ceiling. 
Could any fact demonstrate more forcibly the 
faithful, loyal nature of this devoted wife. - 

This prison-experience serves also to illustrate 
the mind and heart of Mr. Morris himself. Be- 
sides two rooms, one his sitting and the other his 
sleeping room, he was permitted to dig in a plot 
of ground about the size of one of his apartments. 
This digging he performed daily, upon the very 
rational idea that physical exercise and the 
breathing in of the exhalations of God’s fresh 
earth are of wholesome tendency. We think 
he was not altogether out of the way in this. 

Mrs. Morris had seven children, five of whom 
lived to be married, and her descendants are 
numerous, That these descendants participate 
in the qualities of their noble ancestress, we can 





But prospective wealth is not always ‘‘ money 


attest from our personal experience. 
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“ELLE EST SI DOUCE, LA MARGUERITE.”’ 


BY T. WESTWOOD 


I po hemage to the Rose, and low 
To the Lily’s grace, my head I bow; 
On meek Mignonette my praise I shower, 
And greet softly the sweet Cuckoo flower ; 
In my love the Violet hath its part, 
But I clasp the Daisy to my heart— 
Clasp it close, the while my lips repeat, 
‘* Elle est si douce, la Marguerite !”’ 


Other blooms, as fresh and fair, may be— 
Gentianella, pale Anenfone, 

Snowy Meadow-sweet, and scented Clover, 
And Wild Woodbine, that unshackled rover— 
In my love these flowers have all their part, 
But I clasp the Daisy to my ,heart— 





Clasp it close, the while my lips repeat, 
‘« Elle est si douce, la Marguerite !”’ 














Ir has long been a sneer of foreign, and a 
complaint of domestic critics, that the poetry of 
America is not essentially American. The treat- 
ment which even our good poets receive from the 
London press, commonly illustrates all the in- 
sulting airs which can be assumed by patronage 
and condescension. Grub Street wielding the 
editorial quill, is never startled out of his national 
complacency by any efforts of American genius. 
At best, he good-naturedly pats on the back our 
Bryant, or Longfellow, or Halleck, or Dana, and 
says, ‘‘ Very clever, my fine fellow, but we have 
done the same thing better. Give us something 
characteristic, please.” And then follow vague 
hints of Niagara, the Mississippi, the Rocky 
Mountains, the primitive forests, and the Indians, 
which, as far as he can form a notion of them 
from his London garret, seem to furnish new 
materials for poetic description and idealization. 
A number of American poets, thinking that Mr. 
Bull really desired something from the United 
States that he could warmly praise, very patrioti- 
cally undertook the task of writing Indian poems 
for him, but, if noticed at all, it was with a 
grunt of dissatisfaction, which would not have 
done discredit to an Indian chief. Longfellow, a 
poet who follows the bent of his genius in select- 
ing subjects, and who is very properly more 
desirous of producing what is poetic than what 
is American, now comes forward with a poem 
which must, we think, somewhat puzzle and con- 
fuse the transatlantic critics, who have been 
requiring something new, strange and American, 
from America. The poem, or rather the ‘‘Song,” 
is in all its externals of scenery, costume, events 
and personages, entirely foreign to their appre- 
hensions, and can hardly be understood and felt 
by them. Ifit be a poem, it is surely a national 
one, and we look with peculiar interest for the 
opinions which may be passed upon it from 
abroad. As regards its success on this side of 
the Atlantic, we have no doubt that it will be 
great. 

It is first to be said, and said emphatically, 
that Longfellow, in his present work, abandons 
all those resources of picturesque erudition, 
which many consider to constitute no small por- 
tion of the wealth of his mind, and which doubt- 
less furnish his imaginative faculty with constant 
materials for beautiful imagery and felicitous 
allusion. ‘*The Golden Legend,” for example, 
is a marvel of learning—a poetical reproduction 
of the manners, customs, ideas, sentiments, vir- 
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tues, vices, beliefs, characteristics, of feudal Eu- 
rope; and if the learning is implied rather than 
directly exhibited, it is because it is the learning 
of a poet, who vitalizes facts into vivid pictures. 


But ‘‘ The Song of Hiawatha” is supposed to be © 


chanted by an Indian minstrel The assumed 
character necessarily demands an exclusion from 
the poem of stores of imagery and allusion which 
Longfellow could easily command, but which 
would be inappropriaté to the theme and the per- 
son. He thus gives up the vantage ground of 
civilization, and relies for poetical effect on the 
simple action of his imaginative faculty on the 
materials which Indian life and Indian legends 
afford. He even keeps a rigid check on his 
almost morbid power of fanciful comparison, and 
trusts himself, with a grand confidence, to the 
repyesentation of wild nature and aboriginal man. 
With the exception of his humane and ethical 
spirit, which subtly penetrates the whole poem, 
he seems to have suppressed all the peculiarities 
of his style, and to have changed the ordinary 
processes of his thinking. : 

The rhythm is also new and original. It will 
probably disappoint those readers who fail to 
perceive, not merely its melody,-but the adapta- 
tion of the melody to the purpose it serves. The 
inmost test of originality in a poem is, that it 
bears evidence of having its source and being in 
melody, and in a peculiar melody. The words, 
thoughts, images, representations, are born, as 
it were, out of the tune to which it is sung. 
Longfellow’s imagination seems to have been 
haunted by the singular pathos which lives in 
the tone of the Indian voice, and the verse of his 
poem has the lingering sweetness of a melancholy 
chaunt, finely suggesting through its sound the 
spirit it is intended to embody and convey., A 
vital relation exists between the rhythm and the 
whole matter of the poem, and, so necessary is 
the connection between the two, that if the same 
ideas, sentiments and events were put into any 
other metrical form, an essentially different im- 
pression would be conveyed. But it is important 
that the voice, in reading the verse, should slide 
into a slightly chanting tone, or its fine internal 
pathetic melody will be lost to the ear. We 
would not have believed that it was necessary to 
give this caution, had we not heard lines of the 
poem read in @ manner which destroyed all its 
effect as melody, and almost as verse. 

We cannot better illustrate the nature of the 
verse, or more clearly indicate the primitive 
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sources of the inspiration of the poem, than by 
quoting a few of the introductory lines: 


‘Should you ask me, whence these stories? 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations, 
As of thunder in the mountains? 
‘‘ I should answer, I should tell you, 
‘ From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fen-lands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds.and rushes. 
I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 
The musician, the sweet singer.’ ’ 
‘‘ Should you ask where Nawadaba ~ 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
‘In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 
In the hoof-prints of the bison, 
In the »yry of the eagle! 
‘ All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 
In the melancholy marshes ; 
Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa!’ ’’ 


He then proceeds to describe how, in the green 
and silent valley of Tawasentha, where, around 
the Indian village, spread the corn fields and 
meadows, ringed with groves of singing and 
sighing pine trees, this Indian minstrel gathered 
the materials of his legends and drew the sources 
of his inspiration. 


‘¢¢ There he sang of Hiawatha, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 
Sang his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he fasted, 
How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people!” * 


Hiawatha 1s a traditional personage of the In-' 


dian mythology, miraculous in birth and powers, 
and sent on the part of the Great Spirit to de- 
stroy monsters, to clear the rivers, forests and 
fishing grounds, and to teach the Indians the arts, 
labors and aims of peace. The opening canto of 


the poem, “The Pipe of Peace,” represents | 
Gitchie Manito, the Great Spirit, calling the red 








men together from all quarters, bidding them 
wash the war paint from their faces, smoke the 
peace-pipe, and prepare to receive the prophet 
and deliverer whom he is to send to them—a 
prophet whose counsels, if followed, will cause 
them to multiply and prosper. The next canto 
introduces us to Mudjekeewis, a redoubtable 
‘“<brave,”’ whose exploit in killing the great bear 
of the mountains, is rewarded with the dominion 
of the winds, of which he keeps the west, and 
gives the east, south and north winds to his three 
sons. This quaint legend is told with exquisite 
grace, sweetness and power. The following pas- 
sage, descriptive of Wabun, the East Wind, and 
of his wooing, is perhaps the best portion : 


‘* Young and beautiful was Wabun ; 
He it was who brought the morning, 
He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hill and valley ; 
He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 
And whose vice awoke the village, 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

‘** Lonely in the sky was Wabun;. 
Though the birds sang gayly to him, 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him, 
Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at his coming, 

Still his heart was sad within him, 
For he was alone in heaven. 

‘But one morning, gazing earthward, 
While the village still was sleeping, 
And the fog lay on the river, 

Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise, 
He beheld a maiden walking 

All alone upon a meadow, 
Gathering water-fiags and rushes 
By a river in the meadow. 

‘“‘Every morning, gazing earthward, 
Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 
Two blue lakes among the rushes. 
And he loved the lonely maiden, 

Who thus waited for his coming; 
For they both were solitary, 
She on earth and he in heaven. 

‘¢ And he wooed her with caresses, 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his flattering words he wooed her, | 
With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
‘Softest music, sweetest odors, 

Till he drew her to his bosom, 
Folded in his robes of crinison, 
Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom ; 
And for ever in the heavens 

They are seen together walking, 
Wabun and the Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun and the Star of Morning.” 
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But Mudjekeewis, the West’ Wind, is, like most 
mythological personages, whether classic or 
savage, a sad rogue with the women. Nokomis, 
a celestial matron, falls one day from Heaven, 
and on the meadow where she drops, bears a 
daughter. This daughter is wooed, won and 
deserted by the treacherous and seducing West 
Wind, and dies ‘broken-hearted, after giving 
birth to a son, whois no other than the Hiawatha 
of the ‘*Song.” The description of his child- 
hood is admirably close to aboriginal nature. 
The birds, flowers, trees, stars, are his sociable and 
talkative companions; gossip to him of their in- 
most secrets; and Nokomis is always by to give 
dogmatic and satisfying answers to puzzling 
questions. We do not know but that her reply 
to his inquiry regarding the nature of the rain- 
bow, is as good as science could give: 

‘¢<¢"Pis the heaven of flowers you see there, 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.’ ’’ 

When Hiawatha approaches manhood, he learns 
the story of his mother’s wrongs, and his heart 
burns fiercely against his father, and he resolves 
to seek and punish him. Putting on his en- 
chanted moccasons, by which he goes a mile at a 
stride, and taking with him his magic mittens, 
which crush rocks at a stroke, he Journeys to the 
dominions of Mudjekeewis. The description of 
that potentate of the West Wind is singularly 
grand; and the self-control of Hiawatha, as he 
leads his father gradually to converse about his 
mother, and restrains all external manifestations 
of the wrath that glows like a coal of fire in his 
heart, is thoroughly Indian in its conception. 
At last the hoarded rage breaks forth in a storm 
of accusation, and he assails Mudjekeewis with 
all the might of his passion and his magic: 

‘¢ And he eried, ‘O Mudjekeewis, 
It was you who killed Wenonah, 
Took her young life and her beauty, 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 
You confess it! you confess it!’ 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed his gray hairs to the West Wind, 
Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 
With a silent nod assented. 
‘¢ Then up started Hiawatha, 
And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon the black rock, 
On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Rent the jutting crag asunder, 
Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father, 








The remorseful Mudjekeewis, 
For his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 
‘¢ But the ruler of the West Wind ' 
Blew the fragments backward from him, 
With the breathing of his nostrils, 
With the tempest of his anger, 
Blew them back at his assaiiant ; 
Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow, 
From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 
Long and loud laughed Hiawatha! 
‘¢Then began the deadly conflict, 
Hand to hand among the mountains ; 
From his eyry screamed he eagle, 
The Keneu, the great War-Eagle ; 
Sat upon the crags around them, 
Wheeling flapped his wings above them. 
‘¢ Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bulrush ; 
And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal Wawbeek ; 
Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle, 
And the air was full of shoutings, 
And the thunder of the mountains, 
Starting, answered, ‘ Baim-wawa!’ 
‘¢ Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing westward o’er the mountains, 
Stumbling westward down the mountains, 
Three whole‘days retreated fighting, 
Still pursued by Hiawatha 
To the doorways of the West Wind, 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the earth’s remotest border, 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall, 
In the melancholy marshes. 
‘*¢ Hold!’ at length cried Mudjekeewis, 
‘Hold, my son, my Hiawatha! 
Tis impossible to kill me, 
For you cannot kill the immortal. 
I have put you to this trial, 
But to know and prove your courage ; 
Now receive the prize of valor! 
‘© ¢Go back to your home and people, 
Live among them, toil among them, 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishing grounds and rivers, 
Slay all monsters and magicians, 
All the giants, the Wendigoes, . 
All the serpents, the Kenabeeks, 
As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa,  °” 
Slew the Great Bear of the mountains. 
4 And at last when Death draws near you, 
When the awful eyes of Panguk. 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 
I will shere my kingdom with you, 
Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the Northwest Wind, Keewaydin, 
Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin.’ ” 
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After Hiawatha’s triumphant return from this 
Homeric fray, we have several cantos devoted to 
. his trials and his deeds. His fasting, his sailing, 

his fishing, his grotesque battle with Pearl-Fea- 
ther, the magician of disease, are replete with 
the spirit, and quaint, wild fancy, of the legends 
whence their materials are drawn. No other 
poet has told the tradition of the origin of the 
maize, so simply and so poetically as Longfellow 
has done it in this poem. The story of the build- 
ing, or rather the creating, of the canoe, is also 
narrated with beautiful simplicity. The differ- 
ent trees yield to Hiawatha their spirit and 
essence as well as substance, so that the canoe, 
when completed, has in it all the life and mys- 
tery and magic of the forest—the birch tree 
giving its lightness, the larch its supple sinews, 
and the cedar its toughness, and it floats at last 
on the river like a “yellow leaf in autumn,” 
with Hiawatha’s thoughts for its paddles, and 
his wishes for its guide. ‘Hiawatha’s Wooing” 
is itself a delicious poem. Minnehaha, or Laugh- 
ing Water, so called from the falls near her 
Indian home, is conceived and delineated in the 
poet’s sweetest and subtlest manner, and will 
rank among his most beautiful creations. The 
character, while it is true to the nature of the 
Indian woman, is rendered poetical by those 
evanescent, idealizing touches which exalt fact 
in the process of po?traying it. Her shy reserve 
is more eloquent of feeling than the speech of 
ordinary heroines. The scene in which Hiawa- 
tha asks the maiden of her father for his wife, is 
admirable for its homely dignity and plain depth 
of emotion. The old man, after the request is 
proffered, smokes silently a few minutes, then 
looks proudly on Hiawatha, then fondly on his 
daughter, and answers with equal gravity and 
conciseness— 


‘¢ ¢ Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!’ 

‘* And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely, as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant 
As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
‘I will follow you, my husband.’ ”’ 


The life-like representations which succeed, of 
Indian festivities, domestic life, manners, cus- 
toms, superstitions, indicate clearly that the poet 
has realized the facts of Indian life and character 
to his imagination with sufficient vividness, to 
give his descriptions the appearance of being 
drawn from observation, while he throws over 
the whole a softening light and charm, derived 





from his own he. rt and fancy, and which the eye 
of a mere observer never discerns. In the midst 
of this picture of wigwam-life, a legend is intro- 
duced, called, ‘The Son of the Evening Star,” 
peculiar even among Indian traditions, for the 
startling wildness of its fancy, and the shocks of 
pleased surprise its dazzling incongruities give to 
the sense of proportion and probability. In all 
these legends, we are struck equally by the 
strength of the imaginative power they evince, 
and the scantiness of the materials, on which the 
shaping power is exercised. The result is ex- 
aggeration, disproportion, gigantic ‘‘ vestiges of 
Creation,” lying in heaps, or connected by no 
ties of relation. A similar result is sometimes 
observable in the early works of young poets, 
even in our day. There is a period when the 
mere exercise of the faculties is a delight, with- 
out regard to the objects on which they work. 
As the mind broadens and matures, we learn to 
appreciate things and relations, and to find a 
greater pleasure in working with nature, and in 
harmony with objective spiritual laws, even in 
creating new beauty, than we found in miscon 
ceiving and distorting both, in the tumult of 
youthful, ignorant, and unregulated power. 

But to return to Hiawatha. In the many 
schemes for the advancement and elevation of his 
race, which occupy his heart and brain, the poet 
especially refers to one, ‘‘Picture-Writing ;” and 
the original process by which the untutored but 
aspiring barbarian might have made this step in 
civilization, is finely stated. Among the signs 
and pictures by which Hiawatha recorded events 
and thoughts, we have the following description 
of the Love Song, as written in symbols— 


“ Not forgotten was the Love-Song, 
The most subtle of all medicines, 
The most potent spell of magic, 
Dangerous more than war or hunting! 
Thus the Love-Song was recorded, 
Symbol and interpretation. 

‘¢ First a human figure standing, 
Painted in the brightest scarlet ; 
*Tis the lover, the musician, 
And the meaning is, ‘ My painting 
Makes me powerful over others.’ 

«¢ Then the figure seated, singing, 
Playing on a drum of magic, 
And the interpretation, ‘ Listen! 
*Tis my voice you hear, my singing!’ 

‘‘ Then the same red figure, seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam, 
And the meaning of the symbol, 
‘I will come and sit beside you; 
In the mystery of my passion!’ 

‘‘ Then two figures, man and woman, 
Standing hand in hand together, 
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With their hands so clasped together, 

That they seem in one united; 

And the words thus represented, 

Are, ‘I see your heart within you, 

And your cheeks are red with blushes!’ 
‘¢ Next the maiden on an island, 

In the centre of an island ; 

And the song this shape suggested, 

Was, ‘ Though you were at a distance, 

Were upon some far-off island, 

Such the spell I cast upon you, 

Such the magic power of passion, 

I couid straightway draw you to me!’ 
‘¢ Then the figure of the maiden 

Sleeping, and the lover near her, 

Whispering to her in her slumbers, 

Saying, ‘Though you were far from me 

In the Land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still the voice of love would reach you!’ 
‘¢ And the last of all the figures, 

Was a heart within a cirele. 

Drawn within a magie circle ; 

And the image had this meaning— 

‘ Naked lies your heart before me, 

To your naked heart [ whisper!’ 
‘¢ Thus it was that Hiawatha, 

In his wisdom, taught the people 

All the mysteries of painting, 

All the art of Picture-Writing, 

On the smooth bark of the birch-tree, 

On the white skin of the reindeer, 

On the grave-posts of the village.”’ 





Round their vistim, sick and wounded, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Till the air is dark with anguish.’’, 


The descriptions of the pitiless winter which 
produces the famine, and of the ghosts which 
ominously herald it, are almost unequaled in 
grandeur and impressiveness by anything that 
Longfellow has previously written. The death 
of Minnehaha, and the anguish of Hiawatha, are 
likewise examples of his highest and noblest 
power. The account of the approach of the 
white men—the touching majesty with which 
Hiawatha receives and welcomes them—and his 
perception that his work, as‘prophet and teacher, 
is now done, and that he must yield to their 
higher intelligence and purer faith—all this is 
told with grand simplicity and directness; but 
the poet reserves for his hero a departure worthy 
of his coming, and we cannot better indicate our 
admiration of the beauty and splendor of the 
description, than by quoting it in full— 


‘¢T am going, O my people, 
On a long and distant journey ; 
Many moons and many winters 
Will have come, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 
But my guests I leave behind me; 
Listen'to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 


















But evil spirits, jealous of Hiawatha’s good- 
ness and wisdom, now begin to league against 
him. First, they take from him his friends, Chi- 
biabos, the Sweet Singer, and Quasind, the 
Strong Man. Then they inspire—if such a grace- 
less rogue needed inspiration even from them— 
a kind of mischievous and envious elf, named 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, to make him the object of his 
freaks of malice. This ‘‘Storm-fool,’’ however, 
is hunted through all his transformations, and 
finally killed. But darker shadows now gather 
round Hiawatha. ‘‘ Never,” says the poet, as he 
commences the description of these— 


‘¢ Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On the sick or wounded bison, 
On his quarry in the desert, 
But another vulture watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 
Sees the downward plunge and follows, 
Ard a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 
‘So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 
When the first descends, the others 





Follow, follow, gathering, flock-wise, 


For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning!’ 

‘¢ On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin, 
Sheved it forth into the water; ; 
Whispered to it, ‘Westward! Westward !’ 
And with speed it darted forward. 

‘‘ And the evening sun descending, 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward, Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

‘¢ And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 

Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon, slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

‘¢ And they said, ‘ Farewell forever !’ 
Said, ‘Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 
And the forests, dark and lonely, 
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Moved through all their depths of darkness, 

Sighed, ‘ Farewell, 0 Hiawatha!’ 

And the waves upon the margin 

Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 

Sobbed, ‘ Farewell, 0 Hiawatha!’ 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From his nest among the rushes 

In the melancholy moorland, 

Sereamed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha! 
‘ Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha, the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the northwest wind, Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed. 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter!” 


We fear that in this slight and hasty sketch 
of the poem, we have done little justice to the 
poet’s masterly treatment of his incidents and 
characters. It is difficult to state the fantastic 
elements which enter into the composition of the 
work, in any other words than those of the au- 
thor, without sometimes converting his occasional 
child-like simplicity into simple childishness. 
Entering, as he thoroughly does, into the spirit 
of the subject—detecting the rude aboriginal 
power which stutters for expression in many a 
grotesque legend—and finding the materials for 
poetry in forms and modes of existence which are 
seemingly not flexible to poetic treatment—he 
always contrives to give to his expression-of the 
commonest, or the most extravagant ideas, the 
dignity and beauty of the soul and sentiment 
whence they are supposed to proceed. 

It will be objected, we doubt not, to the poem, 
that it is not radically true to Indian life and 
character. This objection will not, we think, 
apply to the external form and incidents of the 
poem. Into these, Longfellow may have subtly 
insinuated a humane and beautiful spirit, and an 
ethical significance, such as they do not necessa~- 
rily contain or suggest. The poet’s art is finely 
evinced in this, if the fact be conceded, for it is 
an art whose operation is concealed, and which 
is felt in its effects, rather than seen in its pro- 
cesses. And the result may be due, in a great 
degree, to the guiding conception which dictated 
the selection of the materials, rather than to any 
direct attempt at modifying or changing their 
nature. The leading traits which the poet and 








novelist have hitherto emphasized in delineating 
the Indian, are his savage pride, fortitude, hatred 
and cruelty. But Longfellow washes off the war 
paint from the Indian’s face, at the commence- 
ment of the poem, and by giving a true direction 
to qualities, whose perversion has been identified 
with their action, rather disturbs ordinary im- 
pressions of the Indian than really alters his 
essential nature. 

Conceding, however, that though this ‘Song 
of Hiawatha” leaves a singularly deep impres- 
sion of reality and truth to things, it is still en- 
riched with a liberal infusion of the poet’s own 
soul, and implies a continual, though subtle ope- 
ration of his refining and idealizing imagination, 
we are yet surprised that he has succeeded in 
imparting to it so much interest. It fastens and 
fascinates the attention throughout its three hun- 
dred pages of plaintively unvaried verse, and 
apparently unattractive matter. Whatever may 
be the judgment pronounced upon it, we feel as- 
sured that dullness will not be ranked among its 
defects; and yet we should have been inclined 
to pardon some tediousness in the treatment of 
the subject, from an admiration of the intrepidity 
manifested in its selection. The process, too, of 
its composition is that of the enumeration and 
succession of particulars, not their fusion and 
combination. This mode of mental action, by 
which objects are connected, rather than com- 
bined, is the process of the mind in uncultivated 
ages, and is the proper style for the imagined 
Indian minstrel, who is supposed to chant the 
poem, but it is as wearisome as a catalogue or 
an inventory, unless there is an intense imaginu- 
tive conception of the objects enumerated.  Long- 
fellow has been victorious over this great obsta- 
cle to his success, through a thorough faith in 
his subject, and through that vivid and vital reali- 
zation of its numerous payticulars, by which 
words are pervaded with the life, and instantly 
flash the image, of palpable things. 

In conclusion, it should be said, that ‘‘The 
Song of Hiawatha” proves Longfellow’s mind to 
be essentially poetic, independent of all the aids 
it may derive from the rich suggestiveness of the 
themes on which it is commonly exercised. The 
poem demonstrates that. subjects, apparently 
the most unpromising, he can invest with the 
visionary charm, and efidow with the sweetness, 
power and beauty of his own genius. ¥: 
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THE BRIGGS’ BABY. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





Let well-enough alone.—OLp Maxim. 


Ir was a forlorn-looking little object, seeming | 


as though it had got into a tangle, and could not 
get out again—an undistinguishable mass of no- 
thing in particulsr, whose chief amusement ap- 
peared to be that of digging its eyes out with its 
fists—and yet the whole house was in an uproar 
about it; and not only the house, but the village too. 

The Briggs’ Baby, to be brief, was an object of 
universal admiration. Martha Briggs was yet 
searcely more than a child herself, and as to Sam, 
every one knew that he had only just completed 
his twenty-first year. Uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
flocked in from all directions to gaze upon the 
wonder, and detect in its little, shapeless features 
a striking resemblance to father or mother, or 
both; Sam held his head at least three inches 
higher than before the advent of that remarkable 
baby; and Martha evidently considered all the 
extravagant praises bestowed upon the queer 
little piece of humanity as not the half of what it 
deserved. 

The large, old-fashioned house directly oppo- 
site the Briggs’, belonged to Timothy Cornwall. 
Timothy was arich man; he owned other houses, 
and numerous broad acres—nearly all of which 
had been acquired by hard work and careful say- 
ing. His better-half was a perfect mirror of her 
husband; to work and to save had been the main 
objects of her life. They had both done this for 
twenty years; and, now they were the richest 
people in Hornetsyille. 

Everything about the premises was neat, regu- 
lar, and plentiful; and it was the kind of place 
that a traveler in the stage-coach would have in- 
voluntarily noticed for its air of old-fashioned 
comfort and luxuriance; each separate apple or 
pumpkin upon the farm seeming to grow in a 
proper, regular way, and every tree leafing out 
in the most orderly manner. One could tell, at 
a glance, that there were no children there to 
put things in disorder—no little, muddy feet to 
come pattering in upon Mrs. Cornwall’s immacu- 
late floors—or childish hand to disarrange the 
methodically-placed tables and chairs. No, when 
his neighbors spoke of Timothy Cornwall to 
strangers, they invariably added that he had 
‘neither chick nor child;” and nephews and 
nieces began-to be quite anxious about the extent 
of their favor with Uncle Timothy. 

Mrs. Cornwall had been sitting with Martha; 
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and she crossed the road to her own dwelling 
with a thoughtful step, and sat down, in her 
bonnet, by the sitting-room fire in a complete 
state of abstraction, She had seen babies be- 
fore—plenty of them; andyet, somehow, the 
Briggs’ baby seemed to arouse a new and unac- 
customed train of thought. 

Yes, Timothy was now hard on to sixty, and 
she was hard on to fifty; they had worked, and 
saved, and were rich; they could now fold their 
hands and do nothing, if they liked, for the rest 
of their lives. But.for what had they been work- 
ing and saving? She didn’t see but that it was 
to make their relations glad when they died; 
and here Mrs. Cornwall gave a large stick of wood 
an unnecessary push with her foot. They had 
an immense house, with no one in it but them- 
selves and Sally, whose province was entirely 
confined to the kitchen; and, somehow or other, 
it began to seem kind of lonely. She didn’t know 
as she got rid of trouble, either; for, when any- 
thing was the matter with anybody, they always 
sent for her, ‘*She hadn’t any children,” they 
said; and on that account, she was expected to 
be at people’s beck whenever they chose to call. 
Martha seemed so happy, and Sam looked so 
proud of her and the baby—she really believed 
that Tim would think a great deal more of her 
if they had children around them. 

She sat twisting the strings of her bonnet, and 
gazing so intently into the fire that her husband 
entered unperceived; but, stealing round belind 
her, he bestowed upon her still red lips a kiss, 
the warmth of. which showed that his wife had 
certainly done him injustice, as he said— 

‘¢Why, mother, what’s the matter ?” as he no- 
ticed the cloud upon her brow. 

Now this title of ‘‘ mother’’ bestowed upon his 
wife, was one of Tim’s peculiarities that afforded 
an inexhaustible subject of mirth to his friends. 
By what species of mental hallucination, he could 
ever regard her in ¢hat light, was certainly a 
mystery; but it was known to be an undeniable 
fact, that within a week after their marriage, he 
adopted that style of address, and had continued 
it ever since. 

To her husband’s great surprise, Mrs. Corn- 
wall burst into tears. She was rarely thus -af- 
fected; and Timothy began to fear that some- 
thing more than usual was the matter. 
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To all his entreaties, Mrs. Cornwall remained 
for a long time silent; but when, at length, he 
had obtained a glimpse of her feelings, and found 
that she was actually jealous of Martha’s baby, 
Timothy indulged in a hearty laugh, partly from 
a sense of relief that it was no worse. But, ob- 
serving, from his wife’s clouded face, that she 
was in no laughing humor, he good-naturedly 
elongated his own visage to a sober expression; 
and proposed holding a consultation as to what 
was to be done. 

The good man was extremely puzzled at the 
strange turn that his wife had taken; and think- 
ing that she needed something to divert her mind, 
proposed a quilting-party. 

‘*T aint agoin’ to have any more quiltin’-par- 
ties,” replied Mrs. Cornwall, with considerable 
asperity; ‘‘there’s the house turned topsy-turvy 
—lots of cake made, and eggs and cream van- 
ishin’ like wildfire—forward youngsters puttin’ 
their noses in everywhere—Sally grumblin’ for a 
fortnight afterward—and much thanks J git for’t 
all, Don’t talk to me of quiltin’-parties, or any 
other parties !” 

Timothy had made himself comfortable with 
his pipe; and now sat ruminating amid vast 
clouds of smoke. He was not given to repining, 
but his wife’s words had set him a-thinking; and 
he became wrapped in a waking dream, that was 
infinitely delightful. Childish hands clasped his 
neck—soft, childish cheeks were pressed close to 
his—and childish tones rang out in glee, diffus- 
ing unusual music through the old house. 

Twenty—nineteen—yes, Timothy, Jr., would 
now be a likely young man, who could take half 
the care of the farm off his shoulders, and go on 
innumerable sleighing-parties with the prettiest 
girls in the county; and Rebecca, (he would call 
her Rebecca after his wife,) he saw her, a beau- 
tiful and dutiful daughter, on whose account the 
young men were troubling him continually—but 
he would be stern with them, and make them 
keep their distance—they were none of them half 
good enough for Rebecca—he’d show them—but 
the pipe had gone out; and Timothy awoke to 
realities somewhat saddened, and watched his 
wife as she silently arranged the tea-table, that 
looked so lonely, only laid for two. There should 
be some little, high-chairs there ; and china mugs, 
whose gilt letters traced the words, ‘* To my Son,” 
or **To my Daughter.” 

The meal was eaten more silently than usual ; 
and Timothy Cornwall and his wife began to feel 
a void in their hearts—an. empty, aching void, 
that would not be silenced. 

Mrs. Cornwall went often to the opposite 





house; and sat there tending the baby, while 
Martha, with her bright eyes and rolled-up 
sleeves, flitted here and there—now, plunged up 
to the elbows in flour, in the manufacture of one 
of Sam’s favorite dishes, or singing through the 
house, broom in hand, as she swept and dusted 
rooms tltat seemed already swept and dusted to 
the last degree of neatness. She found her 
neighbors extremely useful ; and the baby became 
so accustomed to Mrs. Cornwall, that it was per- 
fectly satisfied to remain in her charge. 

**T do wish Martha wouldn’t be so dreadful 
choice of that baby!” exclaimed Mrs. Timothy 
to her husband, on her return from one of these 
visits; ‘*she really seems to be afraid that we’ll 
eat it, or do somethin’ to it! I wanted it over 
here to spend the day—I thought it would be so 
nice to have it here, for once—it’s a dear, little 
thing, and knows me as well as it does its mo- 
ther; but Martha opened her eyes as wide as 
saucers, and said that ‘she couldn’t think of such 
a thing at present!’ ” 

‘It would be nice,” said Tim, reflectively; he 
having a vision of a model baby that never cried, 
behaved with all the consideration of a grown 
person, and went quietly to sleep when people 
were too busy to attend to it. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, 
‘*T should really like to have it here.” 

Mrs. Cornwall sat nursing her wrath in the 
rocking-chair; and thinking what an ungrateful 
creature Martha was, that she wouldn’t lend 
them the baby for a little while! 

The months wore on, and the Briggs’ baby 
had got to be quite an old story. It now seemed 
like a kitten that has commenced growing, and 
lost its prettiness; except, that it was a fat, 
good-natured, little thing, and daily increasing 
in strength and beauty. It was now ten months 
old; aspired to eat and drink like other people; 
and, as its father said, behaved in all respects, 
like a christian. 

Sam and Martha were not much given to jaunt- 
ing—it took time and money ; but quite suddenly, 
one morning, they made up their minds to attend 
a State Fair, about fifty miles off; for, as Sam 
said, ‘‘he jest wanted to see if them pumpkins, 
and squashes, and things, was any such great 
shakes, after all.” 

They would be gone but one night—and after 
considerable hesitation, Martha listened favora- 
bly to Mrs. Cornwall’s proposal of taking charge 
of the baby. Sam laughed at his wife’s fears, 
and declared that “the young one was well 
enough in such hands; the only danger was, that 
having tried the delights of having a baby in the 
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house, they might insist upon keeping it alto- 
gether.” And Martha fally agreed with him in 
the latter idea. 

They would take the afternoon train, and re- 
turn the next evening; and it was a settled thing 
that the baby was to be left with Mrs. Cornwall. 

When Timothy came home to dinner, he found 
his wife’radiant with smiles. She informed him 
that they were going to have a visitor, and told 
him to guess who it was. , 

‘‘I’m sure, J don’t know,” he replied, half- 
absently. 

‘‘Well, guess,” rejoined his wife, quite pro- 
voked at his indifference, ‘‘I’m sure you’re Yan- 
kee enough for that!” 

But Timothy’s perceptions were very much 
clouded; and, when in despair, his wife was ob- 
liged to divulge the secret, he seemed fairly 
staggered by it. 

‘* The baby!” he repeated, ‘‘are you sure it’s 
quite well? Maybe it'll have a fit, or some- 
thin’,” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” replied his wife, ‘‘ al? babies don’t 
have fits—Martha’s never had a fit in it’s life.” 

Timothy was rather fearful; but, being re- 
assured by his wife, he ventured to give himself 
up to all the pleasure of the anticipated enjoy- 
ment. 

But suddenly his anxiety assumed a new form. 

‘‘ How are you goin’ to feed it?” he inquired ; 
‘wont it want a teapot, or somethin’ ?” 

The expression of intense contempt in Mrs. 
Cornwall’s eye, as she repeated the word ‘ teapot,” 
effectually silenced her husband, who meekly ad- 
mitted that ‘‘he didn’t know much about babies.” 

Martha came over herself, with the baby care- 
fully bundled up, to reiterate her charges; and 
almost bewildered good Mrs. Cornwall with the 
multiplicity of directions. Timothy listened in 
considerable awe; and, at first, gazed upon the 
baby as though afraid that it might hurt him. 
The object of all this solicitude looked remarka- 
bly well satisfied with the arrangement, and 
parted from its mother without a single whimper. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you it was a darling?” said 
Mrs. Cornwall, as she sat down to untie its cloak 
and hood. 

* The baby laughed and crowed, gazed from 
Timothy to the fire, and from the fire to Timothy, 
and sucked its thumb in perfect contentment. 

The old gentleman shook his newspaper at it, 
but the baby started at the sudden noise; and 
then Timothy started, because the baby did, and 
looked so frightened, that his wife langhed at 
him. Thachild was playful, however, and after 

puckering up its mouth a little, concluded not to 








ery; and amused itself with pulling at Mrs. 
Cornwall’s cap. 

Timothy gazed upon it with the utmost yearn- 
ing; he fairly longed to take the child in his 
arms, and yet he didn’t dare to say so. He was 
afraid that his wife would laugh at him; he 
couldn’t ‘iuagine how she held it so nicely; and 
he sat there, watching and endeavoring to learn 
something. He tried all manner of devices to 
attract the child’s attention; but it looked upon 
his efforts with such evident contempt, that Timo- 
thy really felt hurt. 

At length, watching his opportunity, he snatch- 
ed it suddenly from his wife’s arms, and began 
dancing violently around the room with it. But 
Timothy was not accustomed to babies; he 
handled the child awkwardly; and, frightened 
by his violence, it set up a cry that fairly elec- 
trified him. 

Timothy listened meekly to his wife's reproof, 
and sat down in a cold perspiration, while she 
endeavored to soothe the fractious infant. But 
it would not be soothed; its feelings had been 
very much injured; and it cried so loud and 
steadily, that’they began to fear Martha would 
hear it, and come posting back to execute sum- 
mary vengeance upon them. 

‘*T declare,” exclaimed poor Mrs. Cornwall, 
panting with her exertions, after trotting, and 
walking, and tossing the child, until she sank 
down from sheer exhaustion, ‘‘ this is worse than 
churnin’-day, even, or bakin’-day, either! I 
couldn’t feel more badly, if I’d done the hardest 
day’s work I ever done in my life.” 

The baby was tired out, too, and lay sobbing 
on her knee—Timothy regarding it with a rueful 
countenance, and wondering what in the name of 
common sense possessed it. After awhile, the 
sobs nearly ceased—the tearful eyes were closed— 
and with an ejaculation of thankfulness, Mrs. 
Cornwall deposited the child in its cradle, which 
had been brought over from the other house. 
She rocked it and hushed it twice as much as 
was necessary, for fear that it was not really 
asleep ; and frowned down all her husband’s at- 
tempts at speaking, until he became quite impa- 
tient, and looked upon the baby as something of 
a bore. 

Timothy obeyed his wife’s beckoning nod, and 
stood beside the cradle. 

“‘Tsn’t it lovely ?” she whispered-—and he gave 
a fervent assent. 

The round cheek was flushed with its late ex- 
citement—one or two tear-drops still trembled 
on the long lashes—and the tiny, dimpled hand 
rested, like a rose-leaf, on the coverlet. The 
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childless couple stood regarding the sweet picture 
with a feeling of indescribable tenderness; and 
the infant slumbered on, undisturbed by their 
low whisperings. 

Leaving the cradle and its precious contents in 
her husband’s charge, Mrs. Cornwall went to. the 
kitchen to superintend some arrangements for 
feeding the baby. Martha had brought over a 
paper of arrow-root, the boiling of which had 
been entrusted to Sally; but that damsel, having 
cooked it with a most homeeopathic allowance of 
water, had manufactured a compound that tasted 
like burnt pudding» Mrs. Cornwall was fairly 
disconraged, 

“It’s a great bother, that baby,” muttered 
Sally, .“‘ cookin’ up messes jist to throw away— 
and then to hear the little varmint squeal! My 
sakes! why the pigs is nothin’ to it!” 

Timothy sat meditating by the cradle, until, to 
his great delight, the baby opened its eyes. . It 
was now perfectly good-natured, and smiled at 
him, and sucked its thumb, as though it had 
quite forgotten its late wrongs. He held out his 
hands—the baby manifested a decided disposition 
to accept them—and the next moment, the de- 
lighted Timothy, with the child tightly grasped 
ina highly novel and astonishing manner, paraded 
up and down the room with all the feelings of a 
conqueror. The baby was satisfied, and looked 

at him approvingly. 

It seemed to be particularly fond of snatching 
at things, and, having cornered Timothy some- 
where near the fire-place, made frantic grasps 
at an ancient china bowl, that had descended to 
Mrs. Cornwall from her great-grandmother. 
Every morning did the good woman dust and 
polish it with a reverential care; it was so thin 
as to be almost transparent, and an object of 
especial admiration to all their visitors. 

Timothy gently disengaged the baby’s hands, 
and tried to divert its attention; but the little 
tyrant twisted its lip in a manner that made its 
guardian shake in his shoes, and he felt in very 
much the same predicament as does a man who 
is perched on a fence with a tiger awaiting him 
on .one side, and a lion on the other. The baby 
struck the first notes, and Timothy, coward as he 
was, with a nervous ‘*s-h,” drew near again to 
the enchanted spot. 

The catastrophe soon followed—and Timothy 
awoke from his blindness, to hear his wife ex- 
claiming— 

‘*T wouldn’t have had it broken for the world!” 
as she gazed sorrowfully upon the shattered frag- 
ments—and the baby screaming over the ruins! ‘I 
declare,” continued she, half crying, ‘I almost 





wish that Martha had taken the baby with her— 
I had no idea of its behaving in this way!” 

“That’s jist the tricks of babies,” observed 
Sally, who had been drawn from the kitchen by 
the uproar, ‘‘ you never know how they air goin’ 
to behave; sometimes, or most times, ruther, 
a-cuttin’ up like Old Scratch, himself—and 
then pretendin’ to look so swéet, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in their mouths.. J know ’em— 
Miss Briggs’ welcome to her baby, for all me.” 

But Martha would have said that Sally was a 
soured spinster of forty, who viewed other peo- 
ple’s happiness through a perverted medium, and 
was prompted entirely by malice in her unamia- 
ble reflections. 

Sally banged the high chair, which had also 
been sent over for the baby’s accommodation, as 
she drew it up to the table; and looked with ill- 
concealed scorn upon Timothy, who was shaking 
his wife’s thimble upon a pair of scissors, for the 
amusement of the little responsibility. 

Baby graciously recovered from its displeasure 
at the china bow] for being broken, and requested, 
by signs, that the sugar-dish and preserves 
should be handed to it immediately. Mrs. Corn- 
wall answered this demand by placing it carefully 
in the high chair, and her husband seated him- 
self beside it with much satisfaction. 

What should the baby have to eat, was the next 
question. Mrs. Cornwall was very much at a 
loss what to substitute for the arrow-root, and 
the child seemed in a fair way of getting no sup- 
per at all. 

At length, a bright idea struck her, while re- 
garding a dish of apple-sauce—ihat was soft 
enough, in all conscience—and Timothy immedi- 
ately heaped a liberal allowance upon the young 
visitor’s plate. The baby liked it, that was very 
evident—Mrs. Cornwall was famous for her ap- 
ple-sauce—and it dabbled in the plate with its 
little, fat fingers, and conveyed the palatable 
compound to its mouth with astonishing rapidity. 

The two old people sat gazing upon the child 
in a sort of delighted surprise, as though they 
had not expected to see it eat; and finally, Timo- 
thy placed a crust of bread in the little hand, in 
order to diversify the performances. Poor man! 
whatever he did, was done with the best inten- 
tion, but somehow or other, it always seemed to 
be the thing that he should not do; for, after 
putting the crust into its mouth, and attacking 
it in a manner that delighted its entertainers, 
the youthful scion of the house of Briggs sud- 
denly became grave, and exhibited symptoms of 
choking. Timothy’s evil genius again beset him, 
and he lifted the cup of milk and water to the 
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child’s lips—it was swallowed the wrong way, 
and the baby began to grow black in the face. 

‘*For mercy’s sake!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cornwall, 
as the child gasped for breath, “* pat its back, 
quick, or it will choke to death!” 

Timothy patted with frightened vigor, his wife 
patted, and Sally, too, lent her services with a 
zeal that looked very much as though she con- 
sidered this a fine opportunity to revenge herself 
upon the baby. Having been pounded within an 
inch of its life, the child stopped choking in self- 
defence; but Timothy continued to pat, as 
though resolved to prevent all future accidents. 

Mrs. Cornwall wiped the perspiration from her 
face, and sat down considerably sobered. 

‘* For pity’s sake,” said she, “ give it nothing 
but apple-sauce—+that’s safe enough, for I took 
out all the cores myself. I wish to gracious 
Martha’d come.and take it, while it is alive !” 

Another supply of apple-Sauce was placed be- 
fore it, and baby finished its supper without any 
more mishaps. 

When the candles were lighted, the visitor be- 
came sleepy and cross; and, after sending Sally 
up and down, much to that damsel’s displeasure, 
to be sure that the room was warm and comfort- 
able, Mrs. Cornwall wrapped the baby in its 
cloak and hood, and her husband conveying the 
cradle, they proceeded up stairs to put their 
charge to bed. A roaring fire, a luxury to which 
they were quite unaccustomed in their sleeping 
apartment, had been made on baby’s account; 
and Timothy declared that the room felt like an 
oven. 

The undressing was a complicated business ; 
first, Mrs. Cornwall took things off, and then 
upon holding a consultation with Timothy, she 
put them on again, fearing that it might take 
cold; and baby, indignant at being thus trifled 
with, rubbed its eyes with its fists, and squirmed 
about in an uncontrollable fit of passion. 

4¢ There—there !’”’ said Mrs. Cornwall sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ hush, now—that’s a darling!” 

But baby wouldn’t hush, and kicked and 
screamed; while the husband and wife sat re- 
garding it in perfect bewilderment. 

‘¢ [ know what that young ’un wants,” observed 
Sally, who stood by the door with an expression 
of intense disgust upon her features; ‘‘a few 
good slaps would bring it to its senses mighty 
quick!” 

This, however, was not to be thought of; Mrs. 
Cornwall rocked vigorously, with the baby on 
her lap—TJimothy keeping up an industrious 
accompaniment to her constant ‘“‘ s—h’’—and, at 
length, the baby became too sleepy to cry, and 
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dropped off like a lamb. It was deposited in the 
cradle in triumph; and, with a sigh of weari- 
ness, its nurses sank into their respective seats 
by the fire. 

‘*I feel dreadful tired,” said Mrs. Cornwall, 
‘‘kind of aching, like the rheumatism.” ' 

‘*So do I,” rejoined her husband, ‘‘and yet 
we don’t seem to have done anythin’ either—I 
haint even fixed that corn-crib.” 

‘¢T don’t see how Martha gets along so well,” 
continued Mrs. Cornwall, ‘‘doin’ all her own 
work, and takin’ care of the baby, too.”’ 

‘¢She must havea kind of knack at it,” ob- 
served Timothy, ‘‘or perhaps the young one 
knows it can cut up with ws, and takes advan- 
tage.” 

‘* Well,” replied his wife, with a decided yawn. 
‘‘ one thing is pretty certain; I shall go to bed 
before long, and try to get rested with a good 
night’s sleep—it’s a comfort that people can 
sleep.” 

And to bed they shortly went, nothing doubt- 
ing. Baby behaved beautifully, being wrapped 
in the calm slumber of innocence; and except 
that the room was uncomfortably warm, and a 
light in one’s eyes not the pleasantest thing in 
the world, all went on well. 

It might have been somewhere near midnight, 
that Timothy Cornwall awoke to the conscious- 
ness of his wife’s absence, and a sort of uproar 
in the apartment. Shaking off the allurements 
of the dreamy god, he sat bolt upright, and again 
experienced the pleasant conviction of baby’s ex- 
istence—which small circumstance he had quite 
forgotten in the land of dreams. The child 
screamed, and then moaned, as if in pain, and 
twisted frantically on Mrs. Cornwall’s lap, as 
she sat in the low rocking-chair by the fire—the 
light from the burning logs falling upon her pale 
and disturbed countenance. 

‘¢ What is the matter?” exclaimed her hus- 
band, springing to her side. 

‘¢T haven’t the least idea,” was her despairing 
reply, ‘‘I’d give most anythin’ I have in the 
world if Martha’d only come back !” 

‘¢ Well, J shouldn’t care to see her jest now,” 
observed Timothy, after gazing upon the child’s 
pale features, ‘‘I’d ruther have the baby out of 
this fix, first, whatever if is. Aint there nothin’ 
we can give it?”’ he continued, anxiously, ‘ pare- 
goric, or anythin’ of that sort?” 

Yes,” replied his wife, brightening . up, 
“Martha often gives it a little paregoric. Jest 
look on the third shelf of the cupboard, there, in 
the little, fat bottle, with the broken cork.” 

Timothy seized the vial, and cautiously dropped 
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the stated number of drops. Baby reared and 
plunged frightfully, but down it went; and then 
Mrs. Cornwall tried to trot it into silence. ~ 

It was of no use, its screams became terrific ; 
and Sally, who came rushing down from her own 
dormitory, declared that the child was dying. 
‘‘Miss Crimer’s baby went off jest so—it had 
fits—and she reckoned that Martha Briggs had 
seen the last of her’n.” 

*‘ Timothy,” gasped his wife, with a prophetic 
vision of the officers of justice, and a gallows 
before her, ‘‘ go for the doctor, do! Don’t lose a 
minit!”’ 

A heavy autumnal rain was falling—a soaking 
penetrating rain; but Timothy performed a 
hasty toilet, and hastened to saddle the old white 
mare. It was pitch dark, and he found himself 
sinking in mud and mire—the rain beat down 
unmercifully—and even Timothy’s equable tem- 
per gave way. He felt about cautiously, grasped 
the fence, and after tearing his hands with old 
nails, he banged up directly against the barn 
door. The shock almost destroyed his equili- 
brium; but, remembering that there was a dying 
baby in the house, and that the baby didn’t even 
belong to them, he made extraordinary efforts, 
and succeeded, at last, in getting hold of the 
horse. The old lady by no means approved of 
having her slumbers thus disturbed, and gave her 
master considerable trouble; but, once fairly on 
her back, he resolved to fly for his very life. 

He led her carefully around to the front of the 
house, where he was met by Sally, who came to 
tell him that Mrs. Cornwall was almost in 
hysterics—he had given the baby poison instead 
of paregoric—and if it got over one trouble, it 
would certainly die of the other. 

Even Sally was excited; and poor Timothy, 
half dead with terror, galloped off to the doctor’s 
which was two miles from home. He trembled 
with a thousand undefined terrors, and be- 
came so weak from fright, that he fairly slipped 
from the old mare’s back into the muddy road. 
Splashed from head to foot, and completely 
chilled, the poor man crawled up again, and 
urged his steed forward. Dripping and exhausted 
he arrived, a most pitiable looking object at 
Doctor Camomile’s door. ; 

Now the doctor was not at all cross at being 
disturbed—quite the contrary, for patients were 
scarce at Hornetsville; and it was generally 
averred that he slept with one eye open, to be 
ready for emergencies. He received Mr. Corn- 


wall with an appearance of subdued delight; and 
prepared to accompany him without delay. 
‘* A sad case,” he remarked, as he packed his 





saddle-bag, ‘* but medical skill often works .won- 
ders.” ; 

Timothy’s teeth fairly chattered on his home- 
ward route; and an unpleasant sensation in his 
bones seemed to say that the storm had taken a 
firm grip of him, this time. 

As they approached the dwelling, a crowd was 
visible ‘around it, lanterns flashed im all direc- 
tions, and flames were pouring from one of the 
chimneys. ‘* The Hornetsville Engine Company,” 
who seldom had an opportunity to display their 
skill, were out in full force, and fairly deluging 
the house with water; the neighbors were all 
collected, for it was whispered about that the 
Briggs’ baby had been poisoned, and, altogether, 
there had scarcely been such an excitement in 
the place ‘‘ within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant.” 

Timothy dashed through the crowd, followed 
by the doctor; and, having reached his own 
apartment, found it to be the very spot whence 
the fire had originated. The accumulated soot 
in the chimney, which had now been in disuse 
for a long while, caught the flames that ascended 
from the hearth, and bid fair, at first, to reduce 
the house to ashes. But the rain and the engine 
together soon extinguished these; although the 
company continued to work hard, as if loth to 
stop the amusement; and the inmates were really 
in more danger from the element of water than 
of fire. 

Doctor Camomile regarded the baby attentively 
for a moment or’ two; it looked pale and sick, 
but these were no evidences of poison; and Timo- 
thy Cornwall and his wife were far more pitiable 
objects. He called for the vial from which 
Timothy had taken the dose administered; and, 
after examining it carefully, pronounced it to be 
neither poison nor paregoric, but a perfectly harm- 
less mixture for seasoning mince-pies, in which 
the chief ingredients were cloves and brandy. 
He inquired concerning its supper, and pro- 
nounced:the child to be suffering from improper 
feeding; and, having received something from 
the saddle-bag, the baby went to sleep. 

The neighbors crowded round the doctor, when 
he appeared at the door, and received his assur- 
ance that there was nothing of any importance 
the matter with the child; and then, as the 
flames had quite disappeared, they all dispersed 
to their respective homes. 

Timothy’s wretched plight now called for much 
sympathy from his wife, who put forth all her 
remaining strength to help him on with another 
suit; and then they both sat down and watched 
Sally, who was bailing out the water that had 
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been poured down the chimney, and grumbling 
as she did so. 

‘‘This carpet’ll hev to come up, Miss Corn- 
wall,” she continued, ‘‘and that’s jest about the 
gist of it. The walls is ruined, and I guess 
we've all caught our deaths—and all for that 
there plaguey little baby!” 

The next day, while yet some distance from 
home, Sam and Martha were electrified by exag- 
gerated accounts of the fire at Deacon Cornwall’s: 
house burnt to the ground—Mrs. Cornwall barely 
escaping in her night-clothes. The cars fairly 
seemed to crawl; and scarcely waiting for them 
to stop, our terrified travelers rushed to the spot, 
and found, to their surprise, the house still 
standing. 

The young mother burst in upon poor Mrs. 
Cornwall, and demanded her child in a frenzied 
tone; and when it was placed in her arms, she 
cried and laughed over it alternately, and went 
quite off in a fit of hysterics. 





‘‘Well,” exclaimed Sam, ‘I'll never go and 
leave that child with any one again, as long as I 
live |” 

‘If you do,” replied Tim, bluntly, “ you must 
find some one else to leave it with—we wont un- 
dertake it at any price!” 

A few days afterward, our friend Timothy sat 
in a cushioned chair, with one foot in a pudding- 
bag, composed of wool and flannel, the putting 
of said foot to the ground being a physical im- 
possibility, and acute twinges of rheumatism 
flying all over him, His wife caught a violent 
ague in her face from the wet room; and now 
sat swathed in cloths, like a mummy, echoing 
every one of Timothy’s groans with interest. 

‘*Oh, I’m so thankful,” exclaimed Mrs. Corn- 
wall, after a severer twinge than usual, ‘that 
the baby was Martha’s and not ours, after all!” 

** J shouldn’t live long, if it was ours,” replied 
Timothy, “and I never want to see that or any 
other baby again !” 
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WueEn the morning sunlight shone 
On life’s golden river, 

And to glide its waves upon 
Seemed a bliss for ever ; 

Then our baby brother died, 
He the angel-hearted : 

Bitter were the tears we wept, 
When our joy departed 


Silently we buried him, 
When the flowers were dying ; 
He the fairest flower of all, 
Heeded not our sighing. 
Winter spread his snowy shroud 
O’er our buried treasure, 
Fitfully the bleak wind loud 
Wailed in mournful measure. 


Came the spring with balmy hours, 
Winged with fairy fleetness ; 

Grieved we then, that lowly laid, 
He should lack its sweetness. 

Lovely living things returned, 
Bird and bee and flower, 

Bringing fragrance to the gale, 
Music to the bower. 


Then we planted on his grave, 
Flowers the pure and holy, 





Roses from the woodland haunts, 
Violets pale and lowly. 


And we left him to his sleep 
In that quiet valley, 

Where the dew-drops come to weep, 
Zephyrs come to dally. 

Yet within our hearts enshrined, 
Beamed his image brightly, 

Not more steadfast shone the stars 
Watching o’er him nightly. fod 

We are wandering now alone 
Through life’s stormy weather, 

Cloudless visions all are flown, 
Flown, alas, forever. 

We are thinking mournfully 
Of shadows gleaming o’er us; 

Of the dark, mysterious way 
Lying dim before us. 


We are weeping hopes o’erthrown, 
Brilliant dreams departed, 
Loving ones estranged or gone, 
We are weary hearted. 
Thou who died so long ago, 
From our band fraternal, 
Live a blessed seraph now 
In a morn supernal. 

















THE BATTLE IN THE DISTANCE. 





BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Her dark eyes gleamed amid the gloom, 
Slow-gathering from the stormy main, 
She stood as one who fronts her doom, 
And tasks the mystic fate in vain— 
The while a steed with drooping rein 
Burst from the desert’s shadowy rim, 
And dashed with many a crimson stain, 
Paused by the portal black and grim. 


She knew the steed—she marked the cloud 
Which rolled across the distant fight, 
And strove to pierce the awful shroud— 
But a strange mist o’erhung her sight, 
The prospect swayed in doubtful light, 
And idly tottering to and fro, 
She shivered in the lurid might 
That radiates from a dreaded woe. 


OQ! Love! last eve, your head was laid, 
Couched on a soft and tender breast, 
And all the thrilling vows you made, 
And all J knew, and all I guessed 
Of passion breathed, or unexprest, 
Did point to bliss built up on bliss, 
An Adenne of voluptuous rest 
New-opened by each burning kiss. 


But fate is stern. and men are base, 
Wrong creepeth in the dark to smite— 
A catiff who had seen my face 
Once—on El Kalim’s castled height, 
Swore by the Houris’ brows of light 
To bear me through his harem gate, 
And yonder strives my Roland’s right 
With jealous fraud, and desperate hate. 


Keen is this true Toledo blade—- 
I bide the issue—if it stand 

In full against me—undismayed 
I perish by my Father’s brand : 





My soul is dauntless—free my hand, 
And never shall the form HE swore 
The fairest in Lusanian land 
Be yielded to yon treacherous Moore. 


But see! the cloud rolls up apace! 
But hark! the shouts grow wild and clear! 
A sudden whirlwind, and the place 
Of strife looms outward everywhere— 
And lo! his white plume poised in air, 
The victor Roland! a dense throng 
With glistening casque, and gleaming spear 
Shouting an ancient knightly song 


Of triumph close around their lord, 

And banners flaunt, and trumpets peal, 
And thundering on the level sward 

Rush the fierce chargers clad in steel ; 
The solid feudal bastions reel, 

The welkin thrills to brave alarms, 
Tumultuous Liegemen’s fiery zeal, 

With clang of hoofs, and clash of arms. 


That night the bonfires hid the stars, 

The wassail bowl] foamed bright and high, 
And to the deepest dungeon bars, 

Rang the uproarious revelry, 
And knights did woo, and ladies sigh, 

And minstrels sang, and jesters laughed, 
And gayly sped from eye to eye, 

Love winged his fairy-feathered shaft. 


But in a chapel near the sea, 
Shut from the jest, the dance, the tale, 
Where the winds shriek in ghostly glee, 
And shadows throng, and billows wail, 
Bowed by the altar, hushed and pale, 
The Lord, and Lady court the calm, 
Till the last echoes rise and fail, 
Of solemn prayer, and saintly psalm. 





—}--2-o-e > 


JESSIE—-AN IDYL. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR,. 


JESSIE’S eyes are full of darts— 
Jessio, Jessie ! 

Ready barbed for human hearts— 
Jessie, Jessie! 

Music ripples from her lips 

As along Life’s path she trips, 

Plucking for her silken hair, 

Roses sweet and lilies fair. 


Jessie’s years count sixteen springs— 
Jessie, Jessie! 

Scarcely one a shadow flings, 
Jessie, Jessie! 
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Beautiful as angel’s are, 

Shining like the morning star, 

Gentle as the gentlest dove, 

Who’ll be blessed with Jessie’s love ? 


Jessie answers with her eye— 
Jessie, Jessie ! 
Blissful knowledge—rr 1s I! 
Jessie, Jessie! 

Unto us through life shall be 
Henceforth but one destiny ; 

She to me and I to her 
Loyer, friend and worshiper. 

















Editor's Cable. 





Ler us have a philosophic talk about newspapers. 

A brave Oriental Rajah once hearing from an Eng- 
lish commercial agent that the postal system of Great 
‘Britain was the source of considerable revenue, took 
his pipe from his mouth, slapped his thigh, and said, 
“T’ll have a post-office, too!’? Mutato nomine, 
this story is the story of John Bull himself. He 
heard so much of the benefits of cheap newspapers in 
the United States, that he resolved to have cheap 
newspapers of his own. He tried the plan in Lon- 
don, Manchester, and elsewhere, but it has not suc- 
ceeded. We have seen in the English journals a 
notice of the failure of the low-priced papers. Eng- 
land is not yet ripe for the institution of cheap jour- 
nalism. The moral soil of the country has not been 
prepared for the growth of the penny papyrus. 

The reason of all this is, of course, that the masses 
of the English people are not sufficiently educated 
to take pleasure in reading. The schoolmaster has 
been wanting, in the first place; and inthe next, the 
people want the stimulus of public interest, which, 
in this country, is felt by the man with an indepen- 
dent suffrage, who knows he is a recognized part of 
the great system and machinery of the nation, and 
may be an alderman, a postmaster, a general, or a 
president. The American takes an interest in things, 
and looks after his chances. The poor Great-Briton, 
in general, has no such feeling; and if he can com- 
pass his bread and bacon and a pint of porter, leaves 
literature, politics, and so forth, to those who make 
anything by them. Along with all this, the English 
editors don’t know how to write for the penny classes ; 
they take too much the tone, the themes, and the ar- 
rangement of the big, orthodox journals, and so com- 
plete the ill-success of their enterprise. Like their 
military officers in the Crimea, they are too much for 
the old system. Altogether, John Bull finds that 
merely imported plans wontdo. He must manufacture 
his literature for himseli—he must sow the seed of his 
penny-journalism and grow it. Our modes of litera- 
ture do not suit his people—the body of the nation. 
And a question might here arise, if h¢s established 
modes exactly suit zs. Ina national and republican 
sense, we may possibly mistake in thinking that we 
can take his intellectual system and make our own 
ofit. Can the high-refined literature of an old island 
with all its prejudices and associations of past times, 
and animated or colored by the principles of monar- 
chy, exactly suit a new, vaunting, restless people of 
workers and democrats, whose business it is to drive 
the world ahead, turn it inside out, and knock it up- 
side down? A question to be asked, truly. Weare 
vigorous Know-Nothings in this respect—firmly be- 
lieving that America must grow her own literature— 
begin with her own primer, establish her own terms 
and her own nomenclature, and so, in a rebellious, 
revolutionary manner, liberate the thirteen provinces 
of her mind. No doubt, Americans would have a 


better chance of mental originality, if there was no 
other Anglo-Saxon literature. They must naturally 
be greatly coerced and perturbed by the influences 
of that other kindred sphere; for, the subjects of 
thought must, on both sides, be pretty much the 
same. It is a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that to be Americans, our writers must take themes 
exclusively from this continent, and ignore the let- 
ters, politics, and statesmanship of other countries. 
The English literature is original and genuine, and 
its themes are gathered from ancient and modern 
ages alike, from the venerable Bede and Lope, to 
Bryant and Longfellow—from Timbuctoo to Texas. 
It is the style of thought that must distinguish be- 
tween the literature of an aged monarchy and that 
of a young republic—two very different things. 
Americans must write histories of Greece and Rome, 
and histories of England, France, Spain, and so forth, 
for themselves; they must also write their own sys- 
tems of criticism and nianuals of statesmanship—de- 
rived from their own character, wants and destinies. 
As for that cheap literature, no doubt John Bull will 
have it yet, naturally, when his people grow demo- 
cratic and educated; and the Americans shall have 
their high order of literature, after the tastes, feel- 
ings, and impulses of our masses shall have rankly 
and roughly vegetated for awhile, and then—the 
homegrown consummate flower, smelling of the 
strong soil it grew on. Somebody says mistakes are 
steps of the ladder of human experience. 


Winter has fairly set in at last. Old December has 





spread his icy mantle over the entire face of Nature, 
| and poets have sung elegies on the death of the 
flowers, until nothing more remains to be said or 
sung. Do what they will, they cannot equal Bryant’s 
Autumnal Hymn— 


‘‘The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.”’ 


But poets love to look on the dark side of the pie- 
ture—nothing weaves up into verse so prettily as 
unhappiness; and these gentlemen of the quill leave 
out all mention of the sleighing-parties, the skating- 
parties, the evening gatherings, and the Christmas 
cheer, which do much to console even poetical na- 
tures for the loss of summer winds and summer 
flowers. Pumpkin-pies, buckwheat-cakes and sau- 
sages are now in full glory ; and speaking of sausages, 
reminds us of a crop that once greeted the eyes of a 
friend of ours, in a most astonishing place. We will 
let him tell his own story— 

‘‘T was at the tender age of twelve, when my fa- 
ther, who was the county judge, received a call to a 
village some miles distant from home, and after a 
scene of ‘special pleading,’ I was permitted to ac. 
company him. We traveled with our own team; but 
with night came a snow-storm, and we concluded to 
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put up at a rough-looking tavern by the roadside. It 
was a queer place; all the wild stories I had ever read 
of travelers being murdered by avaricious landlords, 
crowded into my recollections; but the besetting sin 
of boys of twelve, next to an aggravating appetite, is 
an astonishing talent for sleeping—and ten minutes 
after, being introduced into the barest of all apart- 
ments, I was fast locked in slumber beneath the 
patchwork coverlid. 

“The first faint rays of a winter morning were 
endeavoring to straggle in through the apology for a 
window, that graced one end of our dormitory, when 
I partially awoke to the sound of heavy footsteps 
alarmingly near, and became conscious, at the same 
time, that 1 was alone in the bed—the judge having 
gone to make arrangements for our departure. The 
footsteps came nearer and nearer—one frightened 
peep from under the bedclothes disclosed to my view 
a huge red-armed female, approaching me with giant 
strides, her hand tightly grasping a glittering knife, 
and her purpose evidently—murder. I scarcely 
breathed—the heavy feet mounted on the foot of 
my bed—I could stand it no longer, but uttering a 
prolonged scream of agony, I started up wildly, and 
exclaimed— 

‘“¢Tn the name of Heaven, what would you do? 
Oh, spare me!’ 

“The woman stared vacantly as she replied with 
trembling voice— 

«¢* Bless your soul, [ aint a-going to hurt you—I 
came up to get some sassengers for breakfast !’ 

‘“‘The terrible mystery was explained, as casting 
up my eyes, they beheld several rows of sausages 
suspended over the bed. 

‘¢<«Gracious!’ said the female, looking, if possible, 
more frightened than myself, ‘ how you scared me!’ 

‘‘T could have returned the compliment, but per- 
ceiving that she had mistaken my real, genuine fear, 
for an ebullition of the mischievous propensities in- 
dispensable to boys, I wisely kept my own counsel, 
and heard myself called ‘a limb,’ and various other 
undesirable names, in dignified silence. 

‘‘T didn’t care for any sausages that morning ; and 
the judge was very much surprised at my loss of ap- 
petite, until I gave him the reason, which he enjoyed 
intensely.’’ 


Mrs. Siddons, when looking over the statues in 
Lord Lansdowne’s gallery, told him that one mode* 
of expressing intensity of feeling, was suggested to 
her by the position of some of the Egyptian statues, 
with the arms close down at the sides, and the hands 
clenched. This is curious, says Mrs. Jameson, for 
the attitude in the Egyptian gods is intended to ex- 
press repose. As the expression of intense passion 
self-controlled, it might be appropriate to some cha- 
racters and not to others. Rachel, as I recolleot, 
uses it in the Phédre—Madame Rettich uses it in the 
Medea. It would not be characteristic in Constance. 

The best society and conversation, says La Bruyére, 
is that in which the heart has a greater share than 
the head. 





In:a little song, written over four hundred years 
ago, and preserved in a manuscript of the time ot 
Henry VI. of England, we find the following verses, 
which show that the social philosophy of the world 
has not suffered any very great change in the lapse 
of thoze centuries. The poet is speaking of the 
Penny— ‘ 

‘* Peny is a hardy knight— 

Peny is of mickle might— 

Peny of wrong he maketh right 
In every country where he go. 


‘‘ And if I have penys both good and fine, 
Men will bydden me to the wine— 
But when I have none in my purse, 
Peny bet ne peny worse— 
Of me they holden little force : 
He was a man; let him’go!”’ 


Many years ago, a worthy divine of the Scotch 
Kirk proved clearly, from the Scriptures, that there 
could not possibly be any of the fair sex in Heaven. 
As some of our fair readers may feel some curiosity 
to know how the reverend mind arrived at so start- 
ling a conclusion, we here give them the benefit of 
his logic. It appears that he was summoned before 
a Presbytery, and being asked if he really held so 
heretical an opinion, he bravely avowed it, and said, 
‘‘In the Revelation of St. John, the Divine, you will 
find this passage, ‘And there was silence in heaven 
for about the space of half an hour.’ I appeal to all 
of you to tell me whether that could possibly have 
happened had there been any women there? And 
since there are none there, charity forbids us to ima- 
gine that they are all in a worse place; therefore it 
follows that they have no immortal part, and happy 
is it for them, as they are thereby exempted from 
being accountable for all the noise and disturbance 
they have raised in this world !”’ 

If the origin or inspiration of some of the most 
popular .poems or songs in our language could be 
traced, it is almost certain, it would be found among 
the people—among that class which relies more upon 
nature, and less upon books, in giving such things to 
the world. It would be curious, and a task not 
without a certain literary philosophy, to collect all 
the instances of this that may be found, and com- 
ment on them. Here, however, we can only curso- 
rily allude to the subject. The sweetest of our an- 
cestral airs and songs, of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
or preserved in it, have come from the huts of the 
peasantry and the sheilings of shepherds—showing 
that the seeds of poetry and music are sown broad- 
cast everywhere, and are independent of the colleges 
of the land and the polite literature they sustain and 
disseminate. We have been led into these remarks 
by the fact that Burns’ celebrated lyric, ‘‘ John Bar- 
leycorn,’’ was a plagiarism, the original of which is 
lost in a number of old lyrics, having for their pur- 
pose a celebration of the cheery malt liquor, which 
has such a charm for the palates of the hard-working 
people of the cold moist Northern latitudes. It is 
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interesting to trace the poem from its first inception— 
as far as printing can show it—to its completest form. 
The idea was common to England and Scotland. 
One of the oldest English songs on the subject, was 
‘The Little Barleycorne,’”’ which has the following 
stanza— 


‘Twill make a weeping widow laugh, 
And soon incline to pleasure— 

’Twill make an old man leave his staffe, 
And dance a youthful measure. 

And tho’ your clothes be ne’er so bad, 
All ragged, rent, and torne— 

Against the cold you may be clad, 
With little Barleycorne.’’ 


In Scotland, the oldest verses on this theme, are 





styled ‘‘ Allan a Maut,’’ and the growth, reaping, 


threshing, and malting of the grain, together with | 


the charm and effects of the liquor, are sung with 
gusto. There is another version of this genial song, 


kind. Campbell was so struck and touched by its 
form and music, that he wove his own trumpet-toned 
lyric upon that model—adopting the well-known 
cadence, and even the fine concluding line of the 
preeeding song— 

‘“When the stormy winds do blow.”’ 


At first he wanted to get rid of the expletive do, and 
wrote— , 


‘¢‘ When the stormy tempests blow.’’ 


But his better taste brought him back from his 
tautology to the old line, as the people sung it, and 
consecrated it to harmony forever. It is highly 
interesting, as we have said, to trace to its first im- 
pulse or happy senteneé, those songs which grow 
into life and popularity. Regarding that minstrelsy 
which is imdigenous and the only genuine thing of 


'the kind in this country—we mean the lyrics that 


| come from the kitchens and cotton-fields of the 


with the same title; and then comes a later lyric, | 


styled ‘John Barleycorn,’’? and sung by the pea- 
santry of Scotland long before the birth of Burns. 
That poet’s version is, as we have said, a close plagiar- 
ism of the elder lyric, one stanza of which is— 


‘“‘ They took a plough and ploughed him down, 
Put. clods upon his head— 

And they have sworn a solemn oath, 
John Barleycorn was dead.”’ 


Burns took this, as the reader perceives, word for 
word. At the same time the English had their ver- 
sions made near two hundred years ago—one called 
‘Mister Mault,’’ and another, “Sir John Barley- 
corn.’”’ But the John Bulls give Sir John three com- 
panions, called ‘‘ Thomas Good Ale,’’ ‘‘ Sir Richard 
Beer,’”’ and ‘‘Sir William White Wine,’’ showing 
that the Southern people had more affluent and com- 
fortable ideas than their Nortlrern neighbors. In 
the same way the finest of Burns’ songs are grafted, 
80 to speak, on the old popular formula and floating 
airs whieh had cheered or soothed the peop!e’s ideas 
for generations. Again, as regards another noble 
song-writer, Thomas Campbell, we find that the 
grandest of his lyrics had a gradual derivation from 
the simple feeling of uneducated men: we mean his 
‘* Mariners of England.’’ Over two hundred years 
ago, the poor sailors who leff their ships in port, and 
made the best of their way inland, to their homes, had 
a ditty, which they sung to procure relief, as they 
journeyed along. Their chant was— ; 


‘t We be three poor mariners, , 
N ewly come from the seas, “™ 

We spend our lives in jeopardy, 
While landsmen live at ease.”’ 


The sentiment of the two last lines is a very natural 
one—such as would occur first to the men themselves. 
In process of time, the popular song— 
‘¢ Ye gentlemen of England, 
Who live at home at ease,’’ 


was composed by an unknown author, though some 
attribute it to Martyn Parker. It expresses the sen- 
timent of the older song, and is one of the best of its 


Southern states—we should very much like to know. 


| what gay darkey it was who first said— 


‘Turn about, and wheel about, 
And jump Jim Crow,”’ 


or how the refrains of ‘‘ Clar de Kitchen,” ‘‘ Git out 
de way, old Dan Tucker,’’ ‘‘ Sich a gittin up Stairs,’’ 
and the rest, came into being, to furnish some of the 
most popular harmonies, certainly in our language— 
if we may judge by the wildfire way in which they 
ran round the world. The most popular and paying 
melodies are those of the Southern negroes; a state 
of things paralleled in England by the ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera,’’ which outdid all the imported operas of 
Italy. Those highwaymen and beggars over the 
way, and those niggers here at home, have signifi- 
cantly enough been able to win the crowns of drama- 
tic and musical success from the professors of the 
purest and loftiest literature. 


How frequently the phrase occurs, that something 
or somebody ‘‘ occupied a large space in the public 
eye.’? Has anybody ever formed a definite idea of 
the size of that extensive optic? Or is it a myth, 
like ‘the arms of Morpheus,’’ ‘‘the waves of obli- 
vion,’”’ “‘ the ladder of Fame,’’ and other oxpressions 
with which the dictionary of poets is so plentifully 
stocked ? 

Is not this thought from Dr. Herman Hooker’s 
writings beautiful? ‘It is a mark of a high and 
pure mind, to imagine greatness or goodness where 
it is not; to deck with loveliness and beauty actions 
which have no worthy aim.”’ 

We would call the attention of those of our readers 
who have a special fondness for the Fine Arts, to 
‘The Crayon,” a weekly journal, published in New 
York, It is edited with singular taste and ability 

The sonnet to the Greek Slave, in the Powers’ ar- 
ticle of our last number, should have been quoted, 
and that it was not, may be attributed to an over- 





sight on our part. 
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A recent traveler, speaking of the bath of the 
ladies in the East, says that there is about it nothing 
of the indelicacy that some have supposed ; and that 
he has good cause for saying so, as he had it from a 
lady who was daily bathed in the Osmanli fashion. 
Her attire is first removed. An attendant takes a 
glove—every day it is a new glove—of undressed 
silk. With the disengaged hand she pours over her 
mistress bason after bason of warm water. Then, by 
means of a gentle friction with the glove, she slowly 
removes the salts and impurities which are deposited 
on the skin. ‘This finished, the attendant covers the 
lady from head to foot, by means of a mop of downy 
silk, with a lather made of a particularly emolient 
soap, peculiar, I believe, to Turkey. Upon this soap 
depends much of that peach-like softness, and snowy 
whiteness of the skin, for which Eastern women al- 
ways are so remarkable. It has the reputation of 
removing stains, spots, and freckles, that are not 
Geeply marked into the cuticle. This part of the 
matter having been carefully performed, the lady is 
again deluged in water, heated to 110° or 120°, and 
poured over her person from a taus—bason—of silver. 
Large towels—-we might call them sheets—of the 
finest white muslin, richly embroidered with flowers 
and gold, are wrapped around her, and she is led 
into a saloon, where, reclining upon a heap of cushions, 
she sinks into a soft dream-like languor, that might 
become faintness, were it not for the assiduity, with 
which a slave fans her. As soon as she is sufficiently 
recovered to bear it, another slave combs, perfumes, 
and disposes her hair in ornamental braids. The 
hour afer the bath is one of gentle, sleepy loveliness. 

Dryden, the poet, in his immortal lampoon against 
Shadwell, has the couplet— 


‘‘ A tun of man on thy huge bulk is writ; 
Yet sure, thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit.’’ 


This is very happy and very funny. But it is to 
be observed that Dryden is indebted to Shakspeare 
for the suggestion of it. Prince Henry, in Henry IV., 
acting his father’s part, says ‘‘a tun of man is thy 
companion.’’ There are very few of the felicities of 
our language that may not be found within the circle 
of Shakspeare’s literature. 


A great many persons speak of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line without exactly knowing the history of that 
boundary. It is identified with a dispute, which 
originated about two centuries ago, between the colo- 
nies of Pennsylvania and Maryland. It involved a 
tract of 6,000 square miles, which was claimed by. 
the family of Lord Baltimore. In the time of King 
James If., the matter was brought before the Com- 
nittee of Trade and Plantations, and after an investi- 
gation, the king ordered a division of the territory 
in 1685, giving that part between the river and bay 
of Delaware, and a line from the latitude of Henlopen 
to the 40° of N. latitude, to his majesty, and the re- 
mainder—now part of the eastern shore of Maryland 
—to Lord Baltimore. But the order was not acted 
on. In 1722, commissioners and surveyors busied 








themselves again in the matter, buf separated with- 
out deciding. In 1735, the Penn family took the 
question into the English Court of Chancery. After 
a time the Lord Chancellor ordered a new measure- 
ment, which took place in 1750, but ended like the 
preceding. At the end of twelve years more, the 
respective proprietaries agreed to employ Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two geometers, who went 
to work, and at last set the question at rest, by mark- 
ing the boundaries between Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Delaware. It should be observed that the term 
Mason and Dixon’s Line is only applied to that part 
of the boundary which constitutes the S. E. frontier 
of Pennsylvania. It extends to a point about forty 
miles west of the Susquehanna, and not the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania. 


The following exquisite lyric, by Kingsley, may 
be familiar to some of our readers; but even they 
will thank us for reproducing it here, ‘‘so absolute 
it seems, so in itself complete.’’ 


I. 

Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the west as the sun went down, 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 

town; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the heavy harbor-bar be moaning. 


Il. 
Three wives sat up in the lighthouse-tower, 
And trimmed the lamp as the sun went down— 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at 
the shower, | 
And the rack as it came rolling up, ragged and 
brown ;— 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor-bar be moaning. 


Im. 
Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam, as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their 

hands, 

For those who will never come back to the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep— 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep— 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. _ 


Bayard Taylor says there is a shop for the sale of 
sam-shoo, or rice-whisky, in Hong-Kong, which 
bears over its door the following inscription: ‘‘ The 
joys of Paradise are nothing but a state of perpetual 
drunk.’’ 


Every man knows his own character; but, as he 
has come by his knowledge of it confidentially, he 
makes it a point of honor not to admit the fact—even 
to himself. 
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In ‘Ellis’ Specimens of English Metrical Ro- 
mances,’”’ there is a romance of Richard Cour de 
Lion, from which we learn that he took thirteen 
ship-loads of bee-hives with him! which, when he 
besieged Acre, he threw from a mangonel into the 
town. The Saracens were dreadfully annoyed by this 
novel mode of warfare, and said— 


‘‘ King Richard was full fell, 
When his flies bitten so well.’’ 


The editor quaintly remarks: ‘There must have 
been some inconvenience in charging a machine with 
such implements of offence.’’ 

eo aes 

Keats, in his Hyperion, sings of 

‘‘ Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir.’’ 


This fancy of the dreaming trees was expressed 
before him in prose, by Thomas Gray, the poet, who, 
in one of his letters, writes: ‘‘ Both hills and vales 
are covered with the most venerable beeches and 
other very reverend vegetables that, like most other 
old people, are always dreaming out their old stories 
to the winds.’’ Tennyson went farther than either 
of these, he gave a tongue to his tree, and set the 
oak to gossip about the loves of a young lady and 
gentleman. Such daring flights of fancy were un- 
known to the old classics To John Dryden, a tree 
was a tree—nothing more. He has the couplet— 


‘Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign.”’ 


Of those dreaming conceits employed above, that 
of Gray is far better and more poetical than Keats’. 


A lady correspondent says— 

‘Our English neighbors are notoriously disagreea- 
ble traveling companions; oncein a car or steamboat, 
John Bull evidently considers every other passenger 
his natural enemy, and goes through the journey 
with doubled-up fists. He fairly encases himself in 
a shell of selfishness-—selects a comfortable seat, and 
firmly resists, or rather, coolly disregards the eye im- 
ploring, the eye eontemptuous, and the eye indig- 
nant, which meet him on every side from belated 
females, who ‘wonder why the man doesn’t get up, 
and give them his seat.’ 

‘¢ But sometimes he wont even give up other peo- 
ple’s seats, as the following case will show. Going 
up the North River, one day, were a party of Ameri- 
cans, who were completely absorbed by the exqui- 
site scenery. One of the ladies crossed the deck for 
a moment, with a gentleman, to observe some point 
of peculiar interest; and when they returned, lo, 
and behold! both seats were taken—the lady’s be- 
ing appropriated by a surly Englishman. 

‘¢¢ Will you be kind enough to rise, sir?’ said her 
escort, politely, ‘ you have taken this lady’s chair.’ 

““«Can’t help it,’ he replied, drawing his plaid 
shawl more tightly around him, ‘alady took mine!’ ’’ 

Though there be cases on record to the contrary, 
yet Mr. Bull is apt to be rather an animalish custo- 





mer, and our fair friend having been a sufferer by 
his boorishness, in this instance, has good cause for 
complaint. But with all deference, and apart from 
our cousin John, are not the demands which ladies 
sometimes— we say sometimes—make of gentlemen 
to give up seats in public places just the least in the 
world unreasonable? And when such seats are 
given up, is the favor always acknowledged, as it 
should be, with a “‘ thank you, sir,” or even a quiet 
inclination of the head? We have heard some 
crusty, exacting fellows say that it is not, but we 
can’t believe them; for what lady could be so lost to 


ordinary propriety, as fail to acknowledge such a 


trifle, even to the humblest. No, no, gentlemen, 
our good nature must not be imposed on by such 
slanders ; we cannot believe them, we cannot believe 
them ! 


The following verses on Lord Fairfax, by Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, were applied by Lord Holland, 
in his Reminiscences, to General Washington— 


‘He might have been a king, 
But that he understood 
How much it was a meaner thing 
To be unjustly great than honorably good.”’ 


A writer in Blackwood gives the following episode 
in his progress by rail across Michigan: 

‘¢ Of course we ran off the rails, but there were no 
lives lost, or any damage done beyond a few bruises, 
and the most intense exertion on the part of the 
male contents of the train for three hours in a broil- 
ing sun, to get the engine and four carriages, which 
are deeply embedded in a clay ditch, out of it, and 
back upon the rails, in which last we are successful. 
The accident turns out to have been exclusively the 
fault of Tom, the switchman, whom the engine driver 
thus admonishes : 

‘¢¢ Now, Tom, you skunk, this is the third time 
you forgot to set on that switch, and last time there 
was twenty people went under, and the balance was 
bruised, so you mind what you’re about, and don’t 
forget that switch again, or I’m darned if I don’t 
tell the boss.’ ”’ 

A friend at our elbow, who wears a section of Illi- 
nois oak below the knee, remarks that there is rather 
more truth than poetry in this, and that not long 
since he was traveling over one of these same roads ; 
finding the cars ‘‘jumping,’’ as they say, he went 
out on the platform and overheard the following: 

Brakeman. Bill, he’s putting her down like ——, 
thunder! ; 

Conductor. Mind, I tell you, she’ll fizzle some of 
these nights. 

Which she accordingly did, and put the engineer 
and fireman ‘‘ under,” as the tourist says, and our 
friend with the balance of the train on top. The re- 
mainder of the anecdote our friend cuts short. 

Conductor among the ruins. ‘‘ Tom, what’d I tell 
you?” 


Gifts are the beads of Memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reekons kind remembrances, 
Of friends and old affections.—1. E. L. 
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In Sir Philip Sidney’s “‘ Arcadia,”’ a widow lady 
thus gracefully bears testimony to the advantages of 
her former state : ‘ 

‘¢ The heavens prevent such a mischief, said Ce- 
cropia. A man, quoth you? No, no, my dear niece, 
nature, when you were first born, vowed you a wo- 
man, and as she made you child of a mother, so to do 
your best to be mother of a child. O, the sweet 
name of a mother! QO, the comfort of comforts, to 
see your children grow up, in whom you are, as it 
were, eternized! If you could conceive what a heart 
tickling joy it is to see your own little ones, with 
awful love, come running to your lap, and, like little 
models of yourself, still carry you about them, you 
would think it unkindness in your own thoughts, 
that even they did rebel against the mean to it... . 
0, widow nights, bear witness with me of the differ- 
ence! How often, alas, do I embrace the orphan 
side of my bed, which was wont to be imprinted by 
the body of my dear husband, and with tears acknow- 
ledge that I now enjoy such a liberty as the banished 
man hath; who may, if he list, wander over the 
world, but is forever restrained from his most delight- 
For, believe me, niece, such are 
we women. Have you ever seen a pure rose-water 
kept in a crystal glass? How fine it looks, how 
sweet it smells, while the beautiful glass imprisons 
it! Break the prison, and let the water take its own 
course, doth it not embrace dust, and lose all its 
former sweetness and fairness? Truly so are we, if 
we have not the stay, rather than the restraint, of 
erystaline marriage. My heart melts to think of the 
sweet comforts I, in that happy time, received, when 
I had never cause to care, but the care was divided, 
when I never rejoiced, but that I saw my joy shine 
in another’s eyes. What shall I say of the free de- 
light which the heart might embrace, without the 
accusing of inward conscience, or fear of outward 
shame? And is a solitary life as good as this? 
Then ean one string make as good music as a concert ; 
then can one color set forth a beauty.”’ 

We have received from our friend, C. D. Gardette, 
the following enigma entitled ‘‘ The Contrast,’’ with 
which our curious readers may exercise their inge- 
nuity during these long winter evenings. 


Beneath a hoary elm— 
Fit emblem of the sage, 
His reverend locks his only helm— 
My first signed, with my first, our goodly heri- 
tage. . ; 


No stain of blood, nor guile 
Marr’d the fair deed; but free, 
With open palm, and trustful smile 
The Red Man laid the gift at his “‘ Good Father’s”’ 
knee. 


But ’mid the battle’s rout, 
Clear, o’er the wild alarm— 

My second rings; the furious shout : 
That spurs the jaded steed, and steels the flagging 


arm. 








And high o’er spear and crest— 
Streams in the van afar— 
My whole, in glittering sheen confes’t, 
Whose gorgeous folds enwrap the fate of all the 
war! , 

Before the accession of George III., it was by no 
means uncommon for ladies of quality to stop at 
taverns, and even to inwite the gentlemen to be of 
the company. Walpole says that in 1755 a French- 
man, who was ignorant of the custom, took some 
liberties with Lady Harrington, through which mis- 
take her house was afterward closed against him. 
This practice, which to us seems so Startling, was a 
relic of the manners of a century earlier. The de- 
corum of the court of George II[. banished the cus- 
tom from the upper ranks; but it lingered among 
the middle classes, and Dr. Johnson thought it not 
in the slightest degree indecorous to say to two young 
ladies who called upon him, “Oome, you pretty 
fools, dine with Maxwell and me at the Metre,’’ to 
which the ladies who wished to consult the philoso- 
pher upon the subject of Methodism, very readily 
assented. In the reign of the second George, and 
perhaps a little later, the great ladies, whether at 
taverns orin private houses, carried their vivacity 
somewhat farther than we should now think con- 
sistent with perfect propriety. Lady Coventry, ata 
great supper at Lord Hertford’s, said in a very vul- 
gar accent, ‘‘if she drank any more she should be 
muckibus.’? How the Americans of our own day, 
says Charles Knight, must be shocked at the vulgarity 
of our aristocratic predecessors; for they will not 
tolerate even the word druné-, and describe the con- 
dition which that word conveys by the pretty epithet 
excited! We are adopting the term, he continues, 
and it may be expected that the refinement in our 
nomenclature may lead to a revival of a little of the 
old liberty in our practice. Walpole,explains that 
muckibus was ‘‘ Irish for sentimental.’’? He did not 
foresee the change in our English. He call things 
by their right names. He tells us that ‘‘ Lord Corn- 
wallis and Lord Allen came drunk to the opera;’’ 
and what is harder to believe, that the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Henley, being chosen a governor of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, ‘‘a smart gentleman who 
was sent with a staff, carried it in the evening when 
the Chancellor happened to be drunk.’’ These exhi- 
bitions were in 1763. 

An altercation is rumored to have occurred very 
recently between the Emperor and Prince Murat. 

‘¢ Vous n’avez rien de votre oncle,’’ (You’ve no- 
thing of your uncle about you,) was the reproach 
addressed with bitter emphasis to his majesty. 

‘‘ Helas! oui—j’ai sa famille,’’ (Alas! yes—I have 
his family,) was the reply made with sarcastic resig- 
nation. 

‘ ibis 

A lady visiting the British Museum, inquired if 

they hada skull of Newton; when answered in the 


negative she said, ‘‘ I wonder at that, they have got 
' one at Oxford.” 
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We cannot resist the temptation to introduce to our 
Table the following novel of high life in Philadel- 
phia, which we find in a late number of the spicy 
little ‘‘ Bizarre.’? Though we were not at that ball, 
we have seen those hoops. 


HOOP, HURRAH! 


PREFACE. 


Things as they are, 
Vive la Bizarre. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Reader, allow me to introduce you to Miss Blanche 
Cerceau. 


CHAPTER I. 


—And I waited in the drawing-room, till I thought 
my hair would grow gray before she would appear. 
The carriage was at the door—it was a bitter cold 
night—I could hear the coachman swinging and 
slapping his arms to keep his hands warm. I had 
wound up the musical box for excitement, and lis- 
tened to its soulless jingle for occupation; I had 
made the little King Charles Spaniel stand on his 
hind legs till he began to think that was his normal 
position. I tried with my right hand to coax ‘‘ Un- 
cle Ned’? out of the piano—much to the chagrin of 
that grand instrument, whose mission was Classical 
music. I beat a retreat from the realm of sweet 
sounds to that of sweet feelings—my patent leather 
boots were awful tight. In blissful agony I heard, 
at last, the opening of a door, a musical laugh—the 
rustle of silks—and there before me, just giving the 
last tightening to her glove-lace—was Blanche Cer- 
ceau, Such a seraphic smile, such a cooing voice— 

‘“‘And did I keep him waiting?—the dear little 
Arthur! And did he grow fretful ?’’ 

‘In the lexicon of Politeness which Fate has or- 
dained for a bright man-of-the-world, there is no 
such word as Fretful!’’ I answered. I had been 
studying this answer for two hours—Bulwer gave the 
lesson. As I replied my eyes fell on the ball cos- 
tume of Blanche. The Pyramids of Egypt were evi- 
dently intended to be represented by that dress, her 
head the apex and the bottom of her skirt the base, 
I had to open my eyes twice to take in the full cir- 
cumference, there was no evd to that lower hoop! 
‘‘Can she get out of the front door?’’ thought I; 
‘¢ granted, yet can she get into the carriage? Hadn’t 
I better ride outside with the driver.’’ I mildly 
asked her this last thought. She answered— 

‘¢ Never, dear Arthur—on such a night as this! 
Ride inside, only put your feet up on the cushions; 
then, I can stand up.’’ 

‘‘Kind-hearted Blanche,’’ thought I—what sa- 
crifices you make for one you love. I entered the 
carriage first—it was not gallant, but then she in- 
sisted on it! Then, she came in—how I can’t tell 
but she did it. And standing up, like a Hippodrome 
girl in her chariot, and holding on to the hand straps, 
off we started to attend Madame Ravencourt’s grand 
ball. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tt was a full house—how it would have gladdened 
the heart of a prima donna, at a dollar a head. 
Through the crush of human beings I swept onward 
with Blanche, once only I thought it was all up with 


| the whalebones, but we got through—a little bent 


but still elastic: occasionally a passer by would 
sweep the skirts round till I saw those daintily 
chausséd tiny feet, and her figure looked like a din- 
ner-bell cut in two—but the wave swept on and the 
pyramid was a pyramid. 

‘Will you waltz?’’ I said to her, as the music 
sounded. 

“Oh, no! I never waltz now!’’ ‘Confound 
those hoops,’”’ thought I. But we ‘did’ a quadrille— 
very easily. Only two steps and the figure was 
complete—an awkward step from the gentleman vis- 
a-vis and rip went the lady’sskirts, hoops, &c.—then 
came apologies, retreat to the dressing-room—repairs 
impossible—had to send home for the carriage—and 
instead of having a splendid evening Blanche and I— 
she sat down on the seat now, and I took her dear 
little gloved hand in mine and poured consolation 
into her heart—rode home before eleven o’clock. 
Oh, horrors! 


CHAPTER III, 


In a few days Blanche and I will be married. 
Hoop, Hurrah! The wedding ring—I wish it waa 
some other shape, it reminds me so much of hoops-— 
now lies on my table. And that cart-load of whale- 
bone I saw going into her house, one day last week.— 
‘‘ Blanche,’’ said I, ‘“‘is there an umbrella manu- 
factory near you?’’—reminds me that the bridal 
dresses—da la Pyramids of Egypt—are being built. 

Blanche hasn’t been to church for three months— 
owing to the narrowness of the pews, and the width 
of her hoops. 


CHAPTER IV. 

—And I sit down in my arm-chair—and wonder if 
such things can be possible, and if—what was, was 
righ And I’ve come to the conclusion that every- 
thing is that is. 

My wedding-day! ‘* Now, old boy !’’—I solilo- 
quized, ‘you can only go through this operation, 
once in your life—three or four times at the outside. 


Just raise the window and see if there are any un-: 


usual operations going on in the heavens above, or in 
the garden below, or over in the neighbours’ houses 
the other side of the street.—Nothing!—Then Na- 
ture is un-auspicious. There’ll be a row to-day— 
somewhere !”’ 

Prophetic woyds!—We were to be married in 
church en grande tenue: atten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The hour came, carriages, friends, &c., along 
with it; we went to the church. We descended— 
walked up to the door—side door—very narrow— 
bride couldn’t get through—couldn’t get into church. 
Hoops too large, door too small. I grew as red in 
the face as a boiled lobster. . ‘‘ Put her through’”’— 
T gasped—confused, agitated and vulgar! 

‘< Sir-r-r!’? said Blanche —‘‘ such language at such 
a time !”’ 
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We re-entered the carriage, ditto the friends theirs, 
returned to the bride’s house, and then I—Arthur 
O’Bandylegge reeecived a formal dismissal. I got 
the sack, M’lle Blanche Cerceau retains the hoops. 
Shall I not write— 


Things as they are? 
Vive la Bizarre! 

The marriage question appears to give Punch 
much uneasiness in his old age. He wants to know 
‘if a man addicted to smoking marries a widow, 
does it follow that he must lay down his pipe, because 
she gives up her weeds ?”’ 


oe 


_ Of course some of our readers must have seen 
this :— 

‘‘ A wife, domestic, good and pure, 

Like snail, should keep within her door ; 

But not, like snail, in silver track, 

Place all her wealth upon her back. 


A wife should be like echo true, 

And speak but when she’s spoken to; 
But not, like echo, still be heard 
Contending for the final word. 


Like City Hall clock a wife should be, 
Keep time and regularity ; 

But not, like clock, harangue so clear 
That all the town her voice might hear. 


Young men, if these allusions strike, 
She whom as bride you’d hail 

Must just be like, and just unlike, 
An echo, clock and snail.’’ 

When Colman was examined before the committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat on the Theatri- 
cal Question, he was asked whether he expunged all 
oaths or profane swearing from the plays submitted 
to his revision. He answered, 

‘“‘ Invariably.’’ P 

‘«Did you ever count the number of oaths in your 
own comedies of the Heir at Law and John Bull ?”’ 

‘Never; but I dare say there are a great many.”’ 

‘¢ Which you disapprove of?”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly.’’ 

“Do you not think it would have been better to 
have omitted them ?”’ 

‘“‘Much better. They disfigure the scenes in 
which they are introduced, and injure the humor.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ concluded the chairman, thinking to 
clench the argumént, ‘‘ you are sorry now that you 
wrote either of those comedies ?’’ 

‘Quite the contrary,’’ rejoined the licenser; “I 
rejoice exceedingly to have made a good pudding, 
although I regret that any bad plums should have“ 
crept into it.’’ 


——ooes 


A remarkably healthy clause, to be inserted in all 
marriage contracis. That, in all families where Jars 
abound, it is clearly understood that it is the wife 
who pays for all the breakages, 





The following extract is from a paper by M. War- 
ren in Blackwood for Dec. 1854: 

I ventured to say that I knew an instance of a 
gentleman, who, in hastily jumping from on board 
the Excellent, to catch a boat that was starting for 
shore, missed it, and fell into the water of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, sinking to a great depth. For 
awhile he was supposed to be drowned. He after- 
wards said that all he remembered, after plunging 
into the water, was a sense of freedom from pain, 
and a sudden recollection of all his past life, espe- 
cially of all his guilty actions which he had long for- 
gotten. 

Possibly, (says De Quincey,) a suddenly developed 
power of recollecting every act of a man’s life may 
constitute the Great Book to be opened before him 
on the Judgment Day. 

The following well-authenticated account of the 
prophecy of his death, of that wonderful mystic, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, is equally curious and inter- 
esting. In 1772, ‘‘he was attacked by apoplexy, 
and for three weeks he continued in a state of great 
prostration and lassitude, taking no sustenance be- 
yond a little tea, without milk, cold water occasion- 
ally, and once a little currant-jelly.’’ Toward the 
end of February, he addressed a note in Latin to the 
Rev. John Wesley, then sitting at Conference with 
his preachers, nearly as follows— 


‘Cold Bath Street, Cold Bath-Fields, 
‘* February, 1772. 

‘‘Strr—I have been informed, in the World of 
Spirits, that you have a strong desire to converse 
with me. I shall be happy to see youif you will 
favor me with avisit. I am, ete., 

‘¢ EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.’’ 

Wesley said to the company that he had been 
strongly impressed with the desire to see and con- 
verse with Swedenborg, and that he had not men- 
tioned the desire to any one. He wrote to him and 
said that he was going on a journey which would oc- 
cupy him six months; but would visit him on his 
return to London. To this the seer replied, that it 
would be too late, as he should go into the World 
of Spirits on the 29th day of the next month, and 
should not return. 

Afterward he again mentioned the day on which 
he should die; and the servant, in her simplicity, 
said, that he seemed as pleased as she should have 
been if she were going to some merry-making. ° 

On Sunday, the 29th of March, 1772, his powers all 
active and clear, the maid and mistress were sitting 
by his bedside, when the clock struck. He asked 
what o’clock it was. They answered ‘‘Five.’’ He 
said, ‘ It is well—I thank you—God bless you!”’ 
and in a moment after, his spirit gently and peace- 
fully passed away. 


Let cynics say what they will, Man is not vindic- 
tive. Here for years we have been subjected to the 
daily torture of wearing the Hat, and we haven’t 
even preserved the name of the wretch who invented 
it! 
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Rufus Choate, the great orator of the North, in 
a speech recently, delivered in Boston, Mass., thus 
eloquently and beautifully alludes to the Union— 

‘‘Why, look at it. Here is a stupendous fabric of 
Titan architecture, a castle, a capitol; suppose the 
capitol at Washington. It is a fortress at once and 
temple. The great central dome swells to heaven. 
It rests grandly on its hill; by its own weight kept 
steadfast ; seemingly immovable; Titan hands might 
have built it; it may stand to see the ages and the 
nations: pass by. But one imperfection there is; a 
seam in the marble; a flaw in the iron; a break 
scarcely visible; yet a real, veritable fissure; part- 
ing by an imperceptible opening from the top to 
foundation the whole in two; the builder saw it, and 
guarded against it as well as he might; those who 
followed with pious and skillful hands, tried, by un- 
derpinning, to repair; by lateral support, by but- 
tresses and buttresses, alternately, to hold the dis- 
jointed sides in contact ;_ practically, it was becoming 
less formidable ; the moss was beginning to conceal 
it, even; and here comes a workman who proposes 
to knock out the well-planned lateral supports, loosen 
the underpinning of the ends, dig a yawning excava- 
tion under both of them; and then set on each the 
mountain weight of a frowning and defiant dome of 
its own. Down the huge pile topples in an hour. 
Small compensation is it that the architect of ruin 
finds his grave, too, beneath it!’’ 

Kingsley, in his ‘‘ Westward Ho!’’ gives us Amyas 
Leigh as the Christian Ideal of a man: ‘One not 
even knowing whether he is good or not, but just doing 
the right thing, without thinking about it, as simply 
as a little child, because the spirit of God is with 
him,’’ in contrast with Eustace Leigh, ‘‘ trying to be 
good with all his might and main, according to cer- 
tain approved methods and rules which he has got 
by heart; and like a weak oarsman, feeling and fin- 
gering his spiritual muscles over all day to see if 
they are growing.’’ 


D’Israeli, speaking of the society of refined and 
charming women, says, ‘‘ It is an acquaintance which, 
when habitual, exercises a great influence over the 
tone of the mind, even if it does not produce any 
more violent effects. It refines the taste, quickens 
the perception, and gives, as it were, a grace and 
flexibility to the intellect.”’ Somewhere else the 
same writer remarks that ‘“‘men are as much stimu- 
lated to mental effort by the sympathy of the gentler 
sex, as by the desire of power and fame. Women 
are more disposed to appreciate worth and intellec- 
tual superiority than men, or at least, they are as 
often captivated by the noble manifestations of genius, 
as by the fascinations of manners and the charms of 
person.’’ 

And Sydney Smith is equally up to the mark, 
when he says that, ‘‘ Among men of sense and liberal 
politeness, a woman who has successfully cultivated 
her mind without diminishing the gentleness and 
propriety of her manners, is always sure to meet with 
a respect and attention bordering upon enthusiasm.”’ 


Can anything be more conducive to calm reflection 
than the Virginian weed? Grievously to be pitied 
are they who know not, orcannot enjoy the luxuries of 
acigar. How soothing is its influence! how calmly 
beats the pulse as we loll in an easy chair, and, in- 
haling the fragrant vapour, send it forth again in 
light fleecy clouds, and watch them floating around, 
and curling upward, in a thousand fantastic forms! 
How the petty annoyances of the day seem to dis- 
solye, the excitement of business to subside, the an- 
ger and anxiety to die away, and calm and placid 
visions of ease and contentment to usurp their place ! 
How differently we look at life; how differently we 
think of men at such a moment, than in the hurry 
and turmoil of the day! Oh, beneficent weed, that 
bringest such relief to the aching heart and weary 
brain, how much do we owe thee, and how little do 
they who revile thee know of thy transcendent vir- 
tues! 


Balzac was living at one time, says Madame Dude- 
vant, in the Rue de Cassini, in a gay little entresol, 
hard by the Observatory. One fine morning, after 
having advantageously disposed of his ‘“‘Peau de 
Chagrin,’’ Balzac took a disgust of his ertreso/, and 
decided on quitting it. By an afterthought, how- 
ever, he contented himself in metamorphosing his 
poet’s chambers into a set of boudoirs fit for a fine 
lady of rank; and one day, he invited us to come 
and eat ice beneath his walls, hung with silk and 
| fringed with lace. I was thoroughly diverted—I 
| could not think that this passion for idle luxury could 
| become a serious affair to him, and fancied it merely 

a passing fantasy. I was wrong—these necessities 

of a coquettish imagination, became the tyrants of 
| his life, and to satisfy them, he would even sacrifice the 
common elements of everyday life. Thenceforward, 
| he lived more or less in the same style—sometimes 
in want in the midst of this magnificence, going with- 
out his soup and coffee, rather than his plate or India 
service. Reduced, soon, to fabulous expedients for 





delight of his eyes—a fantastic artist, or rather child, 
(with achild’s dream of gold,)—he lived, so far as his 
brains went, in a faéry palace. Being a resolute 
man, all the while, he accepted voluntarily every 
sort of anxiety and suffering, in preference to com- 
forting himself with realities which forebade his 
holding fast some part of his dream. 


Inthe parish chureh-yard at Luss, on Loch Lomond, 
is to be seen the following inscription— 


‘* Could he disclose, who rests below, 
The things beyond the grave that lie, 
» We more should learn than now we know, 
But know no better how to die.’’ 


Bolingbroke tells of a student of Christ Church, 
who was overheard in his prayers, returning thanks 
to Heaven, amongst other mercies, for Makers of 
Dictionaries. 





not tearing himself from the toys, which were the 







































Monthly Summary. 


UNITED STATES. 

SINCE our last Summary, Dr. Kane, who, in the 
summer of 1853, proceeded in the Advance to the 
Arctic regions, chiefly in quest of Sir John Franklin, 
has returned home, in company with Lieutenant 
Hartstein, who, five months ago, was sent to his as- 
sistance. The doctor found no traces of Franklin or 
his crews; and after wintering twice in the highest 
latitudes yet reached, abandoned the Advance in 78° 
45’. After this, in May, 1855, the party proceeded 
southward in boats and sledges, and after a journey 
of about thirteen hundred miles, reached Godhaven, 
one of the Danish settlements of Greenland. Here 
they were joined by Hartstein’s vessels, which had 
been among the more northern bays and creeks in 
search of them. On 11th of October, they all reached 
New York in good health, Dr. Kane having lost three 
of his men during his arduous wanderings in the 
North. The expedition discovered eighty new capes 
and twenty bays along the coast of Greenland, and 
thus enlarged the bounds of our geographical know- 
ledge in that direction, Now that the American ex- 
plorers have returned safe, and that the fate of Sir 
John Franklin appears‘to have been ascertained in 
another part of the North, it is probable we shall 
have no more of these expensive, perilous, and un- 
satisfactory expeditions into a region which belongs 


solely to the seals, walruses, and ‘whales, and man 


never visits but at the peril of his life. Dr. Kane 
discovered in 82° 30’, a large watery opening té the 
North—the mysterious unfrozen water which is 
talked of as the polynya—but which no ship’s keel 
has been daring enough to cleave. It seems to lie 
round the pole, and that fact seems to remove 
it forever from the acquaintance of the civilized 
world. Our government has received official infor- 
mation of the interference of the English and French 
consuls in the affairs of the Dominican republic, by 
which the latter has been coerced into refusing those 
favorable terms of treaty which these States expected 
from it. Schomberg, the Englishman, and Durass, 
the Frenchman, express their surprise that the Domi- 
nican government, already under such obligations to 
England and France, should have listened to the 
propositions of the American Commissioner, Cazneau, 
and protest vigorously against the gift or alienation 
of any piece of Dominican territory or foothold, to 
the grasping and peremptory people of the United 
States. France and England are strong enough, as 
yet, to thwart and repulse us in Dominica, as well as 
in the Island of Cuba. They are our most resolute 
enemies in the new hemisphere. The anniversary 
of the battle of King’s Mountain, in South Carolina— 
fought on 7th October, 1780—was celebrated in a 
splendid and imposing manner, by the people of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, and. Virginia, about 
fifteen thousand persons being present. The battle 
of King’s Mountain was as important to the cause of 
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our Revolution as those of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill in the North. California affairs were prosper- 
ing. J. Neely Johnson, thirty years of age, who, 
two or three years ago, was working vigorously as a 
muleteer or wagoner, has been elected Governor of 
that State. The accounts from the mines were cheer- 
ing, and several places were mentioned in connection 
with new gold discoveries. The Know-Nothings 
seem to have triumphed in the elections. On 28th 
of August, an earthquake," which lasted for about 
twenty seconds, astonished the good people of San 
Francisco. No mischief was done. A grand State 
Agricultural Fair, Cattle Show and Industrial Ex- 
hibition took place at Sacramento, at the close of 
September; and two men were summarily hanged 
for the murders of Rancheria. In Utah, Brigham 
Young made a very solemn, bitter, and original dis- 
course against the treatment the Saints have in- 
variably met with from the officers acting under the 
United States constitution. He spoke of the hospi- 
tality with which Steptoe and his officers were re- 
ceived, and denounced in pointed terms, the wicked, 
insinuating and intolerable behavior of said officers 
with respect to the wives and young ladies of Utah. 
But the Saints would not be terrified by the action 
of the general government and its myrmidons; they 
would trust in God and fear not. The controversial 
territory of Kansas is receiving great accessions of 
population from the North and the South. Two 
delegates have been sent from the territory to 
Congress—Whitfield by one party, and Reeder by the 
other. The Kansas battle must be finished in Wash- 
ington, and one or other of these men sent home. 
News from Oregon speak of the great rush of people 
to the Colville gold mines. A terrible massacre of 
emigrants took place at the Devil’s Gate, on the 
Sweet Water river. Three hundred of them were 
attacked by the Sioux Indians, and one hundred and 
fifty killed; the remainder reached Salt Lake city 
in a starving condition. It was also reported that 
seventy whites had been. massacred near Fort Col- 
ville. General Palmer, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, was occupied in making treaties with the 
Indians, and inducing them to sell their lands and 
confine themselves to reservations. Latest accounts 
from the Plains speak of General Harney’s campaign 
against the Sioux Indians of that region, who had 
begun the war in earnest, and waged it fiercely. 
They withstood the United States’ troops under Col. 
Cooke, at the battle of Blue Water, but were beaten. 
Col. Sumner, with seven cavalry companies, was on 
his way to Fort Laramie, the central station and 
headquarters of the government forces. This war 
promises to be as arduous as that waged by General 
Jackson against the Creeks and Seminoles. The 
French consul, at Boston, warns merchants against 
purchasing Russian built ships. If they do, it will be 
at the peril of seeing the French squadron take them. 
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‘ Our consul at Shanghae, Mr. Murphy,,has published 
a correspondence with his Excellency Chaou, Super- 
intendent of Maritime Customs at that port, showing 
that the Chinese have made three very important 
concessions to our trading interests. In the first 
place, they consent to remit an inland tax upon ex- 
ported teas—a tax of ten per cent. ad valorem, 
which was added to the cost of exportation. In the 
next place, the Chinese will allow our silver to be 
equal in value to the Spanish or Carolus dollar, 
which they had made their standard; and in the 
third place, the consul is invited to lay down, at the 
expense of the Chinese government, several buoys 
and other sea-marks, by which the navigation of the 
river and port of Shanghae will be greatly facili- 
tated. 


_. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 

In Mexico, the military chiefs have been the prime 
movers in the agitation which has followed the abdi-, 
cation of Santa Anna. Alvarez was in the capital at 
the head of the executive, and the garrison had given 
him its adhesion. His ministry has been announced : 
Senor Ocampo for Foreign Affairs; General Comon- 
fort for War; Juarez for the Interior and Justice, 
and Senor Prieto for Finance. General Alvarez has 
ordered the establishment of a National Guard, and 
it is believed the chances for the Presidency lie be- 
tween Comonfort and Haro y Tamariz. A story was 
got up in Mexico that the Puros, the chief of whom 
is Comonfort, were for having an American Protecto- 
rate for their republic. Alvarez was at pains to show 
- himself opposed to any such humiliating piece of 

policy, and the American minister had disclaimed 
anything of ihe kind on the part of his government. 

The states of Nicaragua and New Granada must, 
for the future, have for us the interest of a pair of 
our own states. Ool. Kinney has established himself 
in one as the proprietor and colonist of a princely 
territory, and the great railway from Aspinwall to 
Panama, with its American proprietary and agents, 
attaches our strongest interest to the other. Things 

‘appear prospering in both regions, in spite of the 
Spanish tendencies to insurrection, which seem fated 
to exist in them to the end—at least, till they are 
sufficiently North-Americanized. It is remarkable, 
that in New Granada, any stranger may have his 
naturalization papers, and be a citizen in twenty- 
four hours. Every office and honor of the state is 
then open to him, except those of president and vice- 
president. Col. Walker still holds his own in Nica- 
ragua, and his little American army is the hope of the 
liberal party of that state. 

3 
THE OLD WORLD. 

The Allies having driven the Russians from the south 
side of Sebastopol, have taken partial possession of 
the ruins, and established a commission to gather up 
and divide fairly the relinquished cannon and small 
arms which the Russians left among the rubbish. 
But as the northern forts havg been playing upon 





the captured half of Sebastopol, the Allies have only 
sent afew detachments to oceupy it. Detailed ac- 


counts of the storming of the Malakoff, the Great 
Redan, and other defences, have been published, 


from which it may be gathered that the general as-— 


sault of the Allies was a desperate and bloody busi- 
ness—and highly discreditable to the British troops. 
The fact was, the latter had got into their heads that 
the Redan was undermined and ready to be blown 
into the clouds at the moment of occupation by the 
stormers. The French, on their side, had the same 
horrid belief, but they were urged forward so fiercely, 
and in such masses, that their success was certain. 
The English soldiers attacked the Redan in a fright, 
and refused to follow their officers into the fort. 
They were always ready to hear the terrific explo- 
sion under their feet, and to run away. They ran 
accordingly, and their defeat and the way the Rus- 
sians bayoneted and stoned them back, was the 
greatest disgrace ever inflicted on British troops. 
Even when the Russians had gone tothe north of the 
bay, it was a long time before the John Bulls would 
go near the defences of the Redan. The vast army 
of the allies listened in breathless apprehension to 
the evacuation of South Sebastopol, and looked at it 
in the morning through telescopes. ; 
Meantime, the northern forts have been made as 
formidable as the southern were befoge; and the 
Czar and his people have resolved to carry on the 
war with vigor. Alexander has thanked his army 
for its devotion, ordered additional levies, and gone 
toward the Crimea to encouragé the resistance of 
Russia along all the poris of the Black Sea. The 
fortified harbors of Odessa and Nikolaieff are pre- 
pared to resist the attacks of the Allies with the ob- 
stinacy of Sebastopol. The latter place is considered 
the cradle of the Black Sea navy. It is situated at 
the confluence of the Bug and Ingul, and its arsenals 
and dock-yards are no less protected by the shallow- 
ness of the water around it, than by its powerful arma- 
ment. Kherson is another strong hold, situated on 
the Dnieper, which bids defiance to the assaults of 
the Allies. * It is only now that the Russians seem to 
be putting forth their energies of resistance, and be- 
ginning the war. It is evident that the allied armies 
do not intend to advance into the Crimea in force, 
and engage the Russians in campaign on land. Latest 
accounts left them preparing for more coast skirmish- 
ing, and it was expected Odessa was to suffer bom- 
bardment. At Sebastopol, the besiegers were pre- 
paring to pass another winter in that fatal Potter’s 
Field, between Balaklava and the unconquered city. 
Already they have begun to complain of short rations 
and want of timber for huts, and to dread some more 
blundering of the government and the commissariat 
Meanwhile, the expenses of the war have thrown Eng> 
land and France into a state of monetary—(which is 
also a monitory)—panic and depression. Itis dreaded 
that there will be no hard cash to carry on the war, 
which is only beginning, and that both nations must 
go to work with paper—fight the Colossus of the 


North with papyrus, instead of those ‘silver spears’’ . 


which the King of Macedon formerly found so effec 
tive. The ‘‘nation of shopkeepers’’ stands aghast 
at the prospect, and France is already in the throes 
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or on the verge of something like bankruptcy. John 
Bull finds that his gold is slipping away from him, 
conjured over to the Bank of France, by his imperial 
ally, and even drawn away to furnish the Russian 
sinews of war. The English and French journalists 
are knee-deep inthe statistics of finance, bewildering 
themselves and their readers, and making the mer- 
chants on Change feel as dreary as the armament 
before Sebastopol. In France the cereal crop is 
short, and to prevent the dangerous rise of the food- 
prices, the emperor interferes with the bakers and 
butchers, and fixes a tariff beyond which they must 
not go. France will soon be in the sumptuary con- 
dition of the slavish people of Rome, under the Cx- 
sars—the emperor will regulate their food and their 
amusements. But a sudden stroke may change thé? 
face of France and Europe. A letter from Paris 
lately announced that one of the Hundred Guards 
attempted to shoot Louis Napoleon in his own palace. 
The fact is kept as secret as possible. ‘ 

It is reported that the empress is about to give an 
heir to the French throne—assuming that the Bona- 
partes would not respect the old Salique Law of the 
throne. But the death of the emperor would shatter 
the claim of every pretender to the throne of France. 
A marriage between the Prince Napoleon, son of 
Jerome, sometime King of Wirtemberg, and an Eng- 
lish princess, is talked of both in England and France. 
Should the emperor eseape the Brutuses and desire 
it, that marriage must take place. The granddaugh- 
ter of George III. will not dare refuse the grandson 
of Charles Bonaparte, lawyer of Ajaccio. Modern 
history is full of the strongest chances, 

The three leaders of the European Democracy— 
Kossuih, Rollin, and Mazzini—have published a 


manifesto, calling on the people of Europe to agitate | 
their governmen's once more, with arms in their | 


hands—especially appealing to the democracy of Italy 
and France. A sound of insurrection already began 
to be heard in Europe; and latest accounts say that 
the Sicilians and Neapolitans, long considered an 
inert and feeble race, but still the people who 
struck the first signal of insurrection in 1848—were 
once more ready to assail the ferocious despot Ferdi- 
nand. John Bull, who keeps a watchful eye on the 
democracy—a kind of European policeman—has sent 
a fleet to the coast of Italy, to keep everything in the 
old order, and put down any wild attempts of the 
Italians to liberate themselves. Louis Napoleon’s 
troops in Rome will work for the same beneficent 
end. 

In Spain, the question of a Spanish contingent for 
the Crimea, was about to be discussed by the Cortes; 
and the English and French governments were con- 
fident that it would be granted. The Danish go- 
vernment had invited a congress of the ministers of 
those nations interested in the Sound tolls, for the 
purpose of agreeing on some equitable arrangement 
on the matter. 

The Japanese are already beginning to exhibit 
strong signs of repentance for the encouragement 
they have been lately giving us to visit them. The 





poor people have apparently been seized with a panic 
to see four of the greatest and most grasping powers 
of the world prowling about their ports, and trying 
to get entrances and footholds in that shy and se- 
questered despotism. The French are at this mo- 
ment negotiating a treaty with the Ziogoon; so are 
the British; so are the Russians. No doubt, the two 
former powers would have no favorable character to 
give of this republic, and would take any sly opportu- 
nity of telling the Japanese that we are an overreach- 
ing, overrunning, grasping, and buccaneering kind 
of nationality. At all events, as we have said, the 
Japanese governors are beginning to be afraid of us, 
and to suppose we mean to squat in the ports opened 
to our vessels. Last February, two enterprising 
merchants, Reed and Dougherty, sailed from this 
sea-board, in the Caroline Foote, for the Japanese 
bays, having ship-chandlery, provisions, and other 
notions on board, wherewith they expected to make 
atrade. They had also sgme passengers, who de- 
sired to make explorations. Arrived on the coast of 
Japan, they found the Russian Admiral Pontiatine 
and his men, desirous to be carried to a Russian 
port, and chartering their ship for that purpose, went 
ashore at Simoda—one of the open ports. Having 
been there nearly three months, jealously watched and 
dogged by the Japanese authorities, they were at 
last warned by the governor that they had no busi- 
ness to take up their abode there, in that manner. 
Then there was an appeal to the Treaty of Kanagaw, 
concluded by Commodore Perry. In one of the arti- 
cles it is agreed, that Americans making a temporary 
stay, shall be received and well treated. Now, the 
Japanese say temporary means a few days—a week 
or so; but not three months, by any means. Messrs. 
Reed and Dougherty said they did not so read the 
document, and when, in June, Commodore Rodgers 
came into port, in the Vincennes, appealed to him. 
The commodore thereupon wrote a long letter to 
the governor, the meaning of which was that the 
American and Japanese governments must overhaul 
that Treaty, and agree about the signification of 
temporary. Meantime, the Japanese were exhibiting 
the greatest reluctance to accommodate the Ameri- 
cans in respect to provisions and other necessaries 
and conveniences. So strong is this feeling of dis- 
like, that Commodore Rodgers, before he arrived at 
Simoda, had a foretaste of it at an island of the Loo- 
Choo greup, called Ousima. Putting in there, he 
required wood, water, a pilot, and provisions, but 
was refused. The commodore finding that he could 
not otherwise prevail on the Japanese authorities, the 
suzerians of the group, landed. two hundred sailors, 
and marcheg with them in armed array, dragging a 
couple of cannon, to argue the matter with the king 
of the islands. The logic of the commodore was so 
persuasive, that the king gave him all he wanted and 
got rid of him as soon as possible. 

From all these things, it appears that the Perry 
Treaty must be made over again, and the Japanese 
forced to give us permanent stations in their harbors 
much against their will. 
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The Newcomes ; or, Memoirs of a Very Respectable 
Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. 
New York: Harper & Bro. 1 vol. 8vo. 

After a careful perusal of this volume, and with a 
laudable ambition, common to critics, to detect traces 
of mental decay in the last book of a writer whose 
reputation is established, we still are compelled to 
consider it the best of Thackeray’s works. Com- 
pared with “Vanity Fair’’ and ‘“ Pendennis,’’ it 
must be pronounced richer in thought. more fruitful 
in practical wisdom, more genial and humane, to 
exhibit a wider variety of finely delineated and hap- 
pily associated characters, a more subtle, certain and 
masterly observation of life, and a larger and more 
tolerant spirit. Indeed this improvement is seen 
even in characters with whom the reader is already 
acquainted. Laura is here more attractive and 
beautiful than she appears in the novel of which she 
is the heroine, and age and marriage have much 
benefited Pendennis. 

Thackeray’s guiding maxim in characterization, 
seems to be Baxter’s profound remark, that “the 
good are not so good, nor the bad so bad, as we con- 
ceive them to be.’’ In carrying this out, he has 
subjected himself to much clamor, and the common- 
est criticism on his writings is that which accuses 
them of skepticism in regard to the existence of vir- 
tue, and a sort of cynical toleration of the imperfec- 
tions he describes. The fact would seem to be that 
Thackeray is preéminently distinguished among 
contemporary delineators of haman life for the rarest 
of mental qualities, namely, intellectual conscien- 
tiousness. Many who have conscience in matters 
relating to their own conduct have no conscience in 
matters relating to their views aud judgments of 
their kind. Their intellects see ‘nothing in ‘‘ dry 
light,’? bat everything distorted into the shape of 
their own sentiments and prejudices. Few people 
consider it a moral duty so to regulate their intellects 
that they may see what is true in itself, apart from 
their own feelings; and writers are prone to flatter 
this weakness, especially in romance. Now Thacke- 
ray never condescends to purchase the esteem of his 
readers by sliding into this habit. He aims to give 
the truth, and the whole truth, even if his readers 
take it as a personal insult, and criticise him as if they 
were the objects of'a personal lampoon. Gifted with an 
eye which, in the sphere of actual life is telescopic in 
its range and microscopic in its nicety, he acts as if 
such a gift involved a moral responsibility in its exer- 
cise, and that accordingly he is bound to declare all he 
sees as well as what he sees, no matter if he wounds 
his own self-love in disregarding the self-love of 
others. He appears before the public to give in evi- 
dence about things which have come within the cir- 
cle of his own experience and observation, and is 
careful not to perjure himself by telling generous 
lies, or by amiably concealing the least portion of 


36 





| the facts of which he has become cognizant. Doubt 


legs he is himself grieved in not being able to make 
amore favorable report, for he is evidently a man 
acutely sensible to what is beautifnl and good, and 
it is through no fault of his that the world is not 
what the philanthropist and the sentimentalist desire 
itto be. It is related of John Randolph that he 
belonged to a social club, the members of which once 
took a vow not to drink any stimulating liquors 
until it rained. Much to their misery a drought 
ensued. At the end of a fortnight they could hold 
out no longer, but passed a vote that it Aad rained, 
and went on tippling as before. By some such wii- 
ful voting, a certain class of minds shut out dis- 
agreeable facts from their contemplations, and 
petulantly resist all evidence of their existence. It 
is to Thackeray’s honor that he is willing to bear 
any charges of cynicism and misanthropy, rather 


.than state what his intellect declares to be a false- 
| hood. 


It is, therefore, as a delineator of actual life that 
Thackeray is to be judged, and in this sphere he is 
undoubtediy true to his own eye and mind—his sight 
and insight. If it be objected that writers, who are 
his superiors in depth, comprehensiveness and dra- 
matic genius, give a more hopeful and cheerful view 
of human nature, the reason is that they are deline- 
ators, not of actual, but of possible life and charac- 
ter. They exalt hints and tendencies, observed in 
actual life, to their ideal perfection, and thus exhi- 
bit characters who are true to sentiments and prin- 
ciples, and satisfy the mind by their fidelity to their 
type and persistence in their kind. Such writers 
not only look into life—they look through it. This 
mode of creating character is doubtless the highest, 
requiring, as it does, an eye which is as quick to de- 
tect laws as to observe facts, and a dramatic imagi- 
nation which makes a character representative as 
well as individual. None of us ever saw a Hamlet, 
but all of us have seen men of whom Hamlet is the 
ideal representative—the perfection to which the 
elements of their nature point. Laura Pendennis 
and Ethel Newcome are not characters in the sense 
in which Portia and Imogen and Juliet are charac- 
ters. The mental processes of their delineation are 
different. Thackeray is to be tried by his peers, and 
tested by his conformity to the laws which govern his 
particular department of composition. He is nota 
philosophic and imaginative poet, creating a new 
world of beings, having its roots and principles in the 
actual world, but a representer of life as he finds it. 
Who, among his contemporaries, is his superior, or 
even his equal, in this? 

In ‘‘ The Newcomes’’ we have, as we have said, 
the best specimen of his powers. Though artistic in 
its form, the story seemingly drifts on as events and 
persons drift in this world; and the great occur- 
rences surprise us, as we are surprised in life, when 
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out of the common incidenis and naturel develop- 
ments of existence, some startling result naturally 
proceeds. Of the characters, Colonel Newcome, the 
gentlest, simplest, noblest gentleman, who has ap- 
peared in literature since Sir Roger De Coverly, is 
drawn with the most grace, subtilty and geniality, 
though we suppose he will be objected to as a speci- 
men of Thackeray’s cytiicism in connecting goodness 
with weakness and ignorance of the world. All the 
rest of the Newcome family are masterpieces in 
their way. Ethel, Rosa, Mr. Mackenzie, Madame 
de Mencontour, old Lady Kew, are feminine portraits 
of uncommon power and truth, and each would fur- 
nish matter for more remark than we have space to 
devote to the whole novel. Indeed, to mention all 
the characters deserving of notice for their originality 
and truth would be to give a muster roll of names. 
In respect to the general tone and spirit of the work, 
it is undoubtedly more humane and tender than any 
of the writer’s previous writings. There are more 
characters who attract us by their qualities of heart. 
While the pathos is deeper and intenser, the wit is 
as sparkling, and the satire as searching, as in 
‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ Whoever is so blind as not to see* 
marks of extreme tenderness of feeling in all that 
Thackeray has written, cannot fail to discern it when 
he comes to the death of Colonel Newcome, in the 
present novel. But this tenderness never degene- 
rates into sentimentality, and never interferes with 
his intellectual truthfulness. It is always sound 
and sweet. The great value of the book, considered 
in respect to its lessons of practical wisdom, is the 
demonstration it affords of the miseries of all mar- 
riage which is not a union of hearts. There never 
was a truer and more terrible exhibition of the re- 
sults of marriage, in parties who are not tied together 
by sympathies and affections, than in this volume. 
Thackeray, seemingly the least romantic of writers, 
has thus made the axiom of romance, a fact of com- 
mon sense; and he has done it with such unrivaled 
acuteness and force, that ‘‘ The Newcomes’’ will 
probably become the standard authority for argu- 
ments against worldly marriages. 


Pictures of Europe, Framed in Ideas. By C. A. 
Bartol. Boston: Crosby, Nichols §& Co. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


Records of tours in Europe are socommon, and are 
apt to be socommonplace, that we fear this admirable 
and original volume may run the risk of being classed 
with ordinary books of travels. It has, however, 
nothing to justify its being placed in such com- 
panionship. Instead of being a journal of what is 
seen day after day, accompanied by the usual ex- 
pressions of stereotyped rapture or disappointment, it 
is a highly thoughtful and imaginative record of ideas, 
which were either evoked or confirmed by the spec- 
tacle which Europe exhibits to an American traveler. 
The “ pictures’’ of scenery, art and society are taken 
as the emblems and symbols of the noblest philoso- 
phic and religious truths. The works of God and 
the works of man, while their external form and 





coloring are presented to the eye with uncommon 
vividness and power, are interpreted to the mind as 
embodiments of divine or human thoughts and emo- 
tions. The questions put by our author to any great 
object of nature or society, are—what does it mean ? 
what does it illustrate? what interior significance 
dweiis in this external might, grandeur and beauty ? 
In these queries of the thoughtful mind, he occa- 
sionally stops at fanciful resemblances, but more 
generally penetrates into the imaginative essence 
and spirit of objects. Did he see things less 
clearly, and describe them less accurately, we might 
suspect that his faculties of observation were fooled 
by his reflecting and analogical powers, but his sight 
is as sharp and sure as his insight is deep and true. 
The ‘‘ frame”’ of ideas encloses “ pictures’’ of vivid 
and life-like force and beauty. 

The arrangement of the topics correspond to the pur- 
pose in view. ‘‘ Abroad and, at Home’’ is devoted 
to the consideration of the whole question of foreign 
travel, in its moral ahd intellectual as well as plea- 
surable aspects. ‘“‘The Beauty of the World,”’’ 
‘The Mountains,’? ‘‘The Rivers,’’ ‘‘The Lakes,” 
“The Sea,”’ are five chapters full of glorious de- 
scriptions, and solid or subtle thinking, in which the 
scattered objects to which each chapter refers, are 
brought under one general head, for comparison or 
combination. In two essays, on the ‘ Superiority 
of Art to Nature,’’ and the ‘‘ Testimony of Art to 
Religion,’’ the great pictures, cathedrals, and public 
works of Europe, are described, or rather represented 
to the eye, with a mastery over picturesque expres- 
sion which never fails in conveying definite impres- 
sions, and a fullness and depth of spiritual thought 
which seems exhaustless.. ‘‘The Church,’’ ‘So- 
ciety,’ ‘‘ Country,’’ ‘‘Mankind,”’ ‘‘ History,’’ and 
‘¢ Destiny,’’ have the same character of teeming re- 
flection and splendid description, and each would 
furnish matter for especial eulogy or controversy, 
had we space lo do more than name the subjects to 
which they relate. The short poems, which serve 
as mottoes for the chapters, are quaintly imaginative 
condensations in verse, of the leading ideas of the 
book, and add much to its peculiar interest. 

The spirit of the work is even better than its in- 
tellectual merit. It purifies as well as pleases. It 
is genial, benignant, tolerant, hopeful, brooding, 
deeply religious, inspired by a constant sense of the 
person and presence of God. The style is arich, broad 
and redundant river of mingled thought and emotion 
flowing in words. The author’s power of expression 
seems only bounded by his sentiments, and never 
fails in appropriate imagery or felicitous words, when 
the things he expresses have become domesticated in 
his mind, and brooded over by his heart. It has, 
perhaps, too much sustained richness, fullness, melo- 
dy and dignity of movement, without enough variety 
and homeliness. But it is still a style which fits the 
elevation of mood out of which it was born, and every 
chapter contains passages of impressive eloquence, 
such as we are not accustomed to read in books of 
travels. Mr. Bartol is already extensively known 
as the author of two volumes of Discourses, one on 
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“ The Spirit and Life’ of Christianity, the other on 
its ‘‘ Body and Form;”’’ and we think these “ Pictures 
of Europe’’ will add even to the reputation which 
those admirable volumes gained for him. It is need- 
less to say that all three are of solid and permanent 
value. 





Twice Married. A Story of Connecticut Life. 
New York: Diz & Edwards. 1 vol. 16mo. 


We have considerable curiosity to know the name 
of the writer of this delicious volume. It belongs to 
the same class of novels as ‘‘ Wensley’’ and ‘ East- 
ford,’’ with individual traits which distinguish it 
from both. Rejecting all the ordinary stimulants of 
romance, the writer confines himself to the repre- 
sentation of common life though he gives a poetical 
representation of it. The characters are generally 
admirably drawn and consistently sustained. Without 
being daguerreotypes, they are true to nature and 
to life. Colonel Manners, Deacon Joab Sweeny, his 
son and wife, Parson Graves and Miss Tabitha, are 
among the best specimens of Yankee character, that 
have found their way into literature. Lucy, the 
heroine, converts every reader into a rival of Dash- 
leigh. The love scenes are exquisite. The story is 
very slight, but it is sufficient to exhibit the charac- 
ters. The descriptions of country life are richly 
humorous, and the pictures of New England scenery 
have rarely been equalled in pastoral sweetness of 
sentiment and fluent felicity of diction. 





Eolopoesis. American Rejected Addresses. Now 
Jirst published from the Original Manuscripts. 
New York: J.C. Derby. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The styles of some fifteen prominent American 
poets are, in this volume, very pleasantly mimicked. 
Indeed ‘‘ The Song of the Steamer’’ might have been 
written by Saxe, so close is the imitation of his man- 
ner and mode of thought. ‘‘The Unseen,’’ a parody 
of Emerson’s ‘*Sphinx,’’ is also good. The Hex- 
amater romance of ‘ Blouzelinda,’’? modeled on 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ is the funniest piece in 
the volume. MHalleck’s style is well caught in the 
‘* Lives written at Chicago,’’ and the poem sounds 
like one of those which are rapped into the ears of 
our spirit-mongers, and fathered on eminent poets 
deceased. Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Taylor, Reed, 
Lunt, Whittier, Willis and Parsons, are caricatured 
with more or less resemblance to reality. Compared 
with ‘‘The Rejected Addresses,’’ written by the 
Smiths, the book lacks the extravagant and mirth- 
provoking humor of its prototype. It is the result 
of a critical perception of the peculiarities of the 
poets mimicked, rather than of a humorous percep- 
tion of their weak points of diction and character. 
The Private Life of an Eastern King. By a 

Member of the Honsehold of his late Magesty, 

Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude. New York: 

Redfied. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a curious volume. It contains the obser- 
vations of an intelligent Englishman, connected with 
the household of the late King of Oude, and fur- 


| nished with every means of obtaining information 
| regarding the domestic and public life of that poten- 
tate. Macaulay describes the wretched sovereigns of 
India, at the time the English commenced its con- 
quest, as passing their days in ‘‘ chewing bang, fon- 
dling concubines, and listening to buffoons.’’ It 
would seem from the revelations of this volume, that 
they had not much improved by time and contact 
with their civilized conquerors. The reader, who 
has merely general ideas of the mode in which ori- 
ental monarchs fulfill the duties of their station, will 
find, in the records of this private life of one of them, 
the particulars of their imbecility, sensuality, lazi- 
ness, caprice and misgovernment. The volume bears 
all the marks of truthfulness, and its statements are 
doubtless facts. In addition to its value as a work 
full of curious information, it is exceedingly amus- 
ing. 
Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature. By M. 
Schele de Vere, of the University of Virginia. 
New York: G. P. Putman & Co. 1 vol 12mo. 





The essays of which this volume is composed have 
already attracted much deserved attention, as sepa- 
rately published in Putnam’s Magazine. They are 
not merely good examples of the mode by which 
science may be popularized, but they indicate re- 
sources of thought and eloquence which give them 
the right to be judged as literary compositions. 
‘‘Nature in Motion,’’? ‘‘The Ocean and its Life,’ 
“Only a Pebble’? are beautiful essays, considered 
apart from the wealth of their matter. The four 
Essays on Plants will tend to ‘increase the students of 
Botany. ‘‘ Unknown Tongues”’ and “ A Trip to the 
Moon’? are in every respect admirable and eloquent 
expositions of the subjects. The reading of this vol- 
ume will tend more to create a taste for science 
among the unscientific many, than any work of the 
kind we have ever seen. 

Japan and Around the World. An Account of 
Three Visits to the Japanese Empire, etc. By J. 
W. Spaiding, of the U. S. Steam Frigate Mis- 
sissippt. With Bight Illustrations in Tint. 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a well written and interesting account, by 
an intelligent and observing gentleman, of a cruise 
of two years and a half, in which, in addition to his 
visits to Japan, he saw much of Madeira, St. Helena, 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, 
China and Loo-choo. 


Panama in 1855. By Robert Tomes. New York: 

Harper §& Bro. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Dr. Tomes, in this little volume, has given us an 
account of the Panama Railroad and the cities of 
Panama and Aspinwall, together with some brilliant 
and racy sketches of life and character on the Isth- 
mus. He has contrived to pack into his few pages a 
great amount of intormation, and the style in which it 
is conveyed is that of a practised writer, pointed, 





vigorous and full of life and movement. 


























































Fashions for December. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT. 





LADIES’ ATTIRE. 
How few persons realize our indebtedness to the 
blessing of FASHION for turning the inclement month 
of December, into the most joyously interesting part 


of the year! But fashion—as the most genial light 
of civilization—rightly distributes the pleasures and 
comforts of the seasons, while she always resides 
with the arts and scienées; and in pointing to those 
places which she delighted most to honor, they will 
be found to have been the centres of all the ennobling 
influences of humanity. Such were, successively, 
Athens and Rome of old, and Florence and Venice 
of the middle ages. Such is Paris now—and-fostered 
most generously by royal and imperial endeavor, 
from Louis XIV. to Napoleon III., to prevent de- 
cadence, she will probably maintain supremacy, until 
some one of the great cities of this hemisphere shall 
have won—in the estimation of mankind—the highest 
rank for elevated range of mental vision. That the 
places where man has wrought out the highest state 
of intellectual cultivation, should have been the cen- 
tres from which FASHION radiated, is a natural con- 
sequence; for there is nothing more meant by the 
term fashion, than ‘‘ the ways of refined people.” 
We will now report some of the precedents and au- 
thoritative opinions, with reference to the personal 
appearance of the better portion of humanity. 
BONNETS. 

In the composition of this charming head-ornament, 
velvet takes the place of the ribbons ef early autumn, 
to mix with the straw flowers and diaphanous trim- 
mings which have been in such general favor this 
year. 

Both ‘* Le Follet” of Paris, and the “‘ Court Jour- 
nal’? of London, note as a novelty, “a bonnet com- 
posed entirely of roses, in narrow 4londe, separated 
by torsades of chestnut-colored velvet, and taffetas 





a small fawchon, finished on each side by a tuft of 
poppies, in several shades of red, and mixed with 
long leaves of chestnut velvet. The inside was orna- 
mented with similar flowers.’’ The poppy isa flower 
now much in fayor for trimming bonnets, as its rich 
scarlet hue blends well with dark-colored velvet or 
satin. 

Among the bonnets of the latest production, are 
those composed of velvet, or of velvet and satin inter- 
mingled. Among them may be mentioned one hay- 
ing the front of black velvet, edged with puce-color 
satin. The crown of the last-named material, and 
the brim, is trimmed with a double row of black 
lace, vandyked at the edge, and set on in slight full- 
ness, the points of the vandykes being turned up- 
ward, Two small ostrich feathers, black and puce- 
color, are placed on one side with returning ends, 
which hide the lower part of the left side of the 
brim. Tulle and poppies, in lilac and black velvet, 
form the inside trimming. 

A bonnet of sea-green therry velvet, is trimmed 
with the same material, intermingled with black 
lace, and a black or green ostrich feather, with black 
end, trims one side of the brim. The under trim- 
ming is composed of a torsade of velvet and lace, 
which passes along the upper part of the forehead, 
and unites with the doxz/lonnés of tulle at the sides. 

A cassowary feather, which forms an elegant or- 
nament for bonnets, has been employed to trim a 
bonnet of dark-blue satin, the inside trimmings 
consisting of flowers and ruches of tulle. 

A bonnet of brown satin has been trimmed with a 
profusion of black lace, vandyked at the edge. A 
circular piece of lace covers the back of the crown, 
and a darbe of lace, intertwined with a bow of satin, 
is placed on one side; the under trimmings composed 
of small rosettes of black lace, here and there fixed in 
ruches of blonde. 

Wreaths of crape flowers, with velvet foliage, are 
much in favor; for instance, a wreath of roses, of 
several shades from the rich red to the delicate pink, 
is an elegant trimming for a pink or blue crape 
bonnet. 

Upon a gray guipure straw bonnet, worked with 
black velvet, we have seen yellow, white, and blue 
roses, with chestnut velvet leaves, with refreshing 
effect. Inside was placed a bowil/onné of white 
blonde, with small bows of black velvet, and leaves 
of black crape. The roses which ornamented the 
outside, formed large bunches on each side, and 
were united on the top by a bow of black velvet. 
Across the curtain, which was very much turned up 
and edged with black velvet, were sprays of small 
rose-buds, commencing at the bouquets of roses on 
each side. Black velvet strings completed this ele- 


mixed. Upon the crown, this same trimming formed | gant bonnet. 
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Another beautiful bonnet is of sea-green therry 
velvet, trimmed on one side by a bouquet of tube- 
roses, made of white feathers, with crape leaves. 
On the other side was placed a bow of green gauze 
ribbon, spotted—in very small spots—with black 
velvet, and from this hung long branches of foliage 
and tuberose buds; one was taken back across the 
top of the curtain, which was edged with a ruche of 
ribbon to match that forming the bow. A second 
ruche was placed inside the curtain, quite at the 
edge, giving great elegance to this part of the bonnet; 
and another surrounded both the exterior and interior 
of the front, on each side of which was a ruche of 
blonde. This graceful trimming was completed by 
rose-buds, small black velvet bows, and bowzllonnés of 
white 4/onde. Some velvet bonnets worn by our distin- 
guished belles, are trimmed so profusely with blonde, 
bouquets of pink roses, and black feathers, and fea- 
thers in different gaudy shades, that they appear 
light enough for summer. The style of shape is still 
small, with round crown, being the most charming 
ornament that was ever invented for the head, be- 
cause, instead of hiding natural beauties, it heightens, 
enlivens, gives them tone, and sets them off to advan- 


tage 
DRESSES. 
MORNING AND DEMI-TOILETTE. 

Dishabille.--A pretty morning dishabille is the 
most attractive dress that a lady can wear; for a 
tasteful 2ég/igé does not so environ the wearer with 
carefully made-up appearances, as do the dresses of 
visit and reception; therefore, handsome ladies in 
that guise, are much the most fascinating. ‘Quand 
elle est négligé, elle n’en est que plus belle.’? The 
following samples will be found economical and 
pretty :— 

A white muslin basque dress, the skirt being em- 
broidered its whole length, with eight simple rows 
au plumetis, (in a plain, or button-hole stitch of the 
most simple design,) eight inches wide at the bottom, 
and three at the waist. The close-fitting basque is 
surmounted ‘with a fine muslin collar, embroidered 
in keeping, and a knot of sky-blue or pink ribbon 
closes it at the front, and the front of the basque is 
embroidered in simple rows @ /’agraffe from the 
neck to the waist, and around the round corners and 
the bottom, a simple wreath in scroll-work, finishes 
the body, except the sleeves, which are three-quarters 
length, plain fitting, the end terminated in a scollop- 
edged ruffle, and where the ruffle joins the sleeve, it 
is ornamented with an ewtredeuz and a knot of rib- 
bons. The plain little jaconet cap is embroidered in 
eyelets, and trimmed with bows and strings like 
those on the sleeves and at the throat. The brace- 
lets are of velvet and jet buckle, or of oxidized silver. 
The low shoes are of black satin. 

Another dishabille, more coquetish, and still as 
simple as the latter, is composed of a little embroi- 
dered lace cap, with festooned-edge, set far back on 
the head, and at the sides a tuft of rose and white 
ribbons, from beneath which peer lappets that close 
with a brooch at the neck. Or cap of tulle illusion, 





ornamented with ribbons of rose taffeta and gray 
velvet, forming tufts. The petgnoir of very light 
pink muslin, is embroidered in white, the collar and 
the edges of the casaque, the borders in front of 
the open skirts, the pagoda sleeves are embroidered 
in ovals, of which the centres are filled with alternate 
rows of embroidery, and entredeux of lace. The 
edges of the casaqgue extending to the edges down the 


feentre of the skirt, are of pine-apple points, and 


next back of them is the row of ovals, finishing back 
of that with a row of points like the centre, and 
making the width of embroidery down the front of 
skirt eight inches wide at waist and twelve at the 
bottom. The bottom of the casaque is formed of 
ovals, surmounted with a finish of pine-apple points, 
and the same trimming finishes the ends of the 
sleeves; and a row of ovals—with centres like those 
on the skirt and breast—ornament the top of the 
sleeves, being three ovals above the embroidered 
ends. Batiste handkerchief, embroidered with fes- 
tooned edges. White stockings and black satin slip- 
pers. The long robe de chambre, or morning-gown, 
with short flowing or winged sleeves, edges embroi- 
dered, and the waist closing with long cord and tas- 
sels, and the breast turning back from the waist in a 
wide reverse to range with the front of the collar; 
the goods of Thibet cloth, of sky-blue for the young, 
and purple for the aged, lined with a silk, forming a 
gentle relief to the color of the outside. This gar- 
ment, over a pretty dishabille, forms a charming 
breakfast dress. 

Totlettes de Promenade.—For a walking-dress, all 
fresh and young, a robe of China-green, black, and 
white taffeta, with three flounces; the half of each 
being covered with Scotch plaid, in black and white 
tissue. The high neck without basques or basquines, 
but with a waist-ribbon, is tied over dretel/es of the 
same, and which are bound with the narrowest possi- 
ble row of lace, and descend at each side to the first 
flounce, in round floating ends. The waist-ribbon is 
of Tartan plaid silk, and very rich, and bound with 
an edging of pain de haneton. The sleeves are com- 
posed of three puffs, or boutllonnés of taffeta, sepa- 
rated by three bracelets of material like the waist- 
ribbon, and stopped at the side of the arm, by three 
knots in floating ends. Plaid, like the flounces, is 
used for the knots on the sleeves. The ends of the 
sleeves are finished with deep pointed lace, trimmed 
with a narrow row of pain de haneton in a manner 
to present a light and gracious appearance. The 
front of the body is closed by a row of opal buttons, 
set in a jet border. The collar and the sleeve-puffs 
are in application of Brussels. Hat of rose crape, with 
ornaments of velvet, straw, flowers and fruit inter- 
mixed. Over this dress is thrown a velvet square 
shawl edged with deep lace, or a fichu Bérangére, 
being a sort of round pelarine on the back, coming 
down in front and ornamented at the bottom of the 
reverse with a knot of ribbons. It is usually of 
moire, both reverse (turn of the breast and collar) 
and the other edge which terminates in long round 
lappets in front, are edged with fringe. 

There are numerous varieties of the style of dress 
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for street wear, but they are all worn high in the 
neck, and whether in the dasgue style or not, are 


=_— 


| ladies in New York who, it is feared, are too un- 
| mindful of consequences. On the shoulders is an 


closed up the front with a row of buttons. Gray and Antoinette, trimmed with broad Malines lace. 


plaid cassimeres and cashmerettes are worn with a 
black velvet jacket; the-latter having pagoda sleeves 
and both the ends and the edges of the jacket are 
trimmed with scolloped silk lace. The gaiter-boots 
should be high, and, whether tipped with patent 
leather or not, should be of goods nearly the color 
of the dress, and heavy soles; for the dress is short, 
disclosing the foot as one of the most attractive orna- 
ments of the sex. 

‘¢Cloth dresses are beginning to be seen. They 
are, of course, made plain. A chemisette, with a 
small collar of point d’Alencon, is worn with them. 
The sleeves are open, showing a plain net sleeve in 
several puffs. Gros d’Afrique, gros de Tours, 
damask, and moire antique are all worn with lace 
flounces and trimmings. Taffeta is still in favor for 
dresses ; but those of this season have fewer flounces 


than formerly. They are frequently made with | 


several skirts, ornamented by narrow velvet in pat- 
terns, or with the fringes now so fashionable. (Lace 
is more fashionable than ever, notwithstanding the 
general adoption of fringe; but the lace, in addition 
to edges of shawls, fichws, and trimming of dresses, 
is worn in the form of delicate dress mantillas, and 
to form almost the third skirt in some full toilets.— 
G.C.8.) Chiné taffetas is also very much adopted : 
the skirts are not trimmed. Some dresses have 
flounces of a different color; for instance, a darége 
dress, with six flounces, alternately black and pink. 


Sometimes, when the flounces are the same material 


as the dress, two only are worn; the upper one very 


broad, and fastened in at the waist; the lower one a | 
‘third narrower. Jackets, trimmed with lace or 


fringe, are very much in vogue. Cloth ones are 
already made, and expected to be very much worn 
during the approaching winter.”’ 

Torretres De VitLte.4+These dresses are similar 
to those for promenade, except that the favorite ma- 
terial is motre antique, and the bodies being left 
open in front, disclose a rich lace chemisette or 
canezou. Over the dress is usually worn a rich 
mantle, edged with lace, or a complete set of furs is 
worn with the dress. Don’t forget the color of the 
lace-boots, nor make the skirts too long for carriage 
dress, for long skirts are the charm of the drawing- 
room only. 

EveninG Dress, chez sot, of course should differ 
in cut, color, composition and materials. We will, 
therefore, cite a few styles which we regard as ap- 
propriate for ranging from the age of 18 to that of 45 
years. 

Low dress of rose taffetas (not too d/colet<) broche, 
with three straight flounces edged with fringe; ovir 
each flounce is one of white lace in deep pine-apple 
points extending to the top of the fringe of the 
flounce. The short sleeves are formed of two frills 
edged with fringe, under which is a puff of white 
tulle. Do not make the dress too low at the sides 
next the arm-holes, nor on the back. We give this 
advice because of equivocal remarks heard about 





| Second.—Hair dressed in bandeaux. Dress ot 


pure poult de soie—body a basques, closed to the 
_ throat by a row of silk buttons to match. Mock ber- 
_ tha formed by two rows of ruches en a Vieille over the 
| shoulders, terminating at a point at the edge and 

waist of the back, and at the waist behind, under a 
| knot of ribbons to match with long floating ends. 
| The skirt is ornamented d disposition to match. 
| Mousquetaire collar, and Duchess sleeves of Brus- 
sels application. 

Third.—Very small blonde cap, trimmed with 
emerald ribbon with knots and long floating ends, 
the knots mixed and looped with b/onde and very 
narrow bands of black er purple velvet. Dress ot 
lilae taffeta, ornamented by a ruche of ribbon to 
match, a third from the bottom, from beneath which 
falls a deep fringe. High body, closing from the 
waist to the neck with three knots of lilac ribbon. 
Seolloped collar of same, covered with lace, another 
row of lace from collar extending to top of shoulders, 
and another to the upper puff on the half-length 
sleeves composed of three puffs and three frills, the 
frills being edged with lace and deepest at the bot- 
tom, like the pagoda sleeve. On one wrist a bracelet 
of gold, and the other one of black velvet aid a jet 
buckle. Purple shoes and light lilac gloves. This 
is an appropriate dress for the first quarter of the 
second year’s widowhood, provided the lady be not 
over thirty-five. 

Fourth.—Lace cap, small and formed of lace over- 
| run in two inch squares with very narrow bands of 
black velvet, and the front ornamented with pink or 
rose buds blonde and velvet, with a knot behind each 
one of pink taffeta ribbon, like the: long floating 
strings with vaporous edges, under which the hair is 
dressed in bandeaux, from which steal a few curls on 
each side d /a Rachel. Green taffeta dress with 
three deep flounces scolloped and ornamentally 
edged with black velvet, above the edges, but near, 
small roseties of black velvet. The body d basques, 
ornamented to match, as also the bishop half-sleeves 
composed of three frills; undersleeves formed of two 
puffs, looped up by bands of velvet lace. Chemisette 
relieved with velvet bows, and the dasque closed at 
the waist by two gimp bradenbourgs. 

One of the most rare, rich and distinguished novel- 
ties in Paris is a new style of lace shawl (lace cover- 
lit also) and laces for flounces and trimmings of vel- 
vet and moire dresses, now so desirable for carriage 
wear and to attend church and lectures in. The in- 
dustrial exhibition in Paris has proved an important 
means of improving and cheapening gimps and all 
kinds of lace; but chiefly of those manufactured ,at 
Puy and Chantilly. Lace flounces are now in very 
general wear, the figures on the lace being the palm- 
leaf and running vines of flowers and foliage. Our 
correspondent informs us that the most distinguished 
fashionables of Paris were seen in the tribunes in 
Notre Dame during the Te Dewm sung for the 
taking of Sebastopol; and as Paris is the city of 
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antitheses, he saw the second day thereafter the same 
ladies at the Odeon, admiring the first representation 
of Maitre Favilla by George Sand. One of the 
most elegant toilets present was worn by Madame 
Solange Clésinger, daughter of Madam Sand (Ma- 
dame Dudevant). Her robe was of lilac taffeta with 
cherry dispositions; her coiffure was composed of 
clusters of lilies and red bay flowers. As we shall 
surely hear from Madame Clésinger, as an author- 
ess who will stand in comparison with her talented 
mother, as does Alex. Dumas, jr. to his father, it 
may not be amiss to tell our lady readers that we 
knew her in 1848, when she was dressed in male 
attire by her mother’s command. She appeared then 
a beautiful youth about sixteen years of age: and 
though she and her mother were one in about every 
sentiment, yet she did not fail to utter occasional 
repining complaints against her masculine apparel. 
One night she and her mother returned from Paris 
to the Petit Trianon—their charming residence in 
Versailles, ornamented by the refined taste of Marie 
Antoinette —when the mother discovered in her only 
beloved daughter, a change of sadness which con- 
cerned her; and, upon asking the cause, her daugh- 





ter replied, ‘‘Mamma,I cannot wear those hated | 


clothes any longer, for I am not beloved inthem. I 
must go to the modistes to-morrow morning.’’ 
‘* Why ?’’ her mother anxiously inquired, ‘* what is 
the cause of the great haste?’’ The daughter re- 
plied, ‘* Mamma, you know Monsieur C.?’’ ‘ Yes.’’ 
«Well, I love him, and I know that he would pre- 


| ear-rings and ,love-locks. 


fer me to M’dlle Fauvet, if I appeared in a becoming | 


toilet.’ The mother gracefully assented, remarking 
upon the futility of attempting to stem the tide of 
popular prejudices in this headstrong age. The 
daughter obtained her desire, and Madame Clé- 
stinger is now one of the leaders of the ton in the city 
of taste. 

Bali Dress.—Pink, white and sky-blue gauze 
dresses, elaborately embroidered in silver. Skirts 
boutllonnés up to the knee with smal! flowers or 
butterflies composed of ribbon. 

White silk dresses, flounces of English point. 
Flounces are still much worn to’ almost all dresses, 
and in full dress are richly trimmed with black lace. 
Trimmings of flowers, or ruches placed zigzag, with 


apple point or scoilloped edges, admirably set off a | 
double or treble jupe, if nearly covering each one, | 


and the gay tissue shows modestly through the white 
lace. Nine rows of ruches of pinked taffetas, placed 
in threes, with about six rvches set between each 
set, is very pretty on a black dress. For ball- 
dress of course, you wear a short sleeve, but too 
short and décolété is in very bad taste. 

The sleeve question is at present one of the most 
interesting subjects for the modistes, some preferring 
the pagoda, others the baroness, while a great num- 
ber favor the style of from three to five puffs, divi- 
ded by lace or fancy trimmings and terminating in 
a deep scolloped ruffle, which, falling on the lace 
flowers pf the undersleeve, produces a charming ef- 
fect. There is one advantage realized by the inde- 





| 


| 
| 





cision of fashion among its favorites, and that is, 
ladies may consult their taste without the danger of 
appearing singular. The sleeve plaited from the 
arm-hole to the wrist, where it is confined by a band 
is favorably received. Closed sleeves will, no doubt, 
be much worn during the winter, with a turn-back 
gauntlet cuff at the wrist, or one of ixsertion with 
edging at each side. 
HOOPS. 
Lesbia hath a robe of gold, 
But all so tight the nymph hath lac’d it, 
Not a charm of beauty’s mould 
Presumes to stay where nature placed it. 
Oh, my Nora’s gown for me, 
That floats «ws wild as mountain breezes ; 
Leaving every beauty free, s 
To sink and swell as Heaven pleases.—MOooreE. 


The hoop or farthingale, is defined to mean “ cir- 
cles of whalebone used to spread the petticoat to a 
wide circumference.’’ This has again become the 
fashion, and much is said and written against it by 
the grumbling portion of the masculine gender, the 
like of whom have oft adopted the effeminate stuffs 
of woman, such as fine laces and costly jewels. Gen- 
tlemen have been as eccentric in dress as have the 
ladies. We have had as much gold embroidery, and 
more tinsel and trumpery. We have worn long hair 
and large sleeves, and tight waists, and full petti- 
coats. We have sported stays and stomachers, muffs, 
We have rouged and 
patched, and padded and laced. Where they have 
indulged a little excess in one part, we have broken 
out ten times worse in another. If they have had 
head-dresses like the moon’s crescent, we have had 
shoes like a ram’s horn. If they have lined their 
petticoats with whalebone, we have stuffed our trunk 
hose with bran. But enough !—we may as well con- 
fess the granum, and let the ladies study the philoso- 
phy of the hoop. 

The object for distending the dress by hoops is to 
show the figures of the beautiful embroidery now 
in such great favor. The fashion of hooping out the 
petticoat so that the jewel ornaments of the dress 
should not be lost sight of in the deep folds, was in 
very high favor during part of the reign of Queen 


Anne, and, having had its run, it was superceded by 
a ribbon bow on each point, or rows of lace in pine- | 


Lesbian skizapness, to be in keeping with the 
breeches and spindJe-legs that replaced the stuffed 
trunk hose. Such. transition may again be antici- 
pated, but not so long as flowered and beautifully 
figured laces are so rare as at present. 

The question of the philosopy of wearing hoops, is 
resolved into, whether embroidery or graceful folds 
are the most beautiful? We prefer the enlivening 
folds of a full skirt, depending from a waist inclosed 
by a ribbon, with knot and floating ends; but as 
hoops should only be worn with full dress, the: va- 
riety of seeing the skirt nine-tenths of the time az 
naturel is perfectly satisfactory. Ladies sometimes 
wear hoops with a walking-dress, and we have seen 
scant skirts falling in an unsightly manner over them: 
Better use more cords and starch, and less whalebone; 
for the remove from the sublime to the ludicrous, in 
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dress, is often so near as to cause them to jostle each 
other. We hope that our ladies will be advised in 
reference to the use of the hoop, and not blindly fol- 
low the absurdities of the beldames of old, when, 
wrote one of the characters in an old play. ‘‘ Five 
hours ago, I set a dozen of maids to attire a boy like a 
nice gentlewoman ; but there is such doing with their 
looking-glasses: pinning, unpinning; setting, unset- 
ting; formings and conformings; painting of blue 
veins and cheeks; such a stir with sticks, combs, 
cascanets, dressings, purls, fall squares, busks, bo- 
dices, scarfs, necklaces, carcanets, rabatoes, borders, 
tires, fans, palisadoes, puffs, ruffs, cuffs, muffs, pusles 
fusles, partlets, frizlets, bandlets, fillets, corslets, 
pendulets, amulets, annulets, bracelets, and so many 
lets (stops or hinderances) that she is scarce dressed 
to the girdle. And now there is such calling for 
fardingales, kirtles, busk-points, shoe-ties, and the 
like, that seven peddlers’ shops—nay, all Stourbridge 
Fair—will scarcely furnish her. A ship is sooner 
rigged by far than a gentlewoman made ready !’’ 

Morning-Dress.—Some of the most beautiful of 
the new silks have broad, perpendicular stripes, 
figured with running pattern of various hues. The 
clan tartans may be mentioned among the chequered 
patterns likely to gain general favor. Dress of striped 
and chequered patterns are well suited for morning, 
as they admit of good arrangement of the hues 
usually adopted in that style of costume; for in- 
stance, black, purple, violet, gray, and white. Plush 
has recently been employed for trimming dresses 
intended for half-mourning. 


OVER-DRESSES. 


In addition to the cloaks and mantillas mentioned 
in the last number, we may mention one of double- 
faced cloth in the burnous form, and rather large. 
There is no lining in the body or the hood, as each 
side of the cloth is a different color. The edges of 
the cloak are trimmed with a triple row of passemen- 
tere, intermingled with black velvet. A tassel de- 
pends from the centre of the hood, and a cord and 
tassel fasten the cloak in front. Another cloak is 
of black moire antique, richly embroidered and 
trimmed with chenille fringe and bradenbourgs. 

Riding-Dress.—Black cloth is the goods preferred. 
Black plush hat, crown of moderate height, and brim 
rather narrow and quite flat, trimmed with wide rib- 
bon and jet buckle, and enlivened with a black 
ostrich feather encircling the crown above the brim. 
Habit, cut to fit the neck closely, and closing up the 
front with a closely-set row of jet buttons; the neck 
surmounted with a lace collar d mowsquetaire, and 
a crescent-shaped skirt, with the bottom side sewed 
to the body, and the bottom trimmed with deep 
fringe. The pagoda and demi-mouton sleeves com- 
pete for favor; if the former is preferred, the end 
will be trimmed with fringe, and the gloves will fit 
the wrist and close with three buttons; but if the 
latter, gauntlet gloves will be worn to extend over 
the ends of the sleeves, which button closely at the 
wrist. The skirt is four yards wide, and three-quar- 
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ters of a yard longer than for promenade. French 
kid lace-boots, rather high. 

Jewelry.—Oval set brilliants is still the fashion for 
rings. Brooches of brilliants are set in imitation fo- 
liage. Oriental cameos are in favor, and the Egyptian 
taste for viper-shaped bracelets still maintains. The 
favorite style of bracelet is the chéne d’Irlande, be- 
ing composed of beads, a half inch in diameter, of 
Irish bog-wood, each bead ornamented with four 
imitation diamonds of two carats each, and a heart 
so ornamented depends from the chain below the 
wrist. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 

The figure in the sitting posture represents a most 
charming carriage-dress of moire antique, rayée in 
silk and satin, or ornamented with a wide velvet or 
plush stripe, and rows of gimp above and vandyke 
trimming below. There is no color more becoming 
to a young wife than dark-purple, and no style of 
dress more attractive than the present one of a neatly 
fitting berthe over the shoulders of a high dress, dis- 
closing Nature’s most fascinating beauty, as inclosed 
by a row of buttons and surmounted by a scolloped 
lace collar. Perhaps longitudinal berthas should 
not be indulged by persons of high shoulders and 
narrow breasts. Duchesse undersleeves. Kid gloves. 
Gold bracelets. Dark-purple lace-boots. The ‘‘ duck 
of a bonnet,’’ by Madam Toutensot, is of uncut vel- 
vet or corded silk, mixed with d/onde, taffeta, fea- 
thers, and ornamented under the front with forget- 
me-nots, mixed with dlonde. From the insignia of 
her dress, we should think this lady possessed of 
good taste and in remote mourning. To the carpers 
against the ‘‘ fashions of the day,’’ we submit whe- 
ther the fashions of the Revolution as illustrated by 
Mrs. Robert Morris, [the portrait of whom is in the 
front of this number,}| wife of the great financier of 
the Revolution, and one of the most charming women 
and greatest belles of her day, were either as com- 
fortable, economical, or beautiful, as those of the 
present time. 

The girl—aged seven—has her front hair dressed 
with a braided band, uniting with the twisted hair 
at the back of the head, and intertwining with the 
black ribbon ties. The dress of emerald pou/lt de sor 
is made with three flounces, edged with very rich 
ribbon to form a relief or gentle contrast; or it were 
better if made of goods d dispositions. Brodequins 
of French satin to match in color. Bracelets and 
necklace of coral. 

The dress at the right is a most elegant, yet simple 
and fresh-appearing, ball-dress, of taffetas broché, 
with three flounces, trimmed with three rows of tulle 
illusion, sewed on with fullness, under which are 
pink ribbons inserted. The longitudinal stripes on 
the upper flounce are formed in the same manner, as 
is also the Antoinette over the shoulders, ornament- 
ed where it crosses the breast, with a bouquet of na- 
tural flowers. The hair is dressed in bandeauz, 
ornamented with a cache peigne of flowers. Gloves 
of white kid, with pink wristlets. Bracelets of 
emerald and chened’Irlande. White satin shoes. 
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{= Coral is much worn with ball-dresses. Flow- | are richly embroidered and trimmed with a fall of 


ers are worn as much as ever, as covffures in evening 
and fulldress. The cache peigue is the favorite form, 
being so well suited to the pr: vailing styles of dress- 
ing the hair. One formed of roses and honeysuckles, 
mixed with a few cherries, or fuchsias with roses, 
has a charming effect; indeed, artificial flowers are 
now so exquisitely made, that, if the coiffure worn 
only suits the rest of the toclette, the effect cannot 
fail of being tasteful. Some of the new velvet jackets 
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School Paletot.—The*above cut represents the back and front views of a school costume. 


lace, nearly half a yard deep. The sleeves reaching 
just below the elbow, are edged with a frill of velvet, 
over which is placed a frill or fall of lace. 

Corsets, Creole and Greek, received the premiums 
at the Paris World’s Exhibition. Cambria lace is 
preferred for trimming écharpes and mantillas, be- 
ing as beautiful as the Chantilly, and only one-fourth 
the price. 
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Diagrams of a young lady’s school paletot. representing the shape and cut, and where to place the bands 
of velvet in trimming it. 











Manteau Castor. This may be closed with tabs or with agraffes. The sleeve is formed by the back 
and the lining. 


Patterns for embroidering a child’s robe. 
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Appropriate sleeve for 2 velvet basque, trimmed 
with bugle gimp and jet buttons. The end of the 
sleeve and the bottom of the basque are some- 
times edged with fringe, enlivened with jet acorns 
at equal distance. From 1 to 8 is half the size 
of the arm-hole—from 2 to 6 is eight inches— 
from 2 to 7 is twelve inches—from 3 to 5 is nineteen 
inches—from 3 to4isthirteeninches. Point 4 shows 
the corner of the underside of the sleeve, which is 
whole; but the upperside is cut across from 7 to 2; 
and then in making, it is gathered to the upper part 
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Canezou of black tulle, ornamented with black | Canezou of embroidered muslin, ornamented with 
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from 2 to 6. The line from 1 to 3 is the fold of 
the cloth. This style of sleeve is very gene- 
rally admired for its simplicity and its flowing ele- 
gance. By some it is thought that the sleeve is 
richer with the gathered part cut entirely across at 
the elbow, and the whole gathered on the underside 
as well as the upper; and some prefer gathering the 
bottom to a band about twelve inches long, so as to 
form a large puff from the elbow to three inches 
above the wrist, in the duchess style. 
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lace, which has for the head a gauze ribbon; to be | Valenciennes insertion and bows of ribbon. 


worn over a pink or purple dress. 








Pattern for insertion. 
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Fichu-bretelles of muslin embroidered, and an in- Brooche collar, pine-apple and tulip edges, but not 
sertion of Valencienne with knots of ribbon on the | points. 
shoulders and at the waist. 











For corner of handkerchief 
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Pattern for insertion. 
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Pattern for insertion to be worked on application. 
Pattern for undersleeves or bertha, to match insertion above. 
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When the shadows of ev’ning lengthen, Remind us how short our span , r 
And we muse e’er each present grief; That the flow’rs which the spring-time found us, ia 
The hopes that we strive to strengthen, But fade like the hopes of man: 
We feel, like our joys, are brief: That the flow’rs which the spring-time found us, 
And the leaves as they fall around us, But fade like the hopes of man, 
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Musica Notes.—Parodi has given ‘‘one more 
and the last concert,’’ with two repeats, since our 
last. The houses have been excellent, as good as 
could be desired, not to say expected. By the way, 
the notices which preceded and followed these con- 
certs, were some of them of the flatulent s@hool. If 
not published at so much per line, they smacked 
very much of that kind of thing. Pity, we think, 
an artiste should have such injudicious friends, if 
friends the writers of the puffs be. 
rainbow extravaganzas, the uninitiated would suppose 
Mlle. Parodi inferior to nobody, that sings or has 
sung. They would look upon Ker as the wonder, 
musically speaking, of the century. Now, is not this 
injudicious? Is Parodi more than a simply brilliant 
singer? The most ordinary concert-goer, on hearing 
her, after such extra-laudation, must be disappoint- 
ed; she cannot meet the draft which expectation 
makes. And she is therefore a sufferer, slowly but 
surely, in the long-run. Truth must have its full 
force eventually ; humbug may do for a time, but it 
does not wear well. Even our friend Barnum begins 
to feel that there is a failing point at last. But 


this evil of extravagant puffing does not alone affect. 


the singer. A community suffers forit. The quality 
of musical criticism is injured. Reading some of the 
praises of Parodi, people abroad who know what she 
is, viz.: a very brilliant dramatic singer, exclaim, 
‘‘We had thought there were musical judgment and 
taste in Philadelphia! We had thought Jenny Lind, 
Grisi, Alboni, Laborde, Truffi, Biscaccianti, had 
visited that city! Hardly possible this, if there can 
be such extravagant joy felt at the performances of 
Parodi!”’ 

Let us do Parodi no injustice. She is a great ac- 
tress, aye, and a more than average singer. That 
she has exceeding refinement of execution, thoroughly 
high-toned musical sympathies, a genial, warm, and 
well modulated voice, no ounce who has a nice musical 
ear, not to say cultivation, can readily deny. She 
is a noble-looking woman; yes, without exception. 

Strackosch and his wife accompanied Parodi, and 
gave desired grace to her entertainment. Mr. Ar- 
thurson, a tasteful ballad-singer, was also one of the 
troupe. We remember him of old, with much plea- 
sure. Mr. A. is, we believe, now a resident of 
Boston. 

Miss Shepperd has given a second concert-and with 
fair success» She was assisted by Messrs. Rohr, 
Thunder and Crouch, about as noisy a sounding trio 
as could well be associated together. 

The Musical Union (Messrs. Rohr, Thunder and 
Crouch,) have performed ‘‘Joseph’’ twice very ac- 
ceptably. It is an oratorio of great reputation. 

The Harmonic Society announced ‘‘Creation’’ at 
Concert Hall in the early part of November. The 
Society is well organized and the concert was good. 

The Philharmonic Society gave the first concert 


Reading their 








November 5th, with Parodi, Strackésch and Co. as 
stars. This association has seen its best days. 

The Pyne Opera Troupe were announced to con- 
certize at the Musical Fund, when we went to press. 
They offer a pleasing variety and have more than 
tolerable musical ability. Miss Louisa Pyne, the 
prima donna, executes some pieces, as well as they 
were ever done by anybody of the English school. 

The Academy of Music, in Broad Street, is pro- 
gressing finely. Two stories are now up of the 
amphitheatre portion, while the back buildings are 
much furtber advanced. The enterprise is one 
which reflects great credit on our city. Will it pay? 
That remains to be seen. 

We cannot close our musical notes without saying 
that ‘‘The Ethiopian Opera’’ is now an institution 
among us. The popular Sandford, of the American 
Opera House, Eleventh above Chestnut, has settled 
that point. He has an excellent balladist, in Mr. R. 
J. Turner. 


ke We would direct attention to the advertise- 
ment of the United States Life Insurance Company. 
We would also ask our readers to turn their eyes to 
those of Dill & Co., Everett, Peters & Co. Indeed, 
to the entire list we present. Conrad Meyer, the 
celebrated manufacturer of London World’s Expo- 
sition Piano, it will be seen occupies the second 
page of our cover. . 


Persons in the country, addressing Mr. Church’s 
General Literature and Art Agency, should send a 
stamp with which to prepay replies. Letters may 
be addressed, for the present, to this office. 

{# The Prospectus for 1856 of that \well-estab- 
lished and able paper, the Saturday Evening Post, 
appears in our present issue, and will doubtless 
attract attention. 
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Bluebeard. By Eugene Sue. 

New York: Harper & Brothers.—The Works of 
Horace. Trans. by C. Smart, A.M. The Works of 
Virgil. By Davidson. Sallust, Florens and Villeius 
Paterculus. By J. 8S. Watson. Long § Bro- 
ther.—Almack’s. Dewitt §& Davenport.—Scenes 
in the Practice of a New York Surgeon. By E. H. 
Dixoa, M.D. Mason §& Brothers.—The Wager of 
Battle. By H. W. Herbert. Speeches of Gerrit 
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